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ECENTLY we mailed to 

public libraries a twelve- 

page booklet explaining the 
purpose and functions of the 
Compton Fact-Index. I prepared 
both the booklet and the accom- 
panying letter, and so took it for 
granted that every librarian knew that the 
Index was a part of Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia that I forgot to say so. Of 
course, many librarians in administrative 
positions do not use Compton's frequently 
and so are unacquainted with all of its 
features. Consequently, I received about 
twenty letters from librarians who either 
ordered copies of the Fact-Index or asked 
My confi- 
dence in my ability as a publicist has there- 


for information about prices. 


fore been somewhat shaken, and the next 
time I prepare a publicity booklet and 
letter, I am going to try out the copy on 
some librarian who has never seen a set of 


Compton’s—/f I can find one. 


After schools begin, we are going to 
mail the booklet to school librarians with 
a new letter, and if some school librarian 
thinks the obvious is being stressed by a 
statement that the Fact-Index is a part of 
the encyclopedia, I am going to send her 
photostatic copies of some of the letters 
resulting from the earlier mailing. 


omment 


MANAGER in a mid- 

western state recently sent 

in a five-set order from a 

school in a small city. He said 

that the president of the school 

board had been opposed to buy- 

ing an encyclopedia until after 

the war. Subsequently this board member 

learned that his daughter, a high school 

freshman, was being sent daily by her 

teachers to the Public Library for infor- 

mation which could be found only in 

Compton's. Whereupon he decided that it 

was only fair to the boys and girls in 

school to supply sets of Compton’s with- 
out further delay. 


* * * 


HE public library is, and probably 
on will be, in a bad spot. The 

average taxpayer, gun-shy because of 
a few bad experiences, has developed a 
congenital suspicion of public officials, 
their claims and their budgets. Regard- 
ing the library as a public institution, as 
indeed it is, the taxpayer usually con- 
cludes that if it asks for ten dollars, it 
needs five. The librarian, the most con- 
servative and conscientious of all God's 
creatures, asks for five dollars when he 
needs ten! The result is that he tries to 
give the public ten dollars’ worth of 
service for two and a half. It can’t be 
done—I know for I have tried it! 


L +s. 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


COMPTON BUILDING, 1000 


NORTH DEARBORN 


STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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COMING OCTOBER I 


RECONSTITUTING THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


JULIA JOHNSEN 


$1.25 quantity discounts to debate teams 





RESOLVED: THAT THE UNITED STATES SHOULD 
JOIN IN RECONSTITUTING THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 





is the official debate proposition of the N.U.E.A. for 1942-1943. 


“Reconstituting the League of Nations,” the latest book in the 
Reference Shelf series, presents the most recent and logical arguments 
on both sides of this question. Like its predecessors the book is a 
compilation of the most convincing pronouncements of authorities. 
The three main sections are “Background,” “Affirmative Arguments,” 
and “Negative Arguments.” Briefs and Bibliographies are included. 


Other Reference Shelf post-war titles: 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF DEMOCRACIES. Johnsen. 
263p. $1.25 1941 


Records the pros and cons of Streit’s “Union Now.” 


THE “EIGHT POINTS” OF POST-WAR WORLD REORGANIZA- 
TION. Johnsen. 126p. 90c 1942 


Is the Atlantic charter too inclusive, inclusive enough? Both points of view are 
discussed. 


PLANS FOR A POST-WAR WORLD. Johnsen. 238p. $1.25 1942 
A summary of recent opinion on how to create a just and enduring economic 
peace. 


WORLD PEACE PLANS. Johnsen. $1.25 1943 


Comparison of principal proposals to date. 


Also the 29th annual edition of 
University Debaters’ Annual. 370p. $2.25 
Constructive and rebuttal speeches are given in full with briefs and bibliographies 
for eight debates, four on current war problems, three on post-war federations 
and one on women and higher education. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue, 52 New York 
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WOOD END 
VERTICAL FILE BOXES 










Built for 
heavy duty 
in the busy 
library. 
Have wood- 
en ends 
and edges. 
Cover and 
flaps are 
hinged with 
DOUBLE 
strips of 
cloth. Covered with black and white mar- 
ble paper. Label and leather pull on one 


end. 
Write today for new folder of APEX Library 
Supplies. 


PE X 


PAPER BOX CORP. 
2318 S. WESTERN AVE., CHICAGO 














The’ ONLY ILLUSTRATED 
Dictionary of Paper 


23 Cuts 575 Definitions 


Compiled by 
William Bond Wheelwright 


PAPER TRADE 
TERMS 


LIBRARY EDITION 
LARGE OCTAVO 


Contains the technical terms 
most commonly used in the 
paper trade. A most useful 
reference book for Librarians, 
Bibliographers, Publishers, 
Printers, etc. 


Price $1.50 Postpaid 


THE CALLAWAY ASSOCIATES 
210 South St., Boston, Mass. 








NEW BOOKS 
Catering to Varied Interests 


EDUCATION, ENGLISH, 
TECHNICAL SUBJECTS 





Writing and Speaking 
A Basic Course in Communication 


By Argus Tresidder, Leland Schubert, both 
of Madison College, and Charles W. Jones 
of Cornell University. The objectives of 
this book are to provide a logical blend- 
ing of written and spoken English as a 
basic course. Contains charts for grad- 
ing and judging student efforts. 473 pp. 

$2.50 


Education of the Ordinary Child 


By John Duncan, with foreword by Pro- 
fessors Tiegs and Thorpe, Univ. of So. 
California. A study of teaching methods 
related to mental hygiene as developed 
by the Headmaster, Lankhills Special 
School, Winchester, Eng. ‘‘A book every 
teacher ought to read.’’ 240 pp. $3.00 





Shop Mathematics 


By Arthur A. Dick, Coordinator, Voca- 
tional War Production Training for Bal- 
timore County, Maryland. Covers essen- 
tials of mathematics applicable to shop- 
work, to electricity, aircraft subjects, 
drafting and blueprint reading. Tables. 
Problems. 236 pp. $2.40 





Chemistry and the Aeroplane 


By Vernon J. Clancey, A.R.C.S. (Eng.) Au- 
thor aims to provide a link between the 
“theory of chemistry textbooks and the 
practice of flight.’’” Book is for students 
of aeronautics in armed services, in col- 
leges and for individuals. Practical, 
broad in scope. 176 pp. $2.25 


Accountants’ Handbook 


NEW THIRD EDITION 


Editor-in-Chief, William A. Paton, Ph.D., 
C.P.A., University of Michigan. On the 
entire range of commercial and financial 
accounting it gives the latest estab- 
lished and accepted principles, the best 
in practice. Strongly bound for constant 
usage. 26 sections; 50-page index; more 
than 6,000 references. 1510 pp. $7.50 


The Ronald Press Company 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
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NEW EDITIONS OF TWO OLD FRIENDS 








A thorough revision of the cataloger’s 


INTRODUCTION T0 CATALOGING stand-by. Takes into account the many 


developments since 1930 when the first 


AND THE CLASSIFICATION edition was written. New emphasis is 


OF BOOKS placed on the administrative side, and 


attention is given to possible economies 


By Margaret Mann 
2d Edition 


in cataloging. Primarily written for 
library school students, the new edition 
nevertheless recognizes the other groups 
that used the first edition—instructors 
in library schools, non-catalogers on library staffs, new catalog assistants, and executives 
and trustees facing administrative problems concerning the cataloging process. The book 
is not a manual of practice; it is an introduction to the subject which orients the student 
in the general problem of making books available to readers. By stressing principles 
rather than rules, it gives the student a basic understanding of what the catalog is, where 
it leads, and what service it can give. The emphasis is on books and readers; principles 
precede technique. Thus the interpreters as well as the makers of the catalog have been 








kept constantly in mind. 


AUGUST 1943 xil, 276p. CLOTH, $3.25 


RRR RET Ce MRR 





Second edition of the author's well- 


known Library Service for Children. WORK WITH CHILDREN 
After twelve years of service to chil- 

dren’s librarians, the Power manual was IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
retired last year to make way for this 


new edition. In preparation for a long 
time, the new edition incorporates sug- By Effie L. Power 





gestions made by a variety of users of 
the first edition. Discusses the book 
collection, planning, equipment, circu- 





lation, reference, reading-guidance, problems of adolescents. A new feature is a chapter 
treating extension work for children in rural areas, and Chapter 10, “Creating Public 
Opinion,” discusses methods used to make children habitual library users. 


AUGUST 1943 208p. CLOTH, $3 





American Library Association + Chicago, Illinois 
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Book 
Week... 


is nearer than you think! An 
order for the new Fall Juve- 
insure 


nile Books now will 


early delivery. 


WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE. 


Books Prebound by Wagenvoord 


Look Better — Wear Longer 


WAGENVOORD & CO. 


Bookbinders—Booksellers 


Lansing 2, Michigan 

















Old Designs 
For Modern Living 
EARLY AMERICAN 
WALL STENCILS 


By Janet Waring 


7 full-page color plates, 168 pages 
100 photographs, $3.75 


“The story of American stencils reads like 
a treasure hunt.”—Viérginia Kirkus 


“Not the least valuable part of the book 
is the very complete discussion of how 
stencils were cut and the method of apply- 
ing them.’"—New York Times Magazine 


Order from your dealer or write for an 
examination copy on 30-day approval to 


William R. Scott, Inc. 
72 Fifth Avenue, New York I1, N.Y. 


























Books are 
Weapons! 


BACKGROUND BOOKS 
FOR TODAY 


NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS AND 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


Magruder. $1.80. 1942. 


Double Starred (the highest recom- 
mendation) in Standard Catalog 
for High School Libraries. 


Full and interesting information 
about the governments of other 
countries. Written since the begin- 
ning of the war. The author bal- 
ances with our immediate grave 
problems the basic facts, principles, 
and ideals that every American 
should learn. 


Our Worip Topday 

A Complete Geography. 

Stull and Hatch. $2.40. 1943. 
Recommended in Children’s Cata- 
log. 

A global geography with polar 
projection and global maps and war 
supplement. 


Also obtainable in 4 volumes which 


include 2 volumes of journey 

geography 

1. Journeys Through Many Lands, 
1943 $1.20 


2. Journeys Through North America, 
1943 $1.68 


3. Europe and Europe Overseas, 
1943 $1.72 

4. Asia, Latin America, United 
States, 1943 $1.72 


Allyn and Bacon 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
ATLANTA DALLAS 


CHICAGO 
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Of Varying Accent 


ENITO MUSSOLINI “celebrated” his six- 

tieth birthday while the ground beneath him 
opened up. And from friend Adolf came a spe- 
cial printing of the complete works of Nietzsche. 
This, of course, was only old wine in new bottles 
to Benito, who had long ago borrowed the motto 
“Live dangerously” from the German philosopher. 
Yet probably never before has Il Duce had a 
better chance to follow the precept. 

Captain Antoine de Saint Exupéry has rejoined 
his old air unit, the one with which he fought in 
France in 1940 and afterward wrote into Flight to 
Arras. According to reports his squadron has now 
been attached to-the American Army. % 3% 
Anna Seghers, anti-Nazi German-born novelist, 
whose Seventh Cross had some time ago sold 
more than 500,000 copies, was knocked down by 
a hit-and-run driver in Mexico City on June 24. 
She was on her way to a club where she was to 
deliver a lecture when the tragedy occurred. Her 
immediate condition was “very grave,” involving 
concussion of the brain and further fractures; but 
a later bulletin stated that she was improving 
steadily and while able to recognize her relatives 
was still too weak to give a coherent explanation 
of how the accident occurred. 

Knut Hamsun, pro-Nazi Norwegian novelist 
and Nobel Prize winner in 1921, is said to have 
had a forty-five-minute interview with Hitler at 
the Fuehrer’s headquarters on June 26. Hamsun 
had been attending the Axis-promoted journalists’ 
conference in Vienna and made the trip in Herr 
Hitler's private plane before his return to Norway. 


Somewhat More Domestic 


Margaret Culkin Banning was asked to com- 
ment on conscription of women. For two and a 
half years, she said, “I have felt that compulsory 
registration of American women was advisable.” 
She believes that it would “reduce confusion and 
do away with much argument that serves no use- 
ful purpose.” But she would, of course, exempt 
all mothers of small children and women already 
constructively employed in the war effort. 

Moss Hart completed a 15,000-mile airplane 
tour of the United States flying command late in 
June and then settled down to what he himself 
called the hardest task of his career: drawing up 
a play about the Air Forces as he saw them in the 
making. He hopes to be through by October, 
when the play, acted by the air corps personnel, 
will be produced for the benefit of Army Emer- 
gency Relief. In high contrast to Broadway hours, 
Hart got up almost every morning in camp at 
5:45. He ate with the men, took all the classifi- 
cation tests, went to their parties at various bases, 
and even accompanied them on leave. %& % J 
William L. Shirer, too, has been an Air Force 
observer—but in quite another theater. On his 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 


By B. Alsterlund 


return from England on July 18 he spoke up 
loudly in defense of the record of the Eighth 
United States Air Force. It was, he said, doing an 
excellent job in carrying out bombing missions in 
occupied Europe; it has suffered considerable 
losses and has not received its full share of credit 
for the operations. 3% J J§ George Beurling, 
Canadian air ace and author of Malta Spitfre, 
was publicly reproved by his father, Fred Beurl- 
ing, for his use of profanity in the book. 


Newsmen and Their Wares 


According to Col. Lloyd C. Griscom, a former 
Ambassador to Italy and now a newspaper pub- 
lisher, there is a newspaper job awaiting King 
Victor Emmanuel III of Italy and another for 
Queen Elena, if they are permitted to take refuge 
in the United States. During a luncheon with the 
royal couple in Rome over thirty years ago, Gris- 
com had mentioned the fact that he intended to 
retire from diplomacy and enter the newspaper 
business. “If we are ever turned out of our place 
here,” said the Queen, according to Griscom, 
“you might give us jobs on your newspaper. The 
King could do the editorials and foreign news 
and I might handle the woman's department.” 

Ezra Pound, expatriate American poet who has 
lived abroad since 1908 (except for one brief 
visit here in 1939), was indicted for treason on 
July 26. Pound was a familiar figure in Paris 
when the Montparnasse section was commonly 
known as the expatriates’ quarter. He afterward 
moved to Rapallo, Italy, and there mustered his 
talents (by no means small!) in the interest of 
Fascism. And since Italy's declaration of war on 
the United States he has been often heard over 
the Rome radio in a series of attacks against the 
United States and the war aims of the Allies. 

Late in July the War Department 
banned Representative Clare Boothe Luce’s column 
in CBI Roundup, the Army publication issued for 
United States soldiers in China, Burma, and India. 
The action was taken in accordance with regula- 
tions prohibiting the printing, in soldier news- 
papers, of all material involving matters of politi- 
cal controversy. During her eleven weeks as vol- 
unteer contributor she had lashed out freel 
against more than one New Deal agency. 3% J 
Democratic Representative Emanuel Celler of New 
York has protested what he calls a “shameless” 
government policy of prohibiting shipment of 
books written by refugees and Jews to American 
soldiers imprisoned abroad. This same literature, 
under the present setup, is also denied distribu- 
tion to German prisoners of war here in the 
United States. J& J& J Max Dickmann, Argen- 
tine novelist, critic, and play-producer here on a 
good-will mission, reports Sinclair Lewis as the 
most popular American writer in the Argentine. 
John Dos Passos and Ernest Hemingway are close 
seconds. 

(Continued on page 8) 
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FOUR non-fiction LEADERS 





AND THEY SHALL WALK 


The Life Story of SISTER ELIZABETH KENNY 





The personal story of a life crowded with ad- 
venture and achievement, from the author’s 
colorful girlhood in the Australian bush, through 
her thrilling experiences in the First World War, 
to her crowning achievement in the discovery 
and development of a new and successful tech- 
nique for the treatment of infantile paralysis. 
Photographs. (Ready September 21) $3.00 








“ALWAYS READY” The Story of the 
By Kensil Bell U.S. Coast Guard 


The first full-length biography of the U.S. Coast Guard based on official 
sources, old and new, and making interesting and informative reading. 
Official photographs. (Ready) $3.00 


LONG WERE THE NIGHTS 


By Hugh B. Cave 


The amazing true story of a half-dozen PT boats, matched against over- 
whelming odds of the Japanese navy in the narrow waters between 


Guadalcanal and Tulagi. $2.50 


THE BEST PLAYS OF 1942-43 


Edited by Burns Mantle 


Ten Broadway plays, included by long excerpts and 
connecting summaries, and a wealth of fascinating 
data about current plays and actors. Included are The 
Skin of Our Teeth; The Patriots; The Eve of St. 
Mark ; The Damask Cheek; The Doughgirls; Harriet ; 
Kiss and Tell; Tomorrow the World; Oklahoma!; 
and Winter Soldiers. Illustrated. $3.00 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


432 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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FICTION 

Author Title Points 

1. Lloyd Douglas, The Robe ..........0.+4+. 195 
2. Marcia Davenport, Valley of Decision ..... 146 
3. Daphne Du Maurier, Hungry Hill ........ 106 
4. Sinclair Lewis, Gideon Planish ........... 87 
5. William Saroyan, The Human Comedy .... 87 
6. Mary O'Hara, My Friend Flicka .......... 37 
7. Isak Dinesen, Winter's Tales ...........4. 35 
8. Louis Bromfield, Mrs. Parkington ......... 35 
9. Xavier Herbert, Capricormia ..........+.+. 32 
10. Franz Werfel, The Song of Bernadette ..... 30 


pay to continue in this sore. 
‘alley of Decision, Mrs, Par 
among the nonfiction titles, with Journey Among 


CHILDREN’S BOOKs: 
Those Happy Golden Years, Laura Wilder ; 
and Snow Treasure, Marie McSwigan. 





CURRENT LIBRARY FAVORITES 


(According to reports from the public libraries of twenty-two cities *) 


COMMENT: The Robe has maintained its supremacy among the fiction favorites during the summer months and 

Most of the titles are new to the list. E 
ington and The Son 
‘arriors, 


Popular summer reading for children has been: 
Adam of the Road, Elizabeth Janet Gray; 


* Baltimore, Birmingham, Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, 


NONFICTION 
Author Title Points 
1. Wendell Willkie, One World ............ 190 
2. Eve Curie, Journey Among Warriors .... 155 
3. Harry Emerson Fosdick, On svg a Real 
eer 109 
4. Vincent Sheean, " Batweet ‘the Thander and 
the Sun . seine Oe 
5. Richard Tregaskis, ‘Guadalcanal Diary aes ee 
6. Cornelia Otis Skinner and Emily - eat 
Our Hearts Were Young and Gay ...... 45 
7. Aldous Huxley, The Art of Seeing ........ 43 
8. Rosemary Taylor, Chicken Every Sunday ... 37 
9. Walter Lippmann, United States Foreign 
Policy: Shield of the Republic ......... 37 
10. Maurice Hindus, Mother Russia .......... 33 


xceptions are The Robe, 
of Bernadette. One World has achieved first position 
a new title in second place. 


The Little House, Virginia Lee Burton: 
Bambi, Felix Salten; 


Des Moines, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas 








City (Mo.), Los Angeles, Memphis, Minneapolis, New Orleans, New York City, Newark, Pittsburgh, Port- 
land, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, and Springfield. 
DIED: in France; sixty-nine. M. Dumas wrote many 


May 12. Sarah Grand, author of The Heavenly 
Twins (best seller of 1893); at Calne, England; 
eighty-eight. Miss Grand was an outstanding suf- 
fragette, and served for six terms as mayor of 
Bath. She was the author of a dozen books. 


May 14. Winifred Margaretta Kirkland, novelist 
and author of religious books; at Sewanee, Tenn. ; 
seventy. Miss Kirkland, who had taught for some 
years in the schools of Pennsylvania in the late 
nineteenth century, had her first story published in 
Youth's Companion. Her first book, Polly Port's 
Parish, appeared in 1907. Much of, her earlier 
work was entirely light, but in later years she 
leaned toward religious themes. The Continuing 
Easter, her last book, was published in 1942. 


May 15. Josiah Carlton Titzell, poet, novelist, 
and husband of Anne Parrish; of pneumonia; in 
New Mexico; thirty-six. Titzell, born in Savan- 
nah, Ga., was educated in New York. He was in 
the publishing business until 1938, when he went 
to New Mexico. He was the author of Best in 
the Green Wood (1936) written over the signa- 
ture “Frederick Lambeck,” and Galanty Show 
(1941), a book of verse. 


May 21. Edward Robins, author, historian, and 
president of the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania; at Philadelphia; eighty-one. Mr. Robins 
was born in Pau, France, and educated in the 
United States. He became a newspaperman in 
1883, and in 1889 took the position of secretary 
of the University of Pennsylvania, resigning in 
1919. He married Emilie Jewell Walton in 1910. 
He was the author of The Life of General Sher- 
man, Benjamin Franklin, and other books, includ- 
ing several juveniles. 


May 21 [Vichy radio report}. André Dumas, 
former president of the Society of French Poets; 


books of poetry and the scores of several operatic 
works. He was an officer of the Legion of Honor. 


May 22. Dr. Ernest De Sélincourt, poet, critic, 
and biographer; at Kendal, England; seventy-two. 
Dr. De Sélincourt was an authority on Keats, 
Wordsworth, and Spenser. His best known work 
is a collection and editing of the correspondence 
of William and Dorothy Wordsworth, portions of 
which appeared at intervals from 1935 to 1939. 


May 29 {German radio report}. Dr. Hugo Ib- 
scher, former papyrus conservator of the Berlin 
Museum, linguist and bookbinder; in Germany ; 
sixty-eight. Dr. Ibscher was an authority on 
Egyptian culture and languages and is credited 
with saving from decay the Ptolemaic maps kept 
at Istanbul. In 1930 at Mussolini's request, he 
restored the famous Turin papyrus, and conducted 
similar work for the British Museum and the 
Vatican. In 1926 he received a doctorate from the 
University of Hamburg. 


JUNE 12. Jackson Gregory, writer of Western 
novels; at Auburn, Cal. Mr. Gregory was born in 
California and served as a newspaperman there 
before delving. into fiction. He was the author of 
more than thirty books, several of which were 
adapted for the screen. His last book, finished 
just before his death, was The Hermit of Thun- 
der King. 


JUNE 16. Sir Stephen Gaselee, librarian and 
keeper of papers in the British Foreign Office 
since 1920; at London; sixty. Sir Stephen, known 
as the most erudite living Englishman, went to 
Eton and Cambridge. He was librarian of Mag- 
dalene College, Cambridge, from 1908 until 1919; 
the author and translator of many volumes on 
classical and Oriental subjects; and editor of sev- 
eral volumes in the Loeb Classics series. He also 


(Continued on page 10) 
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REPORT ON INDIA 


By T. A. Raman. This well-known 
Indian author of What Does Ghandi 
Want? gives a clarifying, up-to-date 
picture of a baffling subject. Entirely 
objective, his account covers Indian 
political and economic history through 
the Cripps Mission. Three maps. $2.50 


A GUIDE TO 
BIRD WATCHING 


By Joseph J. Hickey. Beginners and 
advanced students of the modern art 
of bird watching will find this book 
an invaluable aid in studying bird life, 
bird counting, bird banding and bird 
distribution. Illustrated by Francis Lee 
Jaques. $3.50 


THE AMERICAN LAND 


By William R. Van Dersal. 3 mil- 
lion square miles . . . the story of the 
American earth: the way the land has 
been used—and misused, recounted in 
tichly documented text and lavish il- 
lustrations by the author of Orna- 
mental American Shrubs. $3.75 


ECONOMY FOR 


- A Practical Menu 
EPICURES: and Recipe Book 


By Mary L. R. Taylor. Designed to 
show that well-balanced, 
meals can be creative art. 400 self- 


low-cost 


tested menus that will transport the 
cook—and the diner—to the famous 
French pre-war hostelries on a magic 
carpet of fragrant aromas. $2.75 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 








THE ORIGINS AND 
BACKGROUND OF THE 


SECOND WORLD WAR 
By C. Grove Haines and Ross, J. S. 
Hoffman. The first work of mature 
historical scholarship to set forth the 
full global background of the war. ‘A 
clear, authoritative, well-balanced and 
by no means dull presentation.'—Neu 
York Times. College edition. $3.25 


HISTORY OF THE 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING 
PEOPLES 
By R. B. Mowat and Preston Slos- 
son. ‘Both convenient and an aid to 
mutual understanding to have in one 
volume brief histories of Great Bri- 
tain, the United States, the British Do- 
minions, India, and the British Co- 
lonial Empire. The collaborative au- 


thorship is a recommendation in it- 
self..—New York Herald Tribune. 


$4.00 

PSYCHOLOGY 

THROUGH 

LITERATURE 

An ANTHOLOGY 
Edited by Caroline Shrodes, Justine 
Van Gundy, and Richard W. Hus- 
band. Dramatization of the concepts 
of psychology through 52 illustrative 
selections from literature, from Shake- 
speare to Thomas Wolfe. ‘Bridges 
carefully and _ substantially the two 
great regions where the study of hu- 
man personality dwells..—Journal of 
Abornmal and Social Psychology. $3.50 


FIFTEEN GREEK 
PLAYS 
Translated into English by Gilbert 
Murray and others, with an Introduc- 
tion and a Supplement from the 
‘Poetics’ of Aristotle, by Lane 
Cooper. Following the pattern of its 
famous predecessor, Ten Greek Plays, 
this collection offers a substantial en- 
largement of material, with the addi- 
tion of Professor Cooper's own valu- 
able treatment of the Poetics. Col- 
lege edition. $3.00 
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Junior 


Books 


for early 
September 


Write to 18 East 
48th Street, New 
York 17, for the 
new Junior Cat- 
alogue. 





IN AND OUT 49 Tom Robinson. Illus- 


trated by Marguerite de Angeli. All Ages. $2.50 


““Gay little rhymes about everything and noth 
ing, such as might go running through a child's 
head at play.” Charming, sunny pictures. 


MR. RED SQUIRREL by Tom Robinson. 


Pictures by Kurt Wiese. Ages 6 to 9. $1.50 


A teaparty in the deep woods given by a little 
girl who understood all about squirrels and the 
ways of wild things. 


DRAGON JOHN Written and Illustrated 
by Marie A. Lawson. Ages 6 to 10. $1.50 


A fairy tale in the old tradition told and pic- 
tured with a demure modern humor. A bright 
small jewel of emerald, vermilion, and black. 


SOMI BUILDS A CHURCH Written 
and illustrated by Rafaello Busoni. Ages 9 to 11. 
$2.00 


A picture of the faith that can move mountains, 
and of those strange northern folk: the Lapps. 


BARRIE & DAUGHTER 4y Rebeces 
Caudill. Illustrated by Berkeley Williams Jr. 
Ages 12 to 15. $2.00 


How Fern and her father started a small store 
in their Kentucky mountain community. A novel 
of courage and enterprise. 


THE BOY JONES by Patricia Gordon. 


Illustrated by Adrienne Adams. Ages 10 to 13. 
$2.00 


Jones had a consuming passion: to live in 
Buckingham Palace. How he achieved it makes 
a sprightly Victorian panorama. 


The Viking Press, New York 
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(Continued from page 8) 
wrote The Foreign Office and The Language of 
Diplomacy. In 1917 he married May Evelyn 
Hulme. He was somewhat of an eccentric in his 
dress and is reputed to have (temporarily) 
stopped a revolution in Madeira in order to do 
some shopping. 
JUNE 16. Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart, historian 
and authority on George Washington; at Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; eighty-eight. Dr. Hart was born 
at Clarksville, Pa., on July 1, 1854. He gradu- 
ated from Harvard in 1880 and took a doctorate 
at the University of Freiburg in 1883. He joined 
the faculty of Harvard that same year and retired 
in 1926 as professor emeritus of the Science of 
Government. For fifteen years he edited the 
American Year Book. Since 1927 he had been 
editor of the Roosevelt Encyclopedia. His major 
work was The American Nation, written between 
1903 and 1918, issued in twenty-eight volumes. 
His first volume, The Formation of the Union, 
appeared in 1892. In December 1918 he was 
accused of espionage, a charge which was shown 
to be the handiwork of German propagandists. 
JUNE 16. Erman Jesse Ridgway, magazine pub- 
lisher and editor; at Clifton Springs, N.Y.; 
seventy-six. Mr. Ridgway was born in Ohio and 
graduated from Yale in 1892. For a time he was 
associated with the Frank A. Munsey Company. 
In 1903 he founded the Ridgway Company, pub- 
lishers of Everybody's, afterward absorbed by the 
Butterick Company. Ridgway became editor in 
chief of Everybody's, Adventure, and Delineator. 
From 1917 to 1924 he was an associate of Mr. 
Munsey in the publication of the New York Sun 
and the New York Herald. He was a founder of 
the B.R. Double U Club in New York City, a 
meeting place for literary folk. 
JUNE 16. Bayard Veiller, playwright; seventy- 
seven. Two of his better known titles are Within 
the Law and The Trial of Mary Dugan. 


JUNE 27. Arthur Waugh, head of Chapman and 
Hall, publishers; at London; seventy-seven. Mr. 
Waugh was the editor of many books, includ- 
ing the nineteen-volume Biographical Edition of 
Dickens. He published his autobiography in 1931. 


Juty 2 [Berne radio}. Louis Gillet, author and 
art critic; in France; sixty-seven. He wrote a 
number of books on French and Italian art, and 
in 1935 was elected to the French Academy. 


Jury 2. Dr. H. A. Jules-Bois, French poet, 
novelist, playwright, and lecturer; at New York 
City; seventy-four. Dr. Jules-Bois was born in 
Marseilles, and studied at the Sorbonne. He spe- 
cialized in psychology and was best known for his 
theory of the “superconscious mind,” the direct 
opposite of Sigmund Freud's theory of the sub- 
conscious. He was an advocate of feminism, and 
the author of some forty books, many based on 
his extensive travels. He came to the United 
States in 1915 as a good-will ambassador to coun- 
teract German propaganda. 


Juty 6. John Anderson, author, playwright, 
drama critic; at New York City; forty-six. He 
was born in Pensacola, Fla., and was a graduate 
of the University of Virginia. Since 1920 he was 
drama critic on several New York papers. He 
wrote The American Theatre (1938) and The In- 
spector General (a play adapted from Gogol) 
among other works; and was president of the 
New York Drama Critics Circle, 
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THE LINCOLN 
LIBRARY OF 
ESSENTIAL 

INFORMATION 


13TH EDITION NOW READY 











THE WORLD'S GREATEST FACT FURNISHER, 
QUESTION ANSWERER, ARGUMENT SETTLER, 
and TIME AND MONEY SAVER 











NEARLY INVALUABLE 
2,300 
PAGES FOR QUICK 
. REFERENCE 
- ABOUT 
800 ° 
INSTRUCTIVE 
ILLUSTRATIONS Contains the answers to MORE 
e THAN A HALF MILLION questions 
pertaining to The English Language, 
MORE THAN Literature, History, Geography, 
20,000 Government, Fine Arts, Science, 
INDEX Mathematics, Economics, Education, 
ENTRIES and Biography. 
The Frontier Press Co., Dept. WB 43, ARCO BINDING 
Lafayette Bidg., Buffalo, 3, N. Y. WATERPROOF AND 
spe ge : a a VERMIN PROOF 
Sim oncting eo hoy ar gama $ 19.50 
os ks Maun acs We <5 eas © 
Street _.. 6 Gees Se i< BUCKRAM BINDING 
City ... Viveneere sorely & 1 $17.50 
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Anita Brenner 


66 WOULD like to say, sometime, some- 

where,” writes Anita Brenner, ‘that being 
an American brought up in Mexico gives one an 
obsession to try to reconcile two ways of life, two 
almost always opposed points of view, two sets of 
emotions and interests. I think this is why I 
dived into anthropology and why I keep writing 
about Mexico: it seems to me that if enough 
Americans know the story, the conflict would re- 
solve on a plane of human friendliness and de- 
cency. What seems to be happening now is a 
financial-industrial amalgamation of the two coun- 
tries, on a staggering scale— the same thing that 
sowed the wind before. . . .” 

Anita Brenner was born in Aguascalientes, 
Mexico, August 13, 1905, the daughter of F. and 
Paula (Duchau) Brenner. Actually, she con- 
fesses, her childhood was of the “wildest kind,”’ 
but to her, at the time, it seemed ‘pleasant and 
peaceful and normal.”” She well remembers being 
held up, as a very small youngster, to see the 
Omen of War, Pestilence, etc. Later, the guerrilla 
armies straddled the town. 

Most of the people who worked on her father’s 
ranch were in and out of the fighting—they would 
come back with stories and assorted loot, and 
then get restless and go off again. The stable- 
man, one day, escorted young Anita and her sister 
through the encamped Villistas to the home of a 
Scottish lady who was trying hard to drill a little 
English grammar into their heads. Just a step 
ahead of them lay a wallet—full of paper money, 
hundreds of pesos. Together they put in a full 
day trying to spend the money fast, for anything 
they could get. For twenty-four hours later the 
General might be gone and the money would be 
worthless. As it was, it brought in only a few 
baskets of fruit and a dozen bright red bandannas, 
sold them by a couple of dazed tradesmen. When 
Fletcher blockaded Veracruz the Brenners fled by 
train; the train was attacked, her father nearly 
killed; but a wholesale massacre was averted, she 
says, simply because somebody yelled “Those 
aren't Americans, they're Germans.” The family, 
however, returned to Aguascalientes and were the 
last Americans—probably the last foreigners—to 
leave, in 1915. Her mother managed to work out 
a very remarkable grapevine, through which came 
word of all troop movements; and she also ran a 
kind of private soup-milk-and-coffee kitchen and 
first-aid dispensary. Anita remembers it well. 


She studied at the University of Texas, at the 
National University of Mexico, and Columbia 
(Ph.D., 1934). Following her doctorate work she 
was appointed head of an investigation into Mexi- 
can art, commissioned by the National University 
of Mexico. She was married in 1930 to Dr. David 
Glusker; they have three children. 

From 1925 to 1927 she did research for Ernest 
Gruening (Mexico and Its Heritage); during 
1928 and 1929 she was Latin American editor of 
the Nation; and from 1930 to 1932 she worked 
under a Guggenheim fellowship. In 1933 she 
acted as special correspondent for the New York 
Times, and again in 1938, when during the oil 
expropriation she became, through her friendship 
with Cardenas, the first foreign reporter to get a 
statement from him on policy. She was also asso- 
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ANITA BRENNER 


ciated with Fortune in 1938; and had meanwhile 
served as art editor of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 

Her Idols Behind Altars came out in 1929 and 
three years later, Your Mexican Holiday, written 
chiefly “in self-defense.” (She had been con- 
stantly bombarded with guests bearing letters of 
introduction from friends.) But she had no idea 
that she had let herself in for a ‘‘lifetime chore” 
—it ‘keeps on getting reprinted’ and she keeps 
on “having to revise.” The Wind That Swept 
Mexico has been highly praised. She would like, 
right now, however, to “credit Mr. [George R.} 
Leighton with more than the picture job.” It was 
he, she says, who “requested, coaxed, demanded, 
threatened, promised, and practically clubbed the 
book into being... .” She has faith that this 
achievement marks ‘the end of a lot of bread- 
and-butter journalism and the re-beginning of 
solid work.” 


OcTOBER Book CLUB CHOICES 
Book-of-the-Month Club 


Dual selection: 

c/o Postmaster, by Corp. Thomas R. St. 
Crowell ; 

Paris-Underground, by Etta Shiber. 


Literary Guild 
O River, Remember! by Martha Ostenso. 


Junior Literary Guild 

Older boys: Australia: the Island Continent, by 
Grace Allen Hogarth. Houghton 

Older girls: Wenderley, by Gertrude E. 
Doubleday 

Intermediate group: American Warplanes, by Eliza- 
beth Mallett Conger. Holt 

Primary group: Dogie Boy, by Edith Heal. 
man 


Catholic Book Club 
G. D. Chesterton, by Maisie Ward. 


Readers’ Club (September) 
Huckleberry Finn, by Mark Twain. Readers’ Club 


George 


Scribner 


Dodd 


Mallette. 
Whit- 


Sheed & Ward 
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RARE CHINESE BOOKS 
MICROFILMED FOR POSTERITY 
BY LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


we it became apparent that the Japs were 
to invade China, the National Library of 


Peiping crated thousands of the world’s rarest 
books and shipped them to the United States 


for safekeeping. 
The books ... 
China has ... date back to the Sung period 
(960-1279 A.D.). Today in the Library of Con- 
gress at Washington, D.C., over 20,000 of these 
volumes are being microfilmed for posterity. 


the finest literary treasure 


Copies are being sent to China for the use of 
Chinese scholars. Duplicate prints are available 
for purchase by American libraries. 


In its preservation program the Library of 
Congress has also microfilmed the papers of 
Theodore Roosevelt; Washington Evening Star 
(1852 to date); the Washington Post (1872 to 
date) and many other newspapers; legislative 
journals; the Library’s catalogs and shelf-lists. 


BETTER THINGS for 


BETTER LIVING... 


Papers of Thomas Jefferson and other rare man- 
uscripts are now being microfilmed. 

Thus, through microfilming, the Library of 
Congress inexpensively obtains facsimile repro- 
ductions of rare and unique materials. At the 
same time irreplaceable original books, records 
and manuscripts can be put in vaults for safe- 
keeping. Du Pont microcopy FILM has a treated 
emulsion that resists scratches and abrasions and 
a special safety base tested and approved for 


archival use. Send for free booklet entitled: fi 


“Du Pont Filmsfor Documentary Reproduction.” 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Photo 
Products Dept., Room 1428 N, Wilmington, Del. 


OU PONT 


REG. y. 5. pat. OFF. 


MICROCOPY FILM 


THROUGH CHEMISTPY 
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Harry Emerson Wildes 


EARS ago, in a small summer colony at 

Brigantine, New Jersey, Harry Emerson 
Wildes learned enough about petty civil govern- 
ment and its pompous chicanery to turn him 
against this kind of thing for good: he once ran 
for mayor and lost by two votes, chiefly because 
at the election booth he softened and voted for his 
opponent, while his opponent voted for himself. 
Wildes has since wisely concerned himself with 
economics, sociology, anthropology, and the art of 
writing. 

Harry Emerson Wildes was born in Middle- 
town, Delaware, April 3, 1890, the son of Albert 
Adams and Rhoda Catherine (Foster) Wildes. 
At the age of seven he played with law books in 
the Law Association Library of Philadelphia while 
his mother helped edit a law dictionary (Bou- 
vier's). He heard law incessantly and liked it— 
until he came to realize that it was “‘soulless, 
mechanical, and inhumane.”’ But all that, he says, 
was before he knew anything about progressives, 
like Brandeis and Frankfurter. 

His early schooling was tolerable but not ad- 
venturous. And from Central High School, Phila- 
delphia—which enjoys the privilege of awarding 
a B.A. degree—he went on to Harvard (B.A., 
Economics, 1913). He took part in theatricals 
(and even now plays leading lady for the Frank- 
lin Inn Players in Philadelphia), but he shied 
from the literary glare of such campus luminaries 
as John Reed, Walter Lippmann, and Heywood 
Broun. The University of Pennsylvania awarded 
him an M.A. degree in 1922 and a Ph.D. five 
years later. He began his newspaper work as a 
district man — Roxborough and Manayunk — for 
the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. His first as- 
signment—out of the district, as it happened— 
was a simultaneous interview with Taft, Wana- 
maker, and Billy Sunday on whether Unitarians 
would go to Heaven. The Bulletin did not print 
the story and Wildes suspects that it was in all 
probability only a professional exercise. He was 
then sent out to report Emma Goldman on birth 
control. This, too, was never printed. Yet Wildes 
feels that every youngster needs a year of district 
reporting to teach him that “life is real and 
earnest if not always beautiful.” He stayed at 
newspaper work until he began graduate study, 
combining that with the teaching of history and 
economics in Philadelphia high schools. He was 
married in 1919 to Helen Jaquette. 

In 1924 Wildes was given an opportunity to 
replace Tom Jones (now President Thomas E. 
Jones of Fisk University) in Japan, and he left 
for the East with his wife. He himself taught 
economics to graduate students at Keio Univer- 
sity, Tokyo, and Mrs. Wildes taught English to 
the girls of the Friends’ School. While he dug 
into Japanese history and language, she “ran a 
commission business in Japanese crystals.” A. 
Morgan Young, editor of the Japan Chronicler, 
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HARRY EMERSON WILDES 


has said, in fact, that Wildes learned more in less 
time than anyone else who had been to Japan. 
Wildes rejects this statement, but admits that the 
trip did provoke three books, for one of which 
(Japan in Crisis) he is now on the proscribed 
list. (This was to have been put into German, 
oddly enough, just before the formalities of the 
Berlin-Tokyo friendship, and his volume, to his 
excessive pride, was automatically forbidden in 
Naziland.) He had a considerable admiration for 
some of his Japanese students—eager, honest, and 
in a few cases, liberal, though they struck against 
him, when he ‘‘announced grades out loud.” 

His traveling has been done with an eye to see- 
ing the humblest peoples and the remotest places 
first. And one of his major regrets concerned a 
necessary refusal of an invitation to go on an 
archaeological expedition into Western China. 
Both he and his wife, however, did have an ex- 
clusive interview with Gandhi and attended the 
funeral of Sun Yat Sen. 

Wildes returned to newspaper work in 1928 as 
reviewer for Walter Yust, whom he afterward 
succeeded on the Philadelphia Public Ledger. For 
the past eleven years he has reviewed for the 
Philadelphia Forum. He moved (also in 1928) 
to Valley Forge and bought a log cabin, a pre- 
revolutionary relic. The Colonial environment has, 
he says, been responsible for Valley Forge, The 
Delaware, Anthony Wayne, and Twin Rivers. His 
life of Stephen Girard is to be published in Octo- 
ber, and will be followed by a juvenile, Secret 
Army. 

B. ALSTERLUND 
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THE BOOK OF 
KNOWLEDGE 


IN STEP BY STEP 
WITH THE CHILD 


Tue Book oF KNOWLEDGE presents 
subjects in a simple, visualized and 
interesting manner. It meets the 
need, long recognized by educators 
for a_ children’s 
work psychologi- 


librarians, 
own reference 
cally arranged. Hence, it has none 
of the mechanical, mature, reposi- 
tory-like makeup so often found 
in standard encyclopedias. Its plan 


and 


of presentation enhances the use 
value of each of the 20 volumes, 
and gives full recognition to the 
psychological fact that the atten- 
tion span of a child is brief. 


with THE 
Step by 


The child 
300K OF 
step he advances from the simplest 
facts to the at 
the same time getting facts in their 
full relationship to other. 
Through this logical and psycho- 
the child 


grows up 


KNOWLEDGE. 


more advanced, 


each 
logical arrangement 
comes to know how an entire sub- 
ject grows out of any of its parts. 
This helps to make learning easy 
and increases the use value of 


tents are divided into 17 major 
departments covering the principal 
fields of learning. 


HANDY INDEX VOLUME 


The index volume with 31,000 al- 
phabetical references directs the 
child, the librarian or the teacher 
to the required article. 


Maroon Artcraft Binding 
20 vols. .......... $79.50 


(CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY) 
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the articles. ] The GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 
} (School and Library Division) 
j 2 West 45th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 
] Please send me a descriptive folder 
EACH BOOK STANDS J “Psychological Arrangement of The Book 
BY ITSELF of Knowledge” and other literature. 
P EE 55:5 kee ROR EEO Ot «Ute a8 b-« die ie 
There are 20 volumes with ! , 
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. . « truly a human in- 
terest story. Recommend- 
ed for every library." 


Library Journal. 


The CHIANGS 
of CHINA 


By Elmer T. Clark 


It is difficult to speak of Gen- 
eralissimo and Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek without using superla- 
tives. In this book, colored only 
by fact more romantic than fic- 
tion, drama more stirring than 
the motion picture, is the stuff 
of which history is written. 


With what genius and spiritual 
power have they lifted the hopes 
of the peoples of the world? 
The answers are generously sup- 
plied in this new book—a story 
not only fascinating to read but 
also basic to understanding Asia 
today. 


The Chapters 


CHARLES JONES SOON IN AMERICA 
CuHarLes Jones SooNG IN CHINA 
THe Soonc Cuimpren Go To SCHOOL 
THe KUNGs, THE SUNS, AND THE SOONGS 
THe CHIANGS 
Tue Ticer’s Lair 


MaAyYLING SoonG CHIANG RETURNS TO 
AMERICA 


ony $] 


Profusely illustrated 


Just Published! 
ABINGDON-COKESBURY 


NASHVILLE 2, TENN. 














: The 


Picture 





Collection 


The 


5th edition of a valuable 
pamphlet describing in detail 
the Picture Collection of the 


Newark (N.J.) Public Library, 
“presented in the hope that re- 
lating our experience may stim- 
ulate the exchange of ideas and 
thus further library, school and 
museum service in the field of 
visual aids.” 


First published in 1910 as a sec- 
tion of Volume I of the “Mod- 
ern American Library Econ- 
omy” series, edited by John Cot- 
ton Dana. The present revision 
by Marcelle Frebault under the 
direction of Beatrice Winser 
forms a section of Volume 2 of 
the same series. 





| Chapters include: Description, 
Sources of Material, Picture 
Collection Equipment, Process- 
ing, Auxiliary Collections of 
Visual Aids and Graphic Arts, 
Picture Collection Service, List 
of Subject Headings and Index 
to Sources of Pictures. 


pa $1.25 1943 





THE H. W. WILSON CO. 


950 University Avenue 


New York 52, N. Y. 
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CORNELL BOOKS on Shipbuilding 


SHIP OUTFITTER’S HANDBOOK 
By Emil M. Hansen 


————— 


Because it’s designed to match actual experi- 
ence on the job, every ship outfitter will recog- 
nize this new handbook as a real production 
tool. It puts stress on the need for organizing 


job experience, cuts away the, deadwood of 
out-of-date methods, lays down the procedures 
that will help the man on the job get the most 
out of what he is doing. 





291 pp. Illustrated 17 Plate Supplement $3.00 
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SHIP WELDING HANDBOOK 
By Martin ]. Coen 


For thousands of new shipyard welders, this 
practical handbook presents in a simple, direct 
fashion, the basic steps in every stage of ship 
welding. For thousands of experienced ship 
welders, it is the invaluable guide to the pro- 


505 pp. 


cedures and techniques that have been devel- 
oped to meet yesterday's “can’t be done” ship 
welding problems. Hundreds of clear-cut il- 
lustrations and working drawings make this a 
must book for the ship welder. 


261 Illustrations $3.50 
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SHIP WIRING 


To increase production, shipyards are using 
men with little or no electrical knowledge to 
lay and install cable and equipment, leaving 
the skilled jobs to those with greater experi- 


227 pp. 


By John E. Scull 


ence. Here's the book designed for that new 
man—this “Primer of Cable and Fixture In- 
stallation” is for the trainee concerned with 
doing a first-class job. 


Illustrated $2.00 
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SHIP STRUCTURE AND BLUEPRINT READING 
By H. L. Heed 


To understand ship’s drawings is the first prints and build ships. It explains how to 


requirement of a shipyard worker—he must 
know the shapes and structures that sections 
are built up from and he must know how to 
put them together, each in its proper place. 
This book teaches shipyard workers to read 


learn from blueprints the shapes and plates 
from which each section is to be fabricated, 
and the location and dimension of each unit 
and the method of joining these units into 
the completed ship. 


258 pp. Illustrated $2.50 
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BOOKLIST 
Listings 


The following books have been listed 
in “The Booklist.” They will prove 
to be popular and valuable additions 
to your technical collection. We 
suggest you order now. 


Phastiess TWRONR occ cc cccccccectccccvcsse $3.00 
Plane Trignometry Made Plain: Carson .. 2.75 
Machine Shop Work: Shuman .......... 3.50 
Metallurgy: JOMMSOM ..... cece cee enneeees 2.50 
How To Read Electrical Blueprints: Heine- 
5 Cee ek heccdeesserddeccevecucs.s 3.00 
Hlow to Plan a House: Townsend-Dalzell .. 4.50 
Flight—Aviation Engines: Kums .......... 3.25 
Flight—First /Principles: Wright -Martin- 
i 1G0hs Sigaaaacvaid cd en beeen bedee oe 2.50 
Flight—Construction and Maintenance 
WURE-DIPOR PERERA owe cccccccccecses 2.50 
Flight—Meteorology and _ Ajircraft  Instru- 
ments; Wright-Martin-Dyer ............. 3.25 


Fundamentals of Machines: Hobbs-Kuns- 
BO, no b0 0 ehadseKddese iciipatentes 2.00 
Fundamental Shop Training: Shuman-Mon- 


BPE Add dnd de Feud Mad buececyerncee 2.00 
How to Design and Install Plumbing; Mat- 

Cs AM 4 ReandeedbercissabCisacsiéugess 3.00 
How to Train Shop Workers; Prosser-Van 

ED “ace ab cb dSd Gh etebs eb des dahshstendee 1.25 
Machine Shop Operations; Barritt ...... . 6.00 
SS «WEES, ep cwtsncdnecwsds secs 3.50 


Tool Design: Cole ...... . 4.50 
Practical Mathematics; 
Kinney 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 
Vocational Publishers Since 1898 
Drexel Ave., at 58th Street, Chicago, III. 


The Story of a Wave 
By Joan Angel, U.S.N.R. 





from ‘‘Boot Days’’ to “Active Duty 


St. John (whose sketches for her own 
gage’ made such a hit!) 


cil of Books in Wartime, Inc. 
“‘Readers’ Choice,’’ this issue. 


HASTINGS HOUSE 


NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 











DREARY, DRAB and pry... pues. 


that no one bothers to open. . . 


Even the professional worker shudders at 


the chilling titles of its long, technical articles. . . Lined up against the |i- 


brary wall, it helps to deaden the sounds of those who walk about, whisper 


or eat peanuts. . . 9 


DEFINITELY NOT! 4 ccorine deotng wit exe 


cation—the livest, most important enterprise in your community— 


must itself be alert, enlivening and alive. 


So follow the trend to 


The Journal of Education 


$2.75 a year, September to May, inclusive 


6 Park Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Indexed in Education Index 
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ANGEL of the NAVY 


Joan Angel (her commanding officer blushed every 
time he called out her name from his roll 
tells candidly and wittily of her life in the WAVES 


N.B. Ninety-four pert illustrations by Betty Utley 
‘Excess Bag 


$2.00 A Recommended War Book by the Coun 
Recommended 





















CHIPS, THE STORY OF A COCKER SPANIEL 


By Diana Thorne and Connie Moran 

An endearing little fellow with the most appealing 
eyes is this lovable cocker spaniel who only wants 
to find a master. Appealing illustrations by both 
author-artists. Ages 5-8. Postponed to January, 1944. 


THE PIRATE'S APPRENTICE _ 


Written and illustrated by Peter Wells 

The author of “Mr. Tootwhistle’s Invention” with a 
new picture-story of a boy who wanted to be a 
pirate. Ages 6-10. $1.25 


ALL ABOUT OSCAR, THE TRAINED SEAL 

By Mabel Neikirk. Ilustrated by William O'Brian 
The adventures of the funniest animal of all—a seal 
named Oscar trained by Mr. Zabriskie. Full of illustra- 
tions in the famous “Oscar” mood. Ages 8-12. $2.00 


MIDNIGHT AND JEREMIAH 


By Sterling North. Hlustrated by Kurt Wiese 

An enchanting story out of the heart of childhood. 
The tale of a little boy and his black lamb, Midnight, 
by the author of GREASED LIGHTNING and new 
Literary Editor of the New York Post. Ages 8-10. $2.00 


THE RETURN OF SILVER CHIEF 


By Jack O'Brien. Illustrated by Kurt Wiese 

Here is the favorite combination of Jim Thorne and 
Silver Chief in an adventure story with all the O'Brien 
thrills. Ages 12 and up. $2.00 


STORY PARADE STAR BOOK 


Outstanding stories selected from Story Parade Maga- 
zine. Eighth in the well-known series. Ages 9-12. $2.00 


THE SWISH OF THE CURTAIN 


By Pamela Brown. Illustrated by Ottilie Foy 
A fifteen year old author's first book and a corking 
good story for older girls. An amateur theatrical 
group in pre-war England. $2.00 


you— 


By Hawthorne Daniel 

Illustrated by Hamilton Greene 

An exciting historical adventure tale of the days 
of 1850—for older boys. Mystery and plenty of 
action. $2.00 


JENNY’S SECRET ISLAND 


By Phillis Garrard. Illustrated by Dan Sweeney 
Bermuda and a mystery out of its romantic past forms 
the setting for the adventures of Jenny. A story for 
older girls that every one of them will love. $2.00 


THE LONE WOODSMAN 


By Warren Hastings Miller 

Illustrated by Kreigh Collins 

A boy and his dog lost in the Canadian wilds furnish 
the theme for this exciting story for older boys. Full 
of camp lore. $2.00 


STORIES TO LIVE BY 


By Gertrude McKelvey 

Illustrated by Pelagie Doane 

The Beatitudes for Children. A series of charming 
stories based on the everyday experiences of child- 
hood which explain the great principles of Christianity. 
Few children, though the Beatitudes are taught in 
almost every Sunday School, really understand them. 
Mrs. McKelvey has filled a great need for both parents 
and teachers with this little volume. 75 cents 


THE CHRIST STORY 


An Everett Shinn Illustrated Edition 

Taken from the Bible text of Matthew and Luke, 
King James Version, this is the story of Jesus from His 
birth till the age of twelve. Interdenominational in 
appeal because it is purely and simply Bible text. 
The illustrations, in full-color, are so beautiful as to be 
breathtaking. A gift edition for all the family. $1.50 
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LIBRARY REVIEW 


A British Bookish-Library Magazine 


The problems of librarianship are the 
same east and west, and interest in 
books is equally general. A recent 
survey of two select bibliographies 
of American literature showed that 
eighty per cent of the books listed in 
them have been published in Britain. 
On the other hand, every worthwhile 
book published in Britain is also 
published in the United States. The 
position therefore is that this maga- 
zine on the library and bookish sides 
should have a direct appeal to 
American librarians, and we invite 
subscriptions for the new volume, 
commencing with the Spring, 1943 
Number. $2 per annum post free. 


LIBRARY REVIEW 


3 DUNLOP STREET, GLASGOW, C.1. 
SCOTLAND 
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SACAJAWEA 
OF THE 





SHOSHONES 
¥ 


By Della Gould Emmons 


Alive with pulse-quickening action, Della Gould 
Emmons’ historical novel vividly re-creates the most 
stirring days of our history. Devil-may-care fron- 
tiersmen of doubtful morals . . . the gallant explor- 
ers, Lewis and Clark ...and Sacajawea, eyes 
alight with a great mission, people the pages . . 
to make yesterday real as today. 


PRICE $2.50 


BINFORDS 
& MORT 


Publishers 
PORTLAND, OREGON 








BY THE PACIFIC 








* THE CHRONICLES OF AMERICA 


A Narrative History 


THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA 


. A Pictorial History 


A WEALTH OF WELL ORGAN- 
IZED AND AUTHORITATIVE 
INFORMATION ON THE BACK- 
GROUND AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


OE 


FOR FREE FOLDERS AND 
LIBRARY PRICES WRITE 


. YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
386 FOURTH AVENUE 
: NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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_ THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, Rus- 
sian, etc. For Schools and Self 
Instruction. Wall Charts 
for Object Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 


M. D. BERLITZ 

















The WORLD of 
... the FUTURE 

is made by the... 
LEADERS of 
... TODAY 


Read their stories in 





630 Fifth Avenue, New York 





















CURRENT BIOGRAPHY 


Monthly issues, $3 a year—Yearbooks—1940, 1941, 1942—on the service basis. Write for rate. 
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REEDOM 
SPEAKS 


Ideals of Democracy in 
Poetry and Prose 


An Anthology 
Sponsored by 
the College English 
Association 


Selected by 


George F. Reynolds 
Donald F. Connors 


Foreword by 
Henry Seidel Canby 
286 pages; $2.00 


“‘Here are Plato and the Psalmist and 
Lincoln and Stephen Vincent Benét, but 
also the Sinking of the Wasp, and Mark 
Twain, and Carl Schurz. . ."’ 


‘*Recommended with earnest satisfaction 
to the American reader.’’ Foreword 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 E- 26th St.. New York 10. N.Y 

















5 Essential Vocations 





Menu Making 
Food Preparation 
Chefs' Guides 
Hotel Operation 


Executive Housekeeping 


Make your catalogue file complete with 
our free list of 500 practical books for 
hotels, restaurants, clubs, soda fountains, 
tea rooms, school and college restau- 
rants, hospitals and_ institutions. Also 
free list of our 112 publications. 


THE DAHLS 


Stamford, Conn. 








South 
American 
Handbook 


1943 $1.00 


722 pages—many charts and line maps— 
of facts. Chapter 1 highlights the en- 
tire region. Chapter 2 briefly describes 
21 ports of call. Each of the following 
23 chapters treats in detail one of our 
neighbors south of the Rio Grande, and 
Cuba and the Falkland Islands. Also 
separate chapters on meat, petroleum, 
banking, air services, etc. 

If it’s a question about government, 
climate, industries, travel, statistics, 
physical features, hotels, cities, history, 
resources, trade, currencies, etc., the 
answer will be found through the 27- 
page index. 


N.B. London Import—Supply Limited. 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 


New York, 52, N.Y. 
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Facts about AVIATION NEWS 
and AIR TRANSPORT 


AVIATION 


Alr JRANSPORT 


Hy 





Two new McGraw-Hill publications offer a new information 
service to the $20,000,000,000 Aviation Industry 





Why Two New AERONAUTICAL 
Publications Now? AVIATION NEWS 


To meet the rapidly increasing informa- 
tion needs of war and post-war aeronau- OBJECTIVE—To bring interpretive jour- 
tical development. To fill the urgent need nalism to aeronautical news presentation—at 


for basic and specialized information de- top speed—to the top men. 


livered swiftly to the men who are plan- =. 
ning and building U. S. leadership in EDITED BY — Robert H. Wood, well-known 

—e aviation news analyst, will direct a seasoned 
world aviation. editorial staff in Washington, D. C. Other 


editors and correspondents in key cities here 


i d abroad. 
What is AVIATION NEWS? and abroa 
Sods amines , , zazine of avia- CIRCULATION— 10,000, by subscription 
A high-speed weekly magazine o CIRCULATION 10.000, hy | subscrition 


i 2ws i etation and analysis. To 2 
tion news interpr theese yeaa, $26. 


bring aviation news, its meaning and 
its background to busy top executives. 


Timely. Accurate. Clear. Compact. A I R T R A N Ss P Oo R T 
What is AIR TRANSPORT? OBJECTIVE—To serve the specialized 


needs and promote the sound development of 


A monthly magazine wholly devoted to war and post-war transport—reaching ALL 
the progress, interests and problems of concerned with the future of U. S. air com- 
the air carrier. Strictly an air transpor- merce. 


tation magazine. 
EDITED BY—Fowler W. Barker, long-time 


secretary of the Air Transport Association, 


Will AVIATION'S Scope Be will direct editorial staff headquarters at 


New York, assisted by editors and corre- 


4 
Curtailed? spondents at key points. 
No. America’s oldest aeronautical maga- od 
zine will intensify its job of serving the pearagy or eg g Pinging - 
men who design, engineer, produce, mer- three years, $10. j : F 


chandise, operate, and maintain Amer- 
ica’s air supremacy. 














For additional information, sample copies, etc. inquire of your regular agent or: 


AVIATION DIVISION 














McGRAW-HILL PUBL. CO. — 330 W. 42nd St. — New York 18, N. Y. 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 





Medieval 
American Art 


By Pal Kelemen 


For the first time the astounding achieve- 
ments of Pre-Columbian America in 
architecture, sculpture, pottery, weaving, 
metalwork, and other applied arts appear 
in one work—two magnificent quarto 
volumes, one of text and the other con- 
taining 960 excellent photographs. 


“The most complete and penetrating gen- 
eral survey of native American art ever 
published. . . Indispensable for profes- 
sional workers in the fields of art, ar- 
chaeology, history and science. All libra- 
ries really ought to provide their public 
with it."—N.Y. Times Book Review. 


Two-volume set $22.50 





Ready Sept. 14 


Jane’s 
Fighting Ships: 
1942 


Edited by Francis E. McMurtrie, 
A.l.N.A. 


Here is the latest and most up-to-date 
edition of the acknowledged authority on 
all the navies of the world. Lists newly 
built ships and sinkings up to May 
1943, in so far as this information has 
been released by the censors. $19.00 








Books that look ahead 





Towards 
an Abiding 
Peace 


By R. M. Maclver 


An explanation of how war 
can be _ abolished—and the 
price we will have to pay. 
“This book, no less than Will- 
kie’s ‘One World’ ought to be 
the book for everybody to 
read this year.”—Chicago Sun. 

$2.50 





The 
New Europe 


By Bernard Newman 


A profound study of the 
problems of settling Europe’s 
boundaries. Complete with 
maps and index. $3.75 





The 
Legacy of 
Nazism 


The Economic and 
Social Consequences 
of Totalitarianism 


By Frank Munk 


The author of “Economics of 
Force” here describes the 
drastic social, economic and 
political changes wrought by 
Nazi domination. A plan for 
a new construction. $2.50 

















THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Vocation Without Regrets 
By Althea H. Warren * 

CIENTIFIC vocational education in _ to utter testimonials in view of the “Grand 


America was one of the compensatory 
by-products of the First World War. With 
about four million returned service men to 
be placed back in civilian work, it was only 
reasonable that a plan to give guidance was 
set up by the government. The American 
Library Association, which was then run- 
ning the camp libraries, issued reading lists 
on how to prepare for many types of em- 
ployment. Training and apprentice classes 
were opened on all sides. Remarkable 
advance was made in methods of civil serv- 
ice examinations, aptitude tests, and grade 
scoring. Up to that time, about half the 
youngsters who went to work simply fell 
through a convenient hole like the olive or 
the orange in a packing house. If they 
determined what they wanted to do in ad- 
vance, it was. merely in order to have an 
answer ready to that question of the great- 
aunt or concerned parent, “What are you 
going to be when you grow up?” They 
usually selected the most obvious or most 
picturesque opportunity at hand with little 
study of the whole range of possibilities. 


Glamour Preferred 


Library work was not a favorite consider- 
ation in contrast to acting for the movies, 
singing on the radio, trained nursing, and 
aviation. Those of us who happened to 
fall into libraries back in the early decades 
of the twentieth century can’t help wanting 


.* President, American Librar 
City Librarian, Los Angeles, 
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Association, 1943-1944; 
“alifornia, Public Library, 
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Right and Left’ which is sure to take place 
as the war progresses and during the world- 
scale readjustments when it ends. 

Compared with teaching, medicine, and 
nursing, or the law, there are few librarians 
in any community. The 1940 census num- 
bers them at less than 50,000 in the United 
States. They represent a great variety of 
libraries, however: high school, college, 
and university libraries; special libraries in 
many sorts of business and industry, such 
as public utilities, oil companies, moving 
picture makers, war plants, and army 
camps; county libraries reaching rural areas 
through bookmobiles and mail deliveries; 
public libraries in every size of community ; 
and endowed research libraries with rare 
books for consultation instead of  circula- 
tion. This means that with a little judi- 
cious searching the applicant can usually 
find the desired type of position in any 
one of our states or territories. Going to 
a library in the Hawaiian Islands has al- 
most become synonymous with a marriage 
announcement. Getting married, moreover, 
no longer means giving up her occupation 
for the woman in library work. Nearly 
50 per cent of the staff in most of the 
large libraries are married. Few people 
who graduate from college and complete . 
a fifth year in a library school, which is 
the present prescription for being a profes- 
sional librarian, ever change to other em- 
ployment. We are either an unambitious 
or a contented lot for salaries are low com- 
pared with the other professions. 
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What are the temperament and philoso- 
phy which hold the workers in a library, 
usually for a lifetime? 

First is an appetite for reading. There 
is the exhilaration of living in a perpetual 
snowstorm with the books and magazines 
of the world piling around you. Not to 
see the publisher’s new spring catalogs; not 
to have access to the unbroken files of the 
thoughts and discoveries of the past; not 
to talk every day with people to whom 
writing and reading are supremely im- 
portant would represent an unnourished 
sort of life after the habit of living on a 
printed diet has once been acquired. 

The second great reward is what means 
most in any vocation. It is the possibility 
for service and a prized and important serv- 
ice for all ages and types of people. To 
be successful and satisfied in library work, 
the librarian must have what Gelett Burgess 
called the “educated heart.’’ It must bring 
the same triumph to find an elusive quota- 
tion or to produce the directions for build- 
ing an outdoor fireplace as it does for the 
nurse to break a fever, or for the life in- 
surance salesman to safeguard his client's 
old age. 

Lastly, there is the gratification of keep- 
ing in order a stock in trade which mounts 
into the thousands or the millions. Books 
are valueless if they are out of place. The 
science of always having at hand the one 
most potent when it is wanted has never 
been completely achieved. There are un- 
ending opportunities for improvement in 
classification, cataloging, indexing, circula- 
tion methods, binding, shelving, and dis- 
tributing books. Possibilities of change 
prevent ossification into routine. The com- 
plications of each day demand improve- 
ments in organization and the conquest of 
detail. 

I have always wished that one of our 
great libraries might have on its walls the 
dramatic sequence of any man’s progress 
from birth to death. The symphony, which 
is the most varied and powerful of musical 
compositions, can always be interpreted as 
an allegory of life. In the same way the 
theme for a mural expressing the best that 
painting can attain should be the cycle of 
a human being. Its first panel is a garden 





in the early morning—that background of 
childhood where everyone of us learned the 
fascination of plant life, birds, and animals 
in the changing lights and colors of a day 
or of the seasons. The path broadens 
to a highway where friends, and assailants 
too, jostle along in groups bent on under- 
takings or adventures. The luckiest have 
one or two sustainers who walk beside them 
in complete confidence and understanding 
for long stretches of the climb. Occasion- 
ally, a comrade turns off on a side road 
and never returns. As the way mounts 
steeply through heat and storm and rough 
travel, the vistas widen and peaks of aspira- 
tion rise ahead. There are desert stretches. 
There are bonfires and hilarity. There are 
storms to battle and weird swamps to cross. 
There are woods of refreshment. In the 
end, each of us vanishes into a mist. 


Good Companionship 


The librarian on this pilgrimage takes 
the journey with good companionship and 
a sustaining purpose. The books he carries 
represent whole nations of the best thinkers 
among past and present humanity. His - 
fellow workers are the surest sort of friends, 
since they hold admirable what he also 
holds admirable. “The readers who come 
to him are served with the ripest and most 
richly flavored of his harvest. 

It is reassuring to test the library vocation 
for what have been enumerated as the five 
most important ingredients of a successful 
life. Listed in order of their value, they are: 

1. Good Health 
Honesty 
Love of Humanity 
Intellectual Curiosity 
Sense of Fun 


A bw N 


These possess physical, moral, mental, and 
spiritual stamina with the additional min- 
gling of the celestial and diabolic which 
prevents a human atom from taking him- 
self seriously. Library work cultivates all 
five of them. There is nc good reason why 
it should be healthy, but it seems to be. 
The best explanation of why germ-contain- 
ing, dusty books and .moving processions 
of human flotsam have an invigorating 
(Continued on page 28) 


“<WomeN War Workers, Liprary STYLE—On duty in public libraries in Albany, Brooklyn, 
Buffalo, New York, Queens Borough; in Allegheny College; in Dallas Technical High School and 
Fremont, Nebraska, Senior High; in Denver General and Fort Monmouth Hospitals; in Paramount 
Pictures Library; in Natchitoches, Louisiana, Parish, and in Pulaski County, Arkansas. Special thanks 
to New York Public Library and to A.L.A. for lending numerous pictures. 
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Mrs. Jepys on Conservation 
By Doris Mosdell * 


EPT. 2. This daye coming home, did 
purchase a newsbooke, ye Wilson Li- 
brarye Bulletyn, which they say doeth the 
bookworme many a goode turn; therein did 
read a strong argument set forthe on ye 
necessity of economye among library-folk. 


Sept. 3. Up betimes therefore and to the 
Toronto Public Librarye, being of a mind 
to discover what quaint measures of new 
thrift my friends there myght devise, they 
being in no wise extravagante folk to be- 
ginne with. Indeed they so far are in 
despair over the mandate that they do take 
most extraordinary care to waste nothing, 
and to want as little as possible. 

Outdoors I am mightily taken with the 
blackout notice-boardes, whereon in lumi- 
nous paint shineth in the dark all manner of 
information concerning new bookes (though 
rare), without the trouble and expense of 
lamplight. 

So indoors, and there beyond the um- 
brella stand meete a clerk, doing nothing 
but tying knottes in broken elastic bandes, 
and like to lose his wits thereby; and an- 
other with a stock of common tallow candles 
who whispering directs me to my Mystery 
and Western shelfe. Was mightily sur- 
prised to hear that, to save electric power, 
patrons of ye librarye are now given a candle 
on entering, and may if they do desire, light 
it at a perpetual-Lighte for the better find- 





ing of bookes on the shelves. Here in days 
of electric light I did myself much pleasure 
to browse; but shadows climb tall and 
strange with my candle, so that in reading 
The Clue of the Severed Thumb | startle 
myself rarely and come away much disturbed 
in minde. 

Now I do believe all booksellers to be 
almost undone by reason of the Warre, and 
do the more so by reason of the light steel 
chains which now fasten the volatile Mr. 
Tuttle and my friende Zane Grey to the 
shelfe; am mightily saddened by contem- 
plating the necessity which prompted this 
Invention, and am moved to fresh vows of 
honesty. 

By and by remark the wax fallen from ye 
drips of borrowers, and am much astonished 
to see caretaker with polishing brush clean- 
ing the floors therewith. I also learn of a 
new scheme: to wit, a patent shade for can- 
dles to collect lampblack, to make ink out 
of afterwardes. 

Have speech of pretty maid who writes 
up bookes with gray goose quill, and am by 
her convinced that they do all that is pos- 
sible to economize; and much that is not. 


And so to bedde by candlelight, the which 
I have not done these many yeares. God 
bless us all, and bring us to speedy Vic- 
torye. 


* Circulation Division, Toronto Public Libraries. 
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(Continued from page 27) 
and preservative effect must be that the 
body of man prospers in a rhythmic mo- 
tion. He who keeps going like a humming 
top is least apt to topple over. The in- 
dividual whose approval you need most in 
library life is yourself. That esteem can 
be got only from the equilibrium of an 
inner integrity. And hecides there is little 
scope for bribery, theft, or deception in the 
bookish career. As for the desire to do for 
others, which makes a man a “giver” rather 
than a “grabber,” it is absolutely inherent 
in a business founded on the conviction that 
we can profit from what other people have 
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to say. Equally fundamental is an inex- 
haustible enthusiasm for ideas. Words and 
thoughts, sometimes stirred into a batter of 
feeling, are the stuff of which books are 
baked and on which readers are fed. Lastly, 
of course, anyone who deals daily and all 
day with “the human various” has to possess 
the ability to laugh inwardly if he is to keep 
afloat. 

If wealth is eliminated from the require- 
ments of the future as involving such 
bothersome taxes that it is cheaper to get 
along without it, then choose librarianship 
for being healthy and wise. You will be 
satisfied. 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 











Conservation of Personnel 
By Irene Fetty * 


N one aspect, at least, libraries are better 

equipped to face the current critical short- 
age of manpower than are most business and 
industrial firms; years of experience have 
conditioned us to working with staffs that 
are entirely inadequate to handle the work 
that should be done. Since most of the 
problems that have been thrust upon us by 
wartime conditions are merely an intensifica- 
tion of the old familiar ones, we wonder to 
what extent the old familiar solutions can 
be applied to the present emergency. 

Looking at it from this point of view, we 
find that the reduction in available personnel 
may be quite comparable to what happened 
during the depression of the thirties when 
reduction of funds was the cause of de- 
creased staffs. 


Four Approaches 


We have used four general approaches to 
the problem of manpower shortages in the 
past. One of these has been to hire addi- 
tional staff; while a second has been to limit 
the types or quantities of services rendered. 
A third method has been to lessen waste 
effort by using the manpower available as 
efficiently as possible through reduction of 
inefficient methods and of duplication of 
work. The fourth approach involved the 
more efficient use of personnel by means of 
better selection, assignment, training, and 
supervision of staff. 

Of the four approaches which have been 
used in the past, the first is obviously in- 
applicable to our present circumstances, and 
the last three, therefore, achieve greater im- 
portance than ever before. 

Reduction of library services during the 
nineteen thirties ranged from the closing of 
branches and the shortening of hours to the 
discontinuance of acquisition work in the 
field of fiction. Obviously, under present 
conditions, just as during the depths of the 
depression, it is vitally important that essen- 
tial services be maintained, or even increased 
at the expense of some services which have 
merit in themselves, but are not significant 
aids in accomplishing library objectives. 
While there may be some possibilities for 


* U.S. Department of Agriculture Library. 
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using less staff in this approach, they will 
not be great, simply because few if any li- 
braries have ever been able to devote staff 
time to services which may be considered 
luxuries. 

This leaves only the elimination of waste 
effort and more efficient use of personnel as 
approaches through which there is any hope 
of ameliorating the present personnel situa- 
tion. The extent to which this is done suc- 
cessfully may determine, in the final anal- 
ysis, the extent to which essential functions 
may be maintained. 

The chief sources of waste in library 
methods, other than in personnel practices, 
which have been revealed in past studies, 
are waste through duplication of work and 
waste through inefficient routines, equip- 
ment, and working conditions. For example, 
duplication of records is often found be- 
cause similar information is needed in dif- 
ferent parts of the library. However, the 
policy of maintaining the record in the place 
where it is most used and insofar as possible 
referring to that record from other depart- 
ments of the library is a partial solution. 
The streamlining of pall eons is another 
angle from which to attack the problem of 
the number of manhours needed to carry on 
the activities of the library. Staff time saved 
by the elimination of unnecessary steps from 
existent procedures is as real as if additional 
staff were hired. New equipment and major 
improvements in working arrangements are 
probably out of the question at the present 
time, but they must be mentioned because of 
their importance. 


Better Utilization of Personnel 


Probably the most important single group 
of activities in the better utilization of the 
available personnel is that directly relating 
to personnel practices. One of the reasons 
we find it difficult to obtain people in all 
grades is because library salaries are so low 
compared with other salaries. More effort 
must be applied to bring salaries up at least 
to the levels recommended in the careful 
studies prepared by the American Library As- 
sociation. Careful analysis of jobs (merely 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Job Methods Training in Libraries 


By Frances C. Gates * 


66 A* ‘Why?’ of everything you do” 
is the basic teaching of the War 
Manpower Commission’s Training-within- 
Industry Job Methods Program. If we stand 
off from our jobs and look at them objec- 
tively, asking ‘““Why do I do that?” we be- 
gin to see our familiar routines is a new 
light. The questioning shows us that we 
carry on many details of our work just from 
force of habit, and that procedures which 
we follow unthinkingly could be shortened 
or even eliminated because they serve no 
real purpose. When a group asked, ‘Why 
do you do that?” in connection with some 
step in library routine common to libraries 
everywhere, the staff member answered, ‘‘Be- 
cause the girl who had this job before me 
always did that.” Over and over again that 
was the reply to the fundamental ‘‘why.”’ 

In order to make the questioning process 
most productive, naturally we must search 
for facts and arrange them in a logical or- 
der so that we can recognize our problem 
completely. This the Job Methods Pro- 
gram calls breaking down the job. It is 
nothing more than listing in the most faith- 
ful detail every single step we follow in a 
given operation. We must include every- 
thing, indicating distances traveled, and 
make a complete step-by-step breakdown of 
the method we use in performing the job. 
A diagram of a room or a layout with ar- 
rows indicating the flow of our work, helps 
us to see what we are actually doing; the 
traveling around and the many handlings 
of materials confront us graphically when 
we trace them on charts with colored pen- 
cils. Next, we ask of each step in turn, 
“Why is it necessary? What is its pur- 
pose?’ If we can satisfy ourselves that each 
single detail is necessary and does have a 
purpose, we are ready to ask the next set of 
questions. But it often happens that when 
some aspect of our work is put under this 
microscope of questioning we find we could 
omit a particular step and arrive more speed- 
ily at our destination. 

In a certain library not long ago we were 
applying Job Methods in the cataloging de- 
partment. The head of the department in 
showing me exactly what she did, step by 
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step, from the time the new books came in 
until they were ready for the shelves, said, 
“And every day that I accession books I en- 
ter the total number here in this ledger.” 
She got up, walked across the room, and 
brought back a large ledger which was kept 
on a shelf. I was about to ask why the 
ledger was kept so far away from where the 
entries were made when I realized that we 
had not yet spoken of the entries themselves 
and the reason for making them. So going 
back to fundamentals, I asked, ‘““Why do you 
make those entries? What is the reason for 
them?’ It soon appeared that the cataloger 
honestly did not know the reason. The best 
answer she could make was that the former 
cataloger had kept that record. 


Who? What? Why? 


“But what for?” I persisted. ‘““Who uses 
those figures, who ever sees them, what real 
purpose do they serve?’ She didn’t know. 
All she knew was that every time she acces- 
sioned books she entered in this particular 
ledger the date, the total number of books 
accessioned at that time, the first number 
used and the last. Later, when the librarian 
came in to see how we were getting on, 
I said, ‘““We have lots of questions to ask 
about various things that happen in this 
room. For one thing, why are these entries 
made in this ledger?” The librarian studied 
the open page for a moment, then put back 
his head and laughed. 

“You've got me there,” he said. “I 
haven’t looked into this book in 10 years.” 

Now, the point of the story of course is 
that there are a lot of other records we keep, 
and a lot of steps we take, which are really 
waste motion, and which we would never 
bother to take if we would only stop to ask 
ourselves, “Why?” 

When we are convinced that the oper- 
ations are necessary ones, Our next questions 
deal with the place, the time, and the per- 
sonnel best suited to the work under study. 
Place and time mean not only, ‘In what de- 
partment?” and ‘Morning or afternoon?” 
but concern themselves with relative con- 
siderations such as these: “Is the desk near 
enough the shelf-list? Am I running back 
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and forth because these shelves are too far 
apart? Are the application forms in the 
most convenient drawer at the circulation 
desk ?’”” At our Job Methods Clinic in New- 
ark in March the head of a large suburban 
library said to me, ‘I’m ashamed to say so, 
but I often walk 100 feet for a red pencil.” 
Until that day, when we talked about writ- 
ing out a step-by-step description of our 
routine, she had never stopped to consider 
the cost, in waste time and effort, of poor 
arrangement. 

Just as ‘“‘where’”’ is relative, involving ques- 
tions of proximity and use, so “when” 
means not only ‘at what hour of the day” 
but also “in what order.” ‘Which should I 
do first? Should this come before that?” 
Often we found during the New Jersey Job 
Methods project that a job was greatly im- 
proved, shortened, and made less burden- 
some by close study of the whole time angle. 
A free typewriter, a quiet room, an unoc- 
cupied desk—we discover when they are 
available when we start all over in our think- 
ing about them and ask ourselves, ‘“When is 
the best time to do this job?” 

The War Manpower Commission’s Job 
Methods Training Program is concisely 
stated on a pocket-size card reproduced here 
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HOW TO IMPROVE 


JOB METHODS 


A practical plan to help you produce 
GREATER QUANTITIES of QUALITY 
PRODUCTS in LESS TIME, by making 


the best use of the Manpower, Machines 
and Materials, now available. 
STEP I—BREAK DOWN the job. 


details of the job exactly 
Present Method. 


1. List all 
as done by the 


2. Be sure details include all:— 
— Material Handling. 
— Machine Work. 
— Hand Work. 


STEP II—QUESTION 
1. Use 

WHY is it necessary? 
WHAT is its purpose? 
WHERE should it be done? 
WHEN should it be done? 
WHO is best qualified to do it? 
HOW is the ‘best way’ to do it? 


every detail. 


these types of questions: 


2. Also question the: 
Materials, Machines, Equipment, 
Tools, Product Design, Layout, 
Work-place, Safety, Housekeeping. 








\ 
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and anyone can follow the logical thinking 
behind it just by reading over the four steps 
and considering their implications. The 
principles used in developing this wartime 
program are those long recognized by indus- 
trial engineers, and applied in work simpli- 
fication schemes in modern industrial plants 
throughout the country. It is only common 
sense, after all, and the principles apply in 
any field, to any kind of work where re- 
petitive processes are carried on. Libraries 
have many areas of work—all the “house- 


keeping’ they do—where Job Methods 
Training Bae Processing of books, 
mending, discarding, circulation desk ar- 


rangement and routines, fine slip procedure, 
overdues, preparing magazines, statistics, all 
fall within the area of job simplification, as 
the experience of many New Jersey libraries 
amply demonstrated. The list of improve- 
ments in work methods which the staffs of 
these libraries worked out on the basis of 
the Job Methods principles is long and en- 
couraging. 

Perhaps a description of how one of these 
improvements was made will best illustrate 
how the system works. In Linden, New 
Jersey, the staff decided to study their work- 
room routines. They found that four sepa- 





STEP IlI—DEVELOP the method. 


. ELIMINATE unnecessary details. 

. COMBINE details when practical. 

. REARRANGE for better sequence. 

. SIMPLIFY all necessary details:— 
— Make the work easier and safer. 


— Pre-position materials, tools and 
equipment at the best places in 
the proper work area. 


new 


_ 


ww bo 


— 


— Use gravity-feed hoppers and 
drop-delivery chutes. 
— Let both hands do useful work. 


— Use jigs and fixtures instead of 
hands, for holding work. 


5. Work out your idea with others. 
6. Write up your proposed new method. 


STEP IV—APPLY the new method. 


1. Sell your proposal to the boss. 
2. Sell the new method to the operators. 


3. Get final approval of all concerned on 
Safety, Quality, Quantity, Cost. 


4. Put the new method to work. Use 
it until a better way is developed. 
5. Give credit where credit is due. 





Job Methods Training Program 
TRAINING WITHIN INDUSTRY 








War Manpower Commission 
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rate sets of operations were being carried on 
there, and alter making step-by-step break- 
downs and diagrams of the room showing 
distances traveled, they discovered that 688 
feet of walking was involved in carrying 
out the four processes, as things were then 
arranged. Supplies for mending books, 
checking magazines, preparing magazines, 
and for the physical preparation of new 
books—embossing, pasting, labeling back, 
and shellacking—were kept in the supply 
closet of the workroom. Some magazine 
checklists were kept in the reference room 
and the children’s room, each about 40 feet 
from the workroom. The usual method was 
to carry all the materials from the supply 
closet to the worktable and to replace them 
in the closet when the work was a Shel- 
lacked books were stood to dry on a book- 
truck, tying up the truck when it was needed 
elsewhere. The prepared paste was kept on 
a window shelf near the sink, 6 feet from 
the worktable in the opposite direction from 
the closet. 


Studying the breakdowns and charts, the 
staff quickly noticed that it was the supply 
closet that was determining the routines. 
The logical place to store ee ge is near 
where they are to be used, and that led to 
the construction of shelf compartments 
along one side of the worktable, which pro- 
vide space for all the supplies used in all 
four operations. For mending, 7 trips to 
the closet to assemble materials, and 7 trips 
to return them, are saved, reducing the walk- 
ing from 182 feet to 9 feet. In checking 
magazines, trips to the closet and to the 
reference and children’s rooms were elim- 
inated, cutting the 246 feet formerly trav- 
eled to 6 feet. Preparing magazines had in- 
volved trips to the supply closet for the 
drill, sewing supplies, book pockets, and to 
the window shelf for paste, with an equal 
number of trips to replace the materials. The 
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new system cuts 110 feet to 14. In prepar- 
ing new books the old method meant a trip 
to the safe for the embosser, another to the 
supply closet for book pockets and date 
slips, still another to the window shelf for 
paste, and later a further trip to the closet 
for labeling materials. Later still the shel- 
lac, also kept on the window shelf, had to 
be brought to the table. Since different 
stages of this work were done at different 
times by different people, the materials for 
the whole job were never assembled at one 
time. The table had to be cleared or an 
empty booktruck found to hold the books 
while the shellac dried. The new system 
reduces the walking from 150 feet to 9 
feet. The freshly shellacked books are set 
to dry on the top of the shelf compart- 
ments. Thus an easier, shorter, and more 
orderly way was worked out for doing these 
everyday housekeeping jobs, by making an 
objective study of details. The 688 feet 
were reduced to 38 feet. No one had ever 
questioned the methods they were using, 
but when they started asking “Why do we 
do it this way?” the staff at Linden discov- 
ered how they were repeating steps and 
handling materials needlessly. 

Job simplification is nothing new. Sim- 
pler, more economical methods are con- 
stantly being developed scientifically in mod- 
ern factories by the use of time and motion 
studies, films, flow charts, plus an eagerness 
to improve. Cost accounting reveals the 
actual cost of minute operations, themselves 
parts of larger processes. Naturally in bus- 
iness cost is a factor in determining profit, 
and useless steps and processes must be elim- 
inated if business is to thrive. Now, faced 
with personnel shortages, not only money 
but man hours must be spent wisely. Li- 
braries do not have to compute the cost of 
each minor operation in order to survive. 
Since they do not operate for profit they 
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WorK TABLE PLANNED TO SAVE STEPS 
Linden, New Jersey, Free Public Library 


have neglected to study their work methods 
carefully, and are spending money and man 
hours on needless routines. These routines 
can easily be simplified if library staffs will 
only trouble to ask “Why?” and then on the 
basis of the answers to that question go 
ahead and eliminate and rearrange their 
processes. The objective of any library is 
ever increasing service to its own public; 
with smaller staffs, new ways must be found 


for getting through the housekeeping which 
exists only to make possible the real work 
of the library. We forget that that is so, 
and sometimes carry on complex details for 
their own sake. Job Methods Training can 
make a start on the long-overdue business 
of cutting routines to the minimum, to free 
us for the really important work we all have 
to do. 





CONSERVATION 

(Continued from page 29) 
a further extension of studies already made 
in many cases) will help us to use each per- 
son to the maximum of his capacity and will 
help us to avoid wasting professional time 
on subprofessional and clerical duties. Guid- 
ance of supervisors in the better training of 
staff is a key to fuller use of personnel. The 
training of our personnel so that they know 
not only their own duties, but the way their 
work contributes directly to the achievement 
of the library’s aims, has always paid divi- 
dends. Special efforts to see that each new 
person appointed is selected for a particular 
job and that each employee is doing the job 
which he can do best is vital in terms of 

work accomplished and of morale. 
This is not a one-library problem. The 
total pool of manpower is so limited that 
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OF PERSONNEL 


the community of interest in efficient use of 
staff demands a highly selective method of 
placing librarians. Personnel selection agen- 
cies such as those of the American Library 
Association and the library schools can do 
much to aid in finding the person best fitted 
to the particular job. 

Little more can be done in so short an 
introduction as this than to sketch a few of 
the key approaches to this critical problem 
of effective utilization of manpower. It is 
hoped that this brief summary will call to 
mind some of the approaches that have been 
used so that they may be applied more in- 
tensively not only to the solution of immedi- 
ate problems, but to the establishment of 
higher standards of library service in the all- 
important postwar years. 
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One Library’s Volunteers 
By Mary P. Parsons * 


T is important in wartime to conserve the 


value of a library's services to its com- 
munity, and this means, of course, that a 
public library must not only adapt its regu- 
lar services to changing conditions but must 
undertake new services in support of new 
wartime community activities. By some li- 
braries this must be done under the double 
handicap of rising costs and budget cuts. 

The Lakewood Public Library, like many 
others, has been finding it necessary to in- 
crease its technical book service, to meet 
transportation problems by taking more 
books out into the community, to adapt its 
work to changing school curricula and so- 
cial conditions and to operate a war infor- 
mation service capable of anticipating com- 
munity demands for all kinds of informa- 
tion on home protection, on community mo- 
bilization, and on postwar planning. 

It has become important to supplement 
and illustrate the library's printed collec- 
tions on the warring nations, on war prob- 
lems, and on Latin American relations by 
increasing use of moving pictures, forum 
discussions, exhibits, and sometimes by mu- 
sic for understanding and relaxation. 

In the community it has been taken for 
granted that the librarian or some member 
of the library staff would serve as a mem- 
ber of the Mayor's Civilian Defense Coun- 
cil, of the Mayor's Postwar Planning Com- 
mittee and of many other civic committees 
working for public safety or inaugurating 
important wartime community projects. 

These things require staff time, both pro- 
fessional and clerical, and staff time has 
been diminishing. The year 1942 brought 
to an end a large WPA clerical project 
upon which the library had been obliged 
to depend for a number of years. The year 
1943 brought the library a cut in tax appro- 
priations. To balance the budget it became 
necessary to leave vacant, in all departments 
and services of the library, positions of pro- 
fessional and clerical sal members who 
were going into war services and war in- 
dustries. 

Survival of library services became a ques- 
tion of mathematics and when the total of 
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available staff hours was subtracted from 
the total of hours needed the result was 
alarmingly minus. We were convinced that 
“The show must go on” and that it was 
necessary to recruit volunteers. 

The first volunteers were members of the 
library staff who recruited themselves. Some 
of them who had always gone the extra 
mile began to go the extra hundred miles, 
thinking this of more value to the com- 
munity than to volunteer for some other 
kind of war service for which they had not 
been trained. 


AWVS Helped 


When the head of the Lakewood Ameri- 
can Women’s Voluntary Services was asked 
for a library volunteer project, the answer 
was “Certainly,” and the same day a volun- 
teer came to the library to talk over the or- 
ganization of the project. 

It was agreed that an AWVS leader 
would recruit volunteers willing to do any 
work of value to the library, and that she 
would take charge of their time records and 
of any personnel questions that might arise. 
Each volunteer would earn her uniform by 
one hundred hours of work and would be 
encouraged to go on for a longer time. 
Volunteers would wear the AWVS arm- 
band to distinguish them from regular staff 
members. The library was given the right 
to accept or reject any volunteer but the 
choice was so well made by AWVS leaders 
that everyone proved acceptable. 

After talking with each of the twenty- 
three volunteers, I assigned each one to 
some department or service in the main li- 
brary or a branch, according to her ability, 
her special interest, and her available hours. 

An “indoctrination” course was given to 
the volunteers once a week for six weeks. 
With the Montclair film, “Portrait of a Li- 
brary,” as a curtain raiser we began a series 
of lectures, discussions, and visits to depart- 
ments. We wanted all the volunteers to 
understand the library’s aims, to know 
something about all the services available 
to the public and about the general organi- 
zation that makes these services possible. 
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It seemed advisable not to train volunteers 
as a group in various library routines but 
to let each one learn the routines of her own 
work from the head of the department or 
service to which she was assigned. In this 
way practical work and general understand- 
ing could begin at the same time and each 
could supplement the other. 


Special Projects 


A number of volunteers have done such rou- 
tine work as typewriting, filing, backing maga- 
zines and assisting with bindery records. Those 
who have wanted exercise have been glad to 
shelve books. One housewife, who has a small 
son, has enjoyed doing clerical work in an ele- 
mentary school library. 

Several volunteers have helped to serve the 
public at the Lending Desk and have done it 
accurately and charmingly. One has checked 
our holdings of books on various club and church 
reading lists, and several others have helped in 
listing and rearranging some of our magazine 
collections. One who is a teacher with a mas- 
ter’s degree has learned to assign subject head- 
ings to vertical file materials. The former mana- 
ger of a rental library has helped in the Order 
Department. A housewife, formerly and still an 
expert stenographer, has come regularly to take 
dictation. 

The head of the AWVS motor corps has been 
delivering all the books we send to shut-in 
readers. 

A musician volunteered to conduct a radio 
listening group at the library during the grand 
opera season. 

Several volunteers who know the community 
well have been clipping from an accumulation 
of old newspapers the articles of value to the 
libeary’s Lakewood Historical Collection. 

Volunteers who know books have taken charge 
of sorting Victory Book Campaign gifts and the 
selection has been so well done that an officer 
in charge at one camp has sent a letter of appre- 
ciation to VBC Headquarters in New York. 

When it became evident that no member of 
the library staff would have time to plan and 
organize the 1943 series of film forums, I asked 
a very gifted volunteer to work out some sug- 
gestions. I told her that the community had 
given the library a sound projector and a very 
fine radio-record player and that we had had 
such things as civilian defense films with discus- 
sion led by a police officer, and a Latin American 
evening with films, music, dancing, and an art 
exhibit arranged by the President of the His- 
panic Society of Greater Cleveland. Then I de- 
scribed the Cleveland Public Library's collection 
of films, which our library is privileged to bor- 
row, and gave her some film catalogs and lists. 
From this point she worked independently and 
outlined a series of meetings on such subjects 
as Mexico, Venezuela, and Victory gardening. 
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Her plans were approved without change and 
she booked films, invited speakers, and explained 
the plans to professional staff members long 
enough ahead for them to prepare exhibits or 
booklists and press releases. At each meeting 
she acted as one of the hostesses and kept at- 
tendance records. She is now working on plans 
for the 1943-1944 season. 

Before and during the time of this large 
AWVS project, other pieces of volunteer work 
have been carried on for the library. 

Some of them were connected with special 
projects of short duration of which three are 
typical: Lakewood volunteers recruited by the 
Cleveland Health Museum acted as guides to a 
large nutrition exhibit which the museum had 
lent to the library. On another, occasion a Lake- 
wood musician gave a program of Bach music 
in the library as an introduction to the coming 
Bach festival at Baldwin Wallace College. Sev- 
eral times the High School Victory Corps came 
to pack an accumulation of Victory Campaign 
books. 


Research 


A former member of the library staff who is an 
expert photographer volunteered to do an ex- 
tensive piece of research work in adapting a 
camera and nonpriority materials to replace a 
number of clerical workers. Description of this 
research work, now successfully completed, must 
wait until it has been tested in actual experience. 

When in the course of the photographic re- 
search we noticed that some colored cards used 
by the library did not photograph clearly under 
all conditions, we found other uses for these cards 
and the AWVS again came to the rescue by offer- 
ing to type about 30,000 white cards. The same 
volunteer who had organized the film forums 
and who had meanwhile been appointed AWVS 
leader of the library project has taken charge of 
this work and helped coordinate the efforts of 
many typists and about sixty-five Girl Scouts and 
Campfire Girls. A department head and an ex- 
pert secretary from the Lakewood City Hall and 
the office managers of two large Cleveland firms, 
as well as several members of the library staff, 
have said it was fun to help with this project 
in the evening. The work has been tompleted 
in record time at a cost of $56 for new cards 
less the value of old cards for other uses. 

Another volunteer project was initiated by a 
citizens’ committee and is being carried on by 
the Lakewood Chamber of Commerce in coopera- 
tion with the Public Library. This is a card 
file of Lakewood Service Men and Women which 
is being compiled by a volunteer who was for- 
merly a library cataloger. She has also organized 
her neighbors into a clipping bureau to pre- 
serve all current newspaper items about Lake- 
wood's service men and women. The list will 
probably be incorporated later in the city’s of- 
ficial Roll of Honor which is to be preserved in 
the library and we hope the clippings will form 


(Continued on page 37) 
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Jills-of-All-Trades—the Volunteers 


By Dorothy T. 


ROM borrower to volunteer to staff 
member gives one an over-all picture 
of the varying demands made upon libraries 
and their staffs. As borrowers in the quiet 
atmosphere of the reading room how little 
we citizens know of the ceaseless planning 
for improvements in library services for us! 
How unaware we are of the activity which 
pervades the “back office’ day in and day 
out. As volunteers how little do we realize 
that when we phone to the library to say 
we cannot come in today—because it is too 
good a day to miss airing the winter clothes 
-we are delaying the completion of work 
planned especially for us to do at that time. 
And as a staff member in charge of volun- 
teers how understanding we must be of un- 
intentional thoughtlessness and occasional 
failures as we try to inculcate and strengthen 
a sense of responsibility in the volunteer to 
her work. 

The importance of volunteer service in 
public libraries has been demonstrating it- 
self very effectively in the town of Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, a residential town of 
about 40,000 population. 

The Montclair Library is a member of the 
local Council of Social Agencies which be- 
lieves in volunteers as channels of interpre- 
tation for its membership, and the library 
was quick in realizing the assets of such a 
group of workers. Volunteers have been 
used in the library for some time, but an 
active coordinated program was started six 
months ago under a full-time paid super- 
visor, about half of whose time is given 
to the volunteer work. The volunteer pro- 
gram is under the direction of the De- 
partment of Public Relations and the super- 
visor is assistant to the director of that 
department. 

How is a volunteer program developed ? 
Through evaluating the help needed by a 
curtailed staff in routine library work, and 
in developing programs which have quali- 
ties essential to the growth of a library 
through expanding citizen interest. 

In this period of war the Montclair Li- 
brary has a circulation of about 300,000 
books per year, with a professional staff of 


* Assistant to the Director of Public Relations, Montclair, 
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fourteen, and during the first six months of 
1943 about one hundred volunteers gave 
163434, hours. 

How has this extensive use of volunteers 
been developed by the library? By making 
a former volunteer a member of the staff in 
charge of the volunteer program. How was 
this volunteer pomorewsett in the first place? 
Through the “Women’s Registration 
Cards” which the Montclair Defense Coun- 
cil asked Montclair women to fill out long 
before Pearl Harbor. This volunteer 
“checked” the library as one field in which 
she was willing to offer her services. How 
does this staff member find volunteers? The 
Central Volunteer Bureau with its file of 
several thousand ‘Women’s Registration 
Cards” is a natural source of supply. Also 
through years of volunteer work in various 
town agencies and women’s organizations 
she has an acquaintance with a large group 
of women, with whose abilities she is fa- 
miliar, and on whom she can draw. And 
last but not least the satisfied volunteer is 
the best volunteer as she brings to the li- 
brary those who are not in the first two 
categories. 

What does supervision entail? Obvi- 
ously the overseeing of the work the volun- 
teer is doing and how she is doing it; hold- 
ing her to a high level of endeavor; evaluat- 
ing the volunteer's attitude toward her 
work, toward the institution, and develop- 
ing and maintaining an harmonious rela- 
tionship between staff and volunteer. 

At the present time there are eighteen dif- 
ferent ways in which volunteers are used in the 
Montclair Library, fourteen of which constitute 
very real and effective ways of conserving pro- 


fessional personnel for the things only profes- 
sionals can do. These fourteen are: 


Catalog Department (171 hours): 


Keeping files current 
Pasting book pockets 


Department of Public Relations (5293/, hours): 
Clipping and mounting all publicity 
Mounting samples of library printed ma- 
terial which are exhibited all over the 
country 

Making an index of Montclair men and 
women in the Services 

Speaking before local groups 
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Storytelling (by graduates of the library's 

storytelling course) 

Typing (128 hours, included above) 

Making a collection of printed material 
and pictures of early Montclair 

Operating the library's moving picture 
projector (about 700 people have seen 
films at the library in six months) 


Circulation Department (121% hours) 


Shelving books, 
papers 

Cleaning and mending books 

Rejuvenating picture file 

Delivering reserved books by bicycle 


magazines and news- 


The four remaining ways in which volunteers 
are used (8124 hours) 


For clipping newspaper items for an 
Army Unit stationed near by 

For the Victory Book Campaign 

As liaison groups with ll 
Churches 

For collecting photographs for a perma- 
nent file of Montclair men and women 
who are in the Services. 


Montclair 


Our official photographer is a volunteer who 
has been on call for library work for a year and 
a half. 


NEWS NOTES 


New Jersey’s Governor Edison has announced 
his appointment of Margery Quigley, Librarian of 
the Montclair Public se as a member of the 
New Jersey War Records Commission. This Com- 
mission will assist in forwarding the State’s pro- 
gram of preserving for posterity the varied rec- 
ords of the splendid war services being rendered 
by civilians and of the impact of the war on the 
home front. 

One of the reasons for the establishment of the 
War Records Commission is the inadequacy of 
war records of previous wars. Americans have 
been rather oblivious to the keeping of records 
heretofore, and this Commission is planned to 
make them more record conscious. Miss Quigley’s 
activity on the Commission will be to search for 
these inadequacies in order to prevent their occur- 


ing again. 
s 6 


The Brooklyn Public Library is pioneering in 
the field of auditory education, becoming the first 
public library, so far as is known, to make avail- 
able to the public a foreign language course on 
phonograph records. Chosen to inaugurate the 
new service is the Linguaphone course in Spanish, 
consisting of thirty lessons on twenty-five records. 





ONE LIBRARY’S VOLUNTEERS 


(Continued from page 35) 
the nucleus of a more extensive collection of 
source materials on Lakewood’s wartime history. 

These are some of the many things for 
which the Lakewood Public Library is in- 
debted to volunteers. 

If someone should say, ‘Tell me as one 
professional librarian to another, whether 
it is really worth while,” I should answer 
without hesitation, ‘It is well worth while.” 

It is true that in normal times a public 
institution should be adequately supported 
from public funds but these are emergency 
times when funds are low and need for 
books and information is great. 

It is true that even in emergency times a 
library should not be obliged to depend 
entirely upon volunteers for any work that 
must be done on regular schedule every 
day. A volunteer's first duty is, of course, 
to her family if an emergency arises but 
every bit of work a volunteer does accom- 
plish will either release a staff member's 
time for other work or enable the library 
to do something which it could not other- 
wise have undertaken. 

Some librarians think that volunteer work 
does not pay for the time spent by a library 
staff in organizing, supervising, and training 
volunteers. In Lakewood the time of or- 
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ganizing and supervising has been reduced 
to a minimum by the efficient management 
of AWVS leaders. The training in clerical 
routines is the same training which the staff 
would have given to new employees if ap- 
plicants and salaries had been available. 
Volunteers work shorter hours than staff 
members and so more individuals must be 
trained but, on the other hand, some of the 
volunteers are brilliant people who have 
learned very quickly. The staff turnover in 
these times is not much greater among vol- 
unteers than it is among clerical employees. 

The course for volunteers should be 
counted by the library not as an extra cost 
in time but as an opportunity for extending 
its public relations. 

Working together in an emergency draws 
a community together. I believe that a 
public library should not hesitate to accept 
ee j from the people to whom it belongs 
and to whom it means enough to make 
them want to help in conserving the value 
of library services to the community. 

Most important of all is the contribution 
of volunteers in keeping a library staff in 
touch with community feeling and in taking 
back into the community their knowledge 
of the library and their interest in it. Could 
there be any better kind of public relations? 
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One Problem for 1950 —Woodpulp 
Paper in Books 


By William Warner Bishop * 


ig does not require a prophet nor the son 

of a prophet to be confident in asserting 
that the decay of book-papers made from 
wood fibres will be by 1950 a pressing and 
serious problem for libraries, particularly for 
libraries devoted chiefly to providing the 
means of research. In fact this deterioration 
of paper is even now a matter of grave 
concern. 


For decades librarians have been putting 
their best energies into gathering books. We 
have built up here in America really compe- 
tent libraries of thousands of volumes in 
many fields. We have sought particularly 
to secure specialized journals and the pub- 
lications of academies, universities, research 
institutes, and governments. And we have 
done this all unaware, it would seem, that 
we have been piling up huge collections of 
perishable materials. We have spent un- 
counted sums in their acquisition, their ar- 
rangement and their cataloging. And before 
our eyes fully nine-tenths of these costly 
volumes printed since about 1870 are gradu- 
ally but surely disintegrating on our shelves. 


We have all been aware for decades that 
newsprint is perishable. The efforts to se- 
cure fag-paper editions of our great news- 
papers are witnesses to the understanding 
of that problem at least. And we all know 
that but very few rag-paper editions are 
available—largely because of the labor cost 
of changing the huge rolls of paper used 
in modern printing. We are all painfully 
familiar with the fact that newspapers decay 
and pass beyond the stage of use if left 
unbound for any length of time, and espe- 
cially if exposed to sunlight. I shall deal 
later with the efforts now being made to 
preserve newspapers by means of microfilms 
—themselves a substance whose permanency 
is by no means assured. 


It has only recently been borne in on us 
by practical experience that most books 


* Librarian Emeritus of the University of Michigan; 
Guest of Honor at the Sist annual conférence of the 
New York Library Association, September 1941, at which 
he gave this talk, which is included in Bookmen’s Holi- 
day, Essays and Studies Gathered and Published in Trib- 
ute to Harry Miller Lydenberg, New York Public Library, 
September 1943. 
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printed since about 1870 are likewise perish- 
able and are passing gradually away. Instead 
of producing statistics, let me relate some 
experiences in the Library of the University 
of Michigan. Exact dates and exact predic- 
tions of the life of woodpulp paper do not 
matter on this occasion. What is important 
is to sense the problem, to convince our- 
selves that we must somehow cope with it. 
For this purpose a few practical illustrations 
are needful. 


A Remarkable Collection 


At Michigan we have a truly remarkable 
collection illustrating the history of mathe- 
matics. It begins with an incunabulum, the 
first printing of Euclid, and runs through 
some thousands of volumes for 450 years 
to very modern treatises. Now about fifteen 
years since we bought three or four French 
treatises on algebra printed about 1880 to 
1884. When they arrived—unbound—the 
pages had begun to split and were easily 
shattered by turning. The books could not 
be bound—they would not take sewing of 
any sort. Our impulse was to throw them 
away and charge the purchase to profit and 
loss. But with true scientific tenacity, Prof. 
Karpinski, at whose instance they were 
bought, insisted the books were important 
original contributions to mathematical sci- 
ence and must be preserved. Photostats or 
photographs would be very costly—the 
books ran to about four hundred pages 
each. Microfilms were not then available. 
So we compromised on making boxes to 
contain the volumes, and they have gone on 
quietly decaying in these boxes ever since. 
If anyone uses them, they will be further 
destroyed. At least we have given them 
decent burial! 

We all know how steadily the great Cata- 
logue of Printed Books of the British Mu- 
seum is used in our libraries. It is literally 
an indispensable bibliographical tool. But 
extraordinary efforts have to be made to 
preserve the earlier volumes. We went to 
the expense of covering each page with silk 
gauze and rebinding the entire set with 
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great care, giving it flexible sewing and 
guarding the pages in every possible manner. 
Incidentally this effort at preservation cost 
about $2,500, far more than the price at 
which the Catalogue was originally sold. 
But even with all our efforts there is un- 
fortunately evidence that the paper is break- 
ing. In fact one volume has broken so badly 
that we have had to retire it from use. Now 
you know we just can’t buy any fascicles— 
or even a complete set. We made a micro- 
film of this volume and put it into an Argus 
projector located near the set. It is used 
somewhat, but already the film is badly 
scratched and is in bad shape.t Microfilms 
of catalogs and other books of reference, 
like dictionaries, which require much turn- 
ing of the film to reach the point which a 
consultant needs to read certainly now break 
down in use almost as badly and much more 
quickly than the original woodpulp paper 
they supplant. If we had the entire Cata- 
logue on microfilm we should either have to 
have a formidable battery of projectors— 
which have gone out of production, by the 
way—or else the time required to insert rolls 
of film and remove them would discourage 
consultation, and the operation of changing 
would certainly damage the film, if done 
with the frequency necessary in the case of 
the British Museum Catalogue. How many 
years will pass before the new Catalogue is 
completed? Will there be anything left of 
the original edition in research libraries by 
1950? These are practical questions which 
concern every large library, for they apply 
not to the British Museum Catalogue alone, 
but to thousands of other works invaluable 
in research. Probably by 1950 the process 
of disintegration will just be getting notice- 
able in the case of most books—but it will 
be very pressing for many others which we 
now consider standard. 

Another and quite different case—that of 
some hundreds of French novels printed 
between 1880 and 1910. A collection of 
these—in large part unbound—was received 
as a gift by the University of Michigan Li- 
brary some ten years since. They were an 
important and very well selected group of 
books, which we expected would prove a 
very welcome addition to our already large 
collections in this field. But examination 
showed fully half of them decayed to the 
point where they could not be bound—and 


1 Modern methods of manufacturing of both film and 
microfilm readers have been improved so that the danger 
from scratching has been practically eliminated. 


many which we did bind are breaking up 
now. Warned by this experience, and aware 
of the excellent practice of many French 
publishers of printing some few copies of 
each edition on rag paper of lasting quality, 
I have for ten or twelve years watched 
French antiquarian dealers catalogs for these 
issues on rag paper, and have bought a con- 
siderable number for the library. But there 
must be literally thousands which we own 
printed in the ordinary trade edition and 
destined to disintegrate gradually on our 
shelves. It is probably true that newer edi- 
tions of the more important authors will be 
re-published. But what about the lesser 
writers whose works we have all sought 
with such ardor? 

One further practical illustration: We 
recently made an effort to bind up a large 
lot of Hearings before Committees of the 
Congress of the United States. Now I do 
not need to tell you of all people how much 
valuable material available in no other form 
gets into these Hearings. They are probably 
worth vastly more than all the volumes of 
oratory known as the Congressional Record. 
But examination showed browning of the 
margins of a great many Hearings, even 
those issued in the past few years. We put 
cheap bindings on the lot. They will with- 
out question help to preserve them. But 
these and most other products of the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office will be just waste 
paper before many decades have passed. 
When one recalls the value of such British 
government publications as the ‘“Minutes of 
Evidence” before an array of Royal Com- 
missions he cannot feel comfortable about 
their preservation. We all know that certain 
volumes of the Reports of the British His- 
torical Manuscripts Commission are falling 
to pieces. No better fate awaits our own 
governmental publications. As for those of 
most South American and many European 
countries, I am inclined to feel it not worth 
while to gather such extremely perishable 
products of the printing press. 

These incidents—which could be multi- 
plied many times in the experience of every 
librarian here—lead one.to take a rather 
gloomy view of the future. Certainly those 
librarians whose efforts are chiefly directed 
at the current use of printed materials have 
chosen the better part—they don’t care at 
all if books are worn out in use. I remember 
at the very outset of my library career a re- 
mark of the first children’s librarian in the 
Middle West, Lutie E. Stearns, then of the 
Milwaukee Public Library. Asked at a meet- 
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ing of the Chicago Library Club by an 
older, and perhaps older-fashioned, librarian 
whether the children didn’t get the books 
dirty, Miss Stearns replied with character- 
istic fervor: ‘The best thing we can say 
about a book in the Milwaukee Public Li- 
brary is that it is all worn out and we must 
buy two new copies of it.” There spoke the 
true public library spirit. 1950 or any other 
date has no terrors for those devoted to 
promoting the wearing out of books by 
daily use. 


The Case for Research 


The case of those of us who are chiefly 
concerned with libraries of research is quite 
different. We know we are safe in gathering 
books issued before the woodpulp era. We 
know that some modern papers are remark- 
ably durable. But we also know that our 
millions of volumes are not printed on last- 
ing paper. What, if anything, can we do 
about it? 

About 1900 there was a great flurry in 
the German library press about Zapon—a 
product of nitro-cellulose in which 9 
could be dipped with the result that it 
came practically indestructible—except by 
fire. We all know what happened in the 
Crile Clinic in Cleveland. Nitro-cellulose 
has practically disappeared from the film 
industry. Its proper place is in the manu- 
facture of explosives! When Sree in 
Zapon and thoroughly dried paper became 
about twice its original thickness, but was 
not brittle, could be sewn and stood folding 
tests and tests for wear. If I remember cor- 
rectly only the War Archives of Saxony were 
subjected to Zapon—a most fitting choice. 
Whether cellulose-acetate or some similar 
preparation of a non-explosive character 
could be substituted for the explosive Zapon 
I do not know. Perhaps it could. One never 
dares say the chemists cannot do things! 
When they make automobile bodies out of 
soybeans as Henry Ford is just reported to 
have done, we should not put it beyond 
them to invent a process for preserving 
woodpulp papers! But any process of im- 
pregnation implies an increased thickness of 
the paper itself, and would require that 
books be taken apart and then rebound after 
treatment, a most expensive process and one 
which could not well be contemplated for 
each and every research library for the great 
part of its contents. Whether decay of 
woodpulp paper could be arrested by some 
process of impregnation by a gas which 
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would not require unbinding and rebinding 
of the books seems very doubtful. We all 
know that completely successful sterilizing 
of books by gas is a very difficult process. 
It can be done—it has bon done at the 
Huntington Library in California by using 
an apparatus designed to sterilize fruits com- 
pletely and to kill eggs of noxious insects. 
Whether a similar process could be applied 
to books made of woodpulp paper is another 
problem of great difficulty, but it is not for 
a mere librarian to deny the possibility of 
such a process. Whether it will be an actual- 
ity by 1950 I do not know. But I doubt it 
greatly. 

Of late years the common answer to in- 
quiries about the problem involved in the 
steady disintegration of the papers on which 
the greater part of our modern books are 
printed is that microfilming will take care 
of the matter. Perhaps! But there are many 
very practical difficulties involved. Perhaps 
by 1950—only seven years away—they will 
all be satisfactorily resolved. But it is per- 
missible to point out that there will need 
to be a complete change in library techniques 
if we are to contemplate libraries composed 
in part of books, as now, and in part of 
rolls of films and special reading rooms 
fitted with projectors for reading either 
microfilms or microprints. It is fair to note 
that only those parts of the microfilm process 
which have been adapted from machinery 
developed by the motion picture industry 
have proven both cheap and _ successful. 
Cameras are admittedly successful and their 
cost has been greatly reduced. Film is avail- 
able—thanks to moving pictures—in quan- 
tities at a reasonable cost. Operations of 
photographing, developing and drying are 
well and easily performed. Much more skill 
is required for efficient micro-photographing 
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This microfilm idea is carrying conservation 
too far! 
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than is generally thought to be needed, but 
then skilled operators can be trained. Posi- 
tive prints are produced cheaply and effi- 
ciently from negatives. 


But there we stop. The use of film has 
not kept pace with its manufacture. It is 
not ordinarily possible for even a trained 
person to read film with a hand magnifying 
glass for an appreciable time. If this were 
possible, no other device for magnification 
or projection would be necessary. All that 
would be needed is a proper holder for the 
film which can be turned as pages are read. 
At  apM some sort of machine to facilitate 
reading is absolutely necessary. Even with 
the best machines on the market there is 
eyestrain from an unaccustomed medium 
of reading, bad difficulties for those who 
must use spectacles, and inconvenience in 
making notes. In short, this is a new 
method to which readers must become 
habituated. And further there are very 
serious practical difficulties in preserving 
films used by many people. The machines 
should have the services of a_ trained 
attendant to insert, remove, and replace the 
film—otherwise there is scratching and over- 
heating. 

The use of microfilm on a large scale will 
require very considerable changes in library 
reading rooms and great expenditure for 
their maintenance and the upkeep of the 
projectors. While films can be read in a 
well lighted room, they are more easily 
read in a semi-darkened room. In short, 
they won't in their present stage of develop- 
ment mix well with printed books in the 
same reading rooms. This of itself is a 
very serious obstacle to research. It seems 
to me, then, that the easily proclaimed sub- 
stitution of films for books involves a whole 
lot of internal problems for which we must 
get ready at least by 1950. Not the least 
of these is the supply of efficient reading 
machines. It is no secret that there is—or 
was in August 1941—but one machine left 
on the market, the Recordak, well designed 
for reading films of newspapers, but not so 
convenient for reading all films of books. 
That this is a temporary difficulty is entirely 
probable. That our present progress in 
reading devices and in the use of films has 
not kept pace with the development of 
apparatus for their manufacture—which is 
undoubtedly true now—is no reason to sup- 
pose that the requisite advances will not be 
made. But there is a definite problem here 
as yet only partially solved. 
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There remains the whole amazingly diffi- 
cult problem of organizing the manufacture 
of films—or whatever other preservative 
device may be invented. Here the pub- 
lishers of the world have gone on for about 
seven decades producing a perishable prod- 
uct which libraries have gathered for current 
and future use. Somehow the greater part 
of this product which has found its sup- 
posedly permanent resting-place on library 
shelves must be preserved for the future. 
Easy solutions are impossible. It is easy, 
for example, to say “Let there be a law 
that copies on good rag paper of each book 
published must be manufactured and 
deposited for copyright.” But the book 
publishers know how costly—chiefly in labor 
—such a requirement would be. And any- 
way such a law would not affect all those 
books—huge armies of them—which record 
the thought and labor of the past seventy 
years. If we are to have films, someone 
must organize and finance the labor of 
photographing and making positive copies 
—or even enlargements which are possible— 
of all the important books and sets in, say 
the New York Public Library. And there 
is the huge job of organizing the sale or 
distribution of films—or other products— 
when made. Such a task calls for coopera- 
tive effort of librarians, scholars, founda- 
tions, and governments. Who shall begin 
it? How shall it be planned? Who will 
raise the money? Who, in short, will be 
the preservers of modern learning? This 
is one problem of 1950. 


Having survived the ravages of the past 300 
years—despite the fact that even the atmosphere 
contributes towards their deterioration—Harvard 
University’s collection of rare and irreplaceable 
books and manuscripts will be preserved for fut- 
ure generations through carefully controlled at- 
mospheric conditions in a new wing of the Uni- 
versity Library. 

Not only are light and changes in temperature 
and humidity harmful to printed material but 
gases and acids, normally present in the atmos- 
phere, corrode paper and bindings. Sulphur diox- 
ide, for example, is especially damaging to printed 
material. In order to protect the volumes from 
these active menaces the most modern of air 
purification and conditioning systems will be 
installed. The air conditioners will assure uni- 
formly favorable conditions of temperature and 
humidity while every cubic foot of air used to 
ventilate the edifice will be purified of all gaseous, 
corrosive elements through the use of activated 
carbon adsorbers. 
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Librarykeeping 


By Minerva Laug * 


HERE are innumerable gadgets and 

books to help the housewife in her 
tasks, but many a resourceful housekeeper 
contrives her own timesaving devices to suit 
her particular needs. As with the house- 
wife, the librarian’s work is never done, and 
sensing her needs, valuable library aids have 
been devised to expedite her work. In spite 
of these aids, however, there are many 
things that each librarykeeper must work out 
for herself to meet her particular case, just 
as does the housekeeper. 

The smaller the library staff, the more 
is the work for each member. This is true 
not only of small public libraries, but is 
especially the case with the high school li- 
brary where one librarian is usually the 
whole staff and even has to do some teach- 
ing or proctoring in addition to her library 
duties. Then the librarian must work out 
the solution of her own problems. 

One of the best timesaving devices I 
have made for myself is a bibliography to 
fit my collection of books in such a school 
library. This bibliography is kept in a 
loose-leaf notebook arranged in alphabetical 
order by subject and followed by centuries 
and by the history of the United States in 
chronological order. 

I began with the holiday material which 
was most in demand. At the top of the 
page I typed the word CHRISTMAS in caps 
and below it in small letters the subheading 
FICTION. On this page in alphabetical or- 
der and with several spaces between each 
entry, were listed the authors and titles of 
stories about Christmas. The same proced- 
ure was followed for CHRISTMAS-DRAMA, 
CHRISTMAS-POETRY, and CHRISTMAS-HISTOR- 
ICAL references. The class number and 
pages were put on the line beside the title 
of each nonfiction book. In the case of 
poetry collections, the title and author of 
each poem and the page were noted. Each 
subheading is on a separate sheet, allowing 
for additions to be made without rearrang- 
ing the setup every time. 

Bibliographies were also made for such 
subjects as Anecdotes, Family life, Patrio- 
tism, Saints, Sea stories, etc. 


* Librarian, Lakewood, New Jersey, High School. 
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Fiction comes next, classified by subject 
and arranged in alphabetical order. Next, 
HISTORICAL groups with the centuries ap- 
pearing below the main heading and ar- 
ranged in chronological order. For example: 
under FICTION-HISTORICAL—EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY are listed in alphabetical order the 
authors and titles with the name of the coun- 
try where the action takes place. Last in 
order are the historical novels of the United 
States arranged in chronological order. 

Such a bibliography has many advantages. 
First of all, it is made especially for the 
collection of books with which it is to be 
used. Many bibliographies on the market 
are excellent but all books listed are not in 
every library. This often causes confusion 
and disappointment in the minds of the 
readers who use the bibliographies even 
though those books not in the library may 
be so marked. 

All material on a given subject is kept 
together and appears in an easily understood 
form for the reader who might be confused 
using the card catalog. The page can be 
handed to the reader to use by himself and 
shows him at a glance the material available 
on a given subject which might otherwise 
escape his notice in the catalog. 

In the bibliography, fiction and various 
classes of nonfiction on a given subject are 
brought together. The reader seeking 
Christmas material may forget drama and 
poetry because the librarian has not had 
time to make an analytical card for every 
Christmas poem and play bound in collec- 
tions. It is also helpful to the student who 
may be looking for historical fiction. 

Some librarians do not give subject head- 
ings to fiction but with this type of bib- 
liography all fiction books on a certain sub- 
ject are recorded quickly for ready refer- 
ence. It saves time by not making an analyt- 
ical card for every item which can be easily 
added to a bibliography. All material on 
a given subject is easily available to teachers 
making lesson plans and reading lists. Cop- 
ies are easily made for posting and use in 
bulletin board work. 

I do not recommend that analytical and 
subject cards for certain subjects be omitted 
from the card catalog. No doubt there 

(Continued on page 43) 
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The College Library Staff Under 


War Conditions 
By Andrew D. Osborn * 


HE war has put the loyalty of the staff 

to the library to a thorough test. 
Among the factors testing that loyalty are: 
decreased library budgets, a very high rate 
of staff turnover, an inadequate supply of 
suitable replacements, a general reduction in 
the size of the staff, frequent and sudden 
reshuffling of duties, and severe limitations 
on the amount of service given. At any 
moment any member of the staff, from the 
head librarian down, may expect to be per- 
forming entirely different duties or to be 
absorbing part or all of another’s tasks in 
addition to the load already carried. In par- 
ticular, the professional staff may be called 
on to perform clerical routines, since so 
much subprofessional, clerical, and student 
help has been lost. 

When the country went to war, the pru- 
dent administrator took care to present a 
sound library program to the college au- 
thorities and have it accepted by them. In 
many instances this program provided on 
the one hand for the giving of ‘less service, 
and on the other hand for maintaining the 
acquisition and® cataloging functions at ap- 
proximately full strength. With relatively 
small numbers of readers, the size of the 
reference and circulation staffs might be cut, 
while fewer service points need to be oper- 
ated. This is the side of a library’s work 
where the principal economy can be ob- 
tained without doing permanent harm to the 
library. On the other hand, the acquisition 
function and the record work should be kept 
up adequately. Permanent harm may result 
if there is a hiatus in the library's book- 
collecting activities; and if material is ac- 
quired it should be processed so that the 
records will be properly maintained. 

One other aspect of long-range planning 
is that every attempt should be made to keep 
key members of the staff, so that after the 
war there will be a good nucleus around 
which to start building up the staff again. 
This may well apply to competent young 
people quite as much as to capable depart- 
ment heads and others. It may accordingly 


* Assistant Librarian in Charge of the Catalog Depart- 
ment, Harvard College Library, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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be desirable to increase the salaries of some 
individuals substantially, while others re- 
ceive normal increases, no increase at all, or 
are even cut. 

Some colleges where there are Army or 
Navy training centers are in a relatively for- 
tunate position in that wives of the service 
men often provide an excellent supply of 
subprofessional and even professional help 
for the library. Such an arrangement is par- 
ticularly advantageous where room must be 
found at the end of the war for returning 
staff members who are now on leave of ab- 
sence for the duration. 

With less need and less demand for serv- 
ice, libraries are in an excellent position to 
get their houses in order. The stacks, for 
example, can receive much attention. A gen- 
eration of hard use has left its impression 
on the bookstock. Here is an opportunity to 
put the professional staff to work on the 
situation. Among the tasks that can be 
undertaken in this respect are: replace worn 
standard works, weed the collection, read 
the shelves, put new tags on books where 
necessary, repair or rebind books needing 
attention, usefully reclassify some material 
in the light of current needs, and rearrange 
the stacks. If each member of the profes- 
sional staff can give an hour a day to going 
over the shelves with such objectives in 
mind, the library can be made ready for a 
new period of usefulness after the war. 





LIBRARYKEEPING 

(Continued from page 42) 
will be overlapping and the course to be 
followed will depend on the librarian. To 
make such a bibliography may seem to be 
a lengthy task in the beginning, depending 
on the size of the book collection and num- 
ber of headings to be made; but doing a 
little each day will soon bring it up to date. 
Once brought to date the system is easy to 
keep up. Books to be indexed should be 
attended to when cataloged. This plan will 
save a librarian hours of extra work and 
she will feel well paid for any time used. 
I couldn't keep my library without it. 
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Insuring A Public Library’s Books 


By Donald K. Campbell * and Seranush Jaffarian * 


Tre Haverhill Public Library decided in 

1940’ that a new and comprehensive 
evaluation of the library’s holdings was very 
much in order. Several studies in library in- 
surance, notably in Westfield, Massachusetts, 
and Oakland, California, combined with re- 
cent reports of the American Library As- 
sociation Insurance Committee, had added 
enough to the still scant literature on this 
subject to make possible a 1940-41 evalua- 
tion that would stand up under the realistic 
gaze of the insurance world. 

The per-volume average values recom- 
mended by the American Library Associa- 
tion Committee of 1935, which were also 
adopted by the Oakland survey, made it 
comparatively easy to compute insurance 
totals for the adult and juvenile circulating 
collections, the general reference collection, 
and the periodicals. Statistics for these were 
gathered from the shelf-list. We found that 
a most important first job was to build a 
work sheet that would act as guide to all 
the varieties of addition and subtraction 
which build onto a shelf-list card over many 
years. Although we were not able to ap- 
proach the imaginative fervor of Mr. Heinz, 
and it is a poor pun to say that at times we 
were in something of a pickle, we did dis- 
cover that it was necessary to watch for 
seven different varieties of notation on every 
shelf-list entry to assure that the status 
of each individual volume was accurately 
recognized. 


Once the shelf-list had been read, it was 
a clear process to multiply the totals now 
known by the values recommended in the 
1935 report. The main ingredients for suc- 
cess were a combination of patience, per- 
sistence and the multiplication table. These 
totals represented 80 per cent of the li- 
brary’s quantity holdings and were valued at 
$203,912.62. But the job was still far from 
complete, for we eventually found that the 
other 20 per cent, which included the in- 
dividual rarities and special collections, was 
valued at $99,296.07. Even in exalted fi- 
nancial circles that is not exactly ‘‘hay.” 


The Haverhill Public Library is really 


two libraries. It combines a circulating col- 


"® Public Library, Haverhill, Mass. 
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lection of 135,000 volumes with a group of 
eight special. subject libraries, each impor- 
tant in its field and totaling some 20,000 
items. Each of these called for a special 
price study. 


Circulation Collection 


Books of fiction were counted quickly, each 
accession number being considered as one volume 
unless designated as lost, condemned, or other- 
wise no longer in the library collections. When 
two or more volumes were bound as one, they 
were counted as if bound separately. The final 
total in this group was multiplied by 85c, the 
A.L.A. figure which we accepted as the insurable 
sum. 


Nonfiction books were counted in a much more 
detailed manner than is probably needed for in- 
surance purposes, but since the count was being 
made, we thought it would take little more time 
to record the extra detail. The books in each of 
the Dewey Decimal classes were totaled, each in 
its own group, i.e., 000, 010, 020, etc., through 
the 900’s, except Biography, Drama, Essay, and 
Poetry which we classify under the letters B, D, 
E, and P respectively. Under each subject divi- 
sion, the count was separated for the main library 
and each branch. We now know how many books 
the library owns in each class and major subject 
in each collection and library unit. The exact 
number of fiction and nonfiction volumes in the 
juvenile circulation collections were computed in 
the same manner from the shelf-list, and the total 
number multiplied by 67c, the A.L.A. recom- 
mended average replacement value. The same 
process was followed in the case of the reference 
room books, using the A.L.A. figure of $3.37 per 
volume. Periodical indexes were valued for us by 
The H. W. Wilson Company. 

The periodicals are listed in their own shelf- 
list. Each volume so designated by the publisher, 
whether bound or unbound, was counted as a 
separate, and the total number multiplied by $3, 
the Oakland figure. 

Public documents presented a more difficult 
problem, because so many varieties of format are 
published. The best grouping arrangement seemed 
to be: pamphlets and bulletins; periodicals; 
bound volumes; and paper volumes. Document 
values were secured by a study of government 
price lists, average prices being set as accurately 
as possible. The values adopted were: paper bul- 
letins, 10c apiece; paper volumes, 50c apiece; 
bound volumes, $1; and volumes of periodicals, 


bound or unbound, $2 each. 
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A study of the steps involved in processing 
pictures for the mounted picture collection deter- 
mined our valuation estimate of three cents per 
picture. The replacement cost of foreign lan- 
guage books was fixed at $1 per volume, although 
present importing conditions make any such eval- 
uation a guess only. Sheet music was listed at 
50c per piece. 


Special Collections 


In the collector's market two types of price 
must of course be considered, the selling price 
and the buying price. Since a library is almost 
always a buyer and seldom a seller, our problem 
was to study the two kinds of replacement buying 
that the library would wish to insure itself 
against, i.e., the replacement cost of an individual 
item, or small number of such items that might 
be lost or stolen, and a buying price for a larger 
group that might be destroyed by fire. To achieve 
a median that would put us moderately between 
maximum and minimum price ranges of these 
two approaches, particularly with the constant ebb 
and flow of the collecting market, is not a simple 
matter. If you follow the trail over a dozen years 
of any number of collector's items—first editions, 
early imprints, association copies, and broadsides 
—you quickly find that their prices swing back 
and forth in a wider arc than did the Man on 
the Flying Trapeze. 

Our basic goal was to achieve a conservative 
buying price for each item. Although this called 
for a tremendous amount of patient, detailed 
work, we were forced to the decision that giving 
an average value to items in the special collec- 
tions was doing only half a job. Items considered 
choice for our purposes might be worth only fifty 
cents, and yet the next item on the shelf, because 
of some inherent quality, might bring several 
hundred dollars if sought for in the open market. 
So we had to give individual values to at least 
15,000 items. 

The values put on books in such a competitive 
and price-varied field as the rare book and special 
subject market cannot be definitive and we make 
no claim that ours are such. However, the process 
of establishing values in this library's special col- 
lections may be of interest. In fact, the process 
would appear to be the more important factor in 
such a study, since the findings will vary with the 
period in which the study is made. 

In general terms, the special collections in the 
Haverhill Public Library are—fine arts, first edi- 
tions, genealogy, New England town and county 
history, John Greenleaf Whittier, Haverhill local 
history, Haverhill newspapers, and the “R”’ col- 
lection, this latter a miscellany of books and pam- 
phlets, many of which have been removed, over 
a period of years, from the general stacks because 
of rarity or other unusual value. 
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Fine Arts 


The fine arts reference collection is made up of 
some 3,100 volumes, wholly separate from the 
8,000 books on the arts in the circulation collec- 
tion. Since these 3,100 volumes comprise one of 
the richest of such collections outside of museum 
and university libraries, its titles average in value 
considerably more than the popular art book. 
Twenty-five hundred of these books had been 
evaluated in 1928 by Gordon Banks of Good- 
speed’s art department. We accepted these values 
as of 1941. The 600 volumes added since then 
were quoted at the actual prices paid for them. 
The contemporary accuracy of these values may be 
a debatable point. It seemed to us, however, that 
the flow of prices from 1928-1941 should be 
sufficiently near a perspective value to be adopted 
for our purpose. While it may be argued that 
books in the arts were pretty close to their peak 
prices in 1928, the probably continuing difficulty 
of importing such books from abroad, plus the 
wide destruction of these items, (often small in 
edition to begin with) makes it seem sensible 
that a library buttress itself in this subject with 
generous replacement values. A second sound ap- 
proach, if time could be given to it, would be to 
check each fine arts item against the file of Amer- 
ican Book Prices Current, and even more impor- 
tant for today’s practical market prices, to com- 
pare catalog prices of such capable dealers as 
Weyhe, Struck, and Brentano of New York, 
Goodspeed of Boston, Eberhard of Chicago, and 
Dawson of Los Angeles, to mention a few of the 
better known commercial art bookshops. 

It hardly needs to be mentioned that each com- 
bination of item and price in the American Book 
Prices Current volumes must be carefully studied 
to discover if the price of the item reflects some- 
thing extra: i.e., author's note or letter inserted, 
signature or other association interest, presenta- 
tion copy, kind of binding, condition of volume, 
and even the prestige of the particular auction in 
which the item was sold, to discover whether it 
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was an auction at which there was highly com- 
petitive bidding. Probably one can arrive more 
accurately at contemporary values through a price 
study of the catalogs of half a dozen experienced 
dealers. These gentlemen are alert to the flowing 
market, and copies offered in their catalogs are 
expected to be in good condition unless otherwise 
described by them. 


Local History and Genealogy 


It would be hard to find a subject more cap- 
ably handled by a single continuing firm over a 
period of 40 years than Goodspeed’s of Boston in 
the field of American local history and genealogy. 
So it seemed a sensible move in seeking individ- 
ual values for the 4,500 volumes in the town, 
county, and genealogy collections (in this library 
largely of New England) to use Goodspeed cata- 
logs as textbooks in the subject. The first step, 
beginning with catalog no. 186, and using all 
important revisions since, namely catalogs 201, 
230, 265, and 319, was to check from the shelf- 
list the library's holdings against the prices listed 
in the most recent catalog in which a price for 
each item was found. While doing this, those 
cards for which no price was quoted were turned 
over on end, so a record could be made later, in 
one unit, of all such items. As far as possible we 
evaluated the volumes not in Goodspeed from the 
catalogs of Tuttle and other dealers and from the 
files of American Book Prices Current. Where no 
price was available, the original accession cost 
was used. 

All items, of course, noted in Goodspeed’s 
catalog are fully identified by that fact. All other 
items valued at $5 or more were described by 
simple author, title, and imprint or other needed 
identification. As a result all books valued at $5 
or over in the Town and County History and 
Genealogy collections have been bibliographically 
fingerprinted per Goodspeed on typewritten sheets 
in the event there should be need of replacment. 
The $5 figure was chosen largely because that is 
the minimum item cost figure adopted by the edi- 
tors of American Book Prices Current. Whether 
there is some mystical reason why the number 
five, when associated with the dollar sign, places 
an item in a collector class above its fellows, or 
whether there is an indefinable something in the 
psychology of prices that makes a five-dollar bill 
the frontier where quantity decreases as a price 
control and quality begins to emerge, might be an 
interesting question to discuss if Thomas Carlyle 
and Ralph Waldo Emerson were around to do it. 
We figured the American Book Prices Current 
good authority and followed their practice. 

Genealogies run definitely higher in value than 
town histories. The 1,144 volumes of the Haver- 
hill Public Library’s genealogy collections aver- 
aged $5.34 while the town and county histories 
averaged $2.22. Possibly a truer value from the 
point of the more useful, important items would 
be the average cost of the titles in Goodspeed’s 
catalogs that are owned by the Haverhill Public 
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Library; 1,124 volumes in town and county his- 
tories averaged $2.75 apiece and family histories 
averaged $6.75 apiece. While these two figures 
run higher than the average totaled from all 
sources, it is only fair to state that the larger 
total contains a considerable amount of lesser 
items, such as pamphlets, historical addresses, 
accounts of dedicatory exercises, superseded edi- 
tions, and other odds and ends which perhaps 
belong in a regional history collection, but are of 
such small financial value that bookdealers con- 
sider it too expensive to list them individually in 
their catalogs. Our experience indicates that town 
histories are little used except as they may help 
in genealogical research. 


News papers 


Local newspapers, of which the library has a 
reasonably complete file dating back to 1793, 
were counted by individual issues, and grouped 
within year periods to simplify their relative val- 
uation. Issues before 1800 were valued at $3 
apiece, from 1800-1820 at 75c apiece, 1820-1840 
at 50c apiece, 1840-1865 at 25c apiece, and 1865 
to date at 10c apiece. These evaluations are as 
advised by one of America’s authorities on early 
newspapers, R. W. G. Vail, director of the New 
York State Library. These evaluations do not 
apply to newspapers which have special value for 
association or for other reasons that give them 
competitive distinction in the book market. The 
Haverhill Public Library has, for example, a com- 
plete file of the Essex Gazette during the years 
when John Greenleaf Whittier’s first poems ap- 
peared in it, and a file of the same paper for the 
two periods when he was editor, with notes sup- 
posedly penciled by him. These volumes were 
valued at $100 apiece. 


Collectors’ Miscellany 


The task of evaluating 4,000 volumes in the 
“R” collection we found to be a really fascinating 
job. Since these volumes ranged, in terms of 
Dewey, from 000 to 999, the process of identify- 
ing and following them through bibliographically 
to discover the importance of their standing as 
significant books was the equivalent of a gradu- 
ate course in rare-book bibliography. Because this 
collection varied in character from the relatively 
obscure or odd item to those of exceptional im- 
portance, we found ourselves touching almost 
every variety of bibliographical and collecting 
technique. 

In addition to the indispensable American Book 
Prices Current our working tools included John- 
son’s American First Editions, Foley’s American 
Authors 1795-1895, Trade Prices Curren? of 
American First Editions, Blanck’s Peter Parley to 
Penrod, Johnson’s High Spots of American Lit- 
erature, Evans’ American Bibliography, DeRicci's 
Book Collector's Guide, Slater's First Editions, a 
variety of dealers’ catalogs, the Columbia Encyclo- 
pedia for quickly available biographical sketches, 
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and a score of more specialized bibliographical 
tools that we referred to for particular items. 

The same general procedure was used for the 
first editions collection. 

The 1,800 items in the John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier Collection and 5,000 more on Haverhill his- 
tory were evaluated by Pauline F. Pulsifer, super- 
visor of Special Collections. Although she as- 
sembled a priced checklist of all Whittier items 
listed in American Book Prices Current over the 
last twenty years, together with numerous priced 
catalogs, her values for the bulk of the collection 
were really based on the library’s accumulated 
buying experience in the field of Whittierana and 
the price instinct which is built up by one who 
has worked in a comprehensive subject collection 
over a period of years. This applies also to the 
valuation of the items in the Haverhill Collection. 


There is a continuously recurring problem that 
clamors to be solved whenever and wherever one 
attempts to fix replacement values for books that 
loom above their fellows. It is this: when you 
have discovered what Mr. A., who sells Cook 
Books of 1820, thinks they are worth, and when 
you have found what Mr. B. quotes on Travels 
on the Upper Mississippi, and what Mr. C. thinks 
he should get for early Indian history, and Mr. 
D. for flora and fauna of the Rocky Mountains, 
and Mr. E. for Folklore along the Wabash, and 
Mr. F. for Swanee River music in the moonlight 
—after you have perused the findings of all these 
authorities, capable brethren, gentlemen all, and 
merry companions—you must then figure out a 
balance between today’s learned prices and the 
economic system of 1955. This will make you a 
better man than Gunga Din. 


INVENTORY FOR INSURANCE VALUATION 
Public Library, Haverhill, Massachusetts 


This inventory is to provide a census from 
which to determine adequate insurance coverage 
for the library’s books. It is based upon a count 
of the active accession numbers on each shelf-list 
card. Its accuracy, which is its chief reason for 
being, depends upon a patient, thorough, and ex- 
tremely careful count of the actual number of 
books now in the library, as indicated by the rec- 
ords on each shelf-list card. 


Directions 


The insurance policies now separate the library 
holdings into these building groups: 

1. All books housed in the Central Building 

2. All books housed in the Bradford Branch 

3. All books housed in the West End Branch 

4. All books housed in the Annex 


Various types of books differ in their replace- 
ment values, and therefore should be grouped to- 
gether in their particular price class. For this 
reason, put in their own class, for each of the 
four buildings, whenever and wherever found in 
the shelf-list, all volumes as follows: 

1. General circulation volumes. These will be iden- 
tified by accession number and class number 
only. 

2. Volumes with prefix A 

3. Volumes in classes R929-R929.9 

4. Volumes in classes R974-R979 

5. Volumes in class R094.4 

6. Remaining volumes with prefix R 

7. Volumes with prefix RR 


8. Volumes with prefix C, These are in separate 
shelf-list. 


9, Volumes with prefix CO. These are in separate 
shelf-list. 


10. Volumes with prefix H. These are in separate 
shelf-list. 


11. Volumes with prefix W. These are in separate 
shelf-list. 


12. Volumes with prefix J. These are Juvenile books. 
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In Counting Volumes 


Count as one volume each accession number, 
with these exceptions—Eliminate and do not count 
any accession number which has: 

1. A line drawn through it. This indicates that the 

volume is no longer in the library collections. 

2. The word ‘“‘lost’’ written opposite the accession 
number. 

3. The initials ‘‘B. of H."’ (Board of Health) writ- 
ten opposite each accession number. 

4. The words “‘Old Fine’’ written opposite each ac- 
cession number. 

5. The word ‘“Missing’’ written opposite accession 
number. 

6. When the notation ‘‘2 (or more) volumes in 1"’ 
appears opposite accession number, count the 
number of volumes given for that particular 
entry as if they were bound separately. 


7. When a numeral ‘2,’’ ‘'3,’’ or ‘'4,”’ etc. appears 
at the left of the accession number, count it as 
2, 3, or 4 volumes. 


8. Same as no. 6, inserting parts for volumes. 


Subdivide all adult and all juvenile nonfiction 
into their class and decimal classifications, as: 


Biography 300 


Drama 400 
Essays 500 
Poetry 600 
000 700 
100 800 
200 900 


Insurance valuations are based upon these gen- 
eral groups: : 


Adult fiction 
Adult nonfiction 
Juvenile fiction 
Juvenile nonfiction 
Attic duplicates 
Reference books 
Documents 
Periodicals 
Newspapers 
Special collections (Each by itself for special valua- 
tion) 
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Conservation in Libraries 
Compiled by Marie D. Loizeaux 


Pre and Con have always flourished in a 

democracy. Whatever the theme, differ- 
ence of opinion prevails, bringing out the 
extremes of the argument—which frequently 
prove to be largely matters of interpretation 
—and make possible a common meeting 
ground. 

Thus the recent announcement of plans 
for a special Conservation Number of the 
Bulletin was met by hopeful enthusiasm on 
the part of those who “shall welcome any 
such help,” a somewhat defensive “What's 
all the shoutin’ fer?’”” from those who won- 
der ‘‘what librarian worthy of his salt has 
not tried in evefy way possible to stretch to 
the uttermost the dollars in his budget?” 
and downright resentment from those who 
picture the librarian as a lady already weary 
with making things do, who writes neatly 
along the edges of paper which has already 
been used on both sides, her single remain- 
ing paper clip clutched daintily but firmly, 
as though she were reluctant to give it up, 
even for conservation itself. 

We don’t blame the lady—but that’s not 
exactly what we have in mind. As a matter 
of fact, for the purposes of this issue of the 
Bulletin, our definition of conservation runs 
along somewhat parallel to that of Noah 
Webster: “preserving, guarding, or protect- 
ing.” Not just negatively doing without, 
but taking whatever positive steps the exi- 
gencies of the times may require to preserve, 
guard, and protect our libraries and the 
services they render. Nor does that imply 
that all our services should be kept intact. 
Just as in a forest some trees are cut down 
so that others may develop in a planned 
conservation plan, so libraries may neces- 
sarily eliminate or cut or transfer or change 
some present services in order that others 
may be expanded or initiated in order to 
achieve the best possible ultimate service. 
And that brings all of us pretty much into 
agreement, and “for” library conservation in 
this sense, whatever our individual applica- 
tion of emergency measures may be. 

That these measures will be decidedly in- 
dividual is evident. In Los Angeles, City 
Librarian Althea Warren “could not for the 
life of me think of anything we are doing 
that I would want to recommend to anyone 
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else. . . The only picturesque economy is 
our parade into the lunchroom at noon- 
time, each carrying a brown paper bag. The 
days of our bountiful cafeteria are over.” 
Verner W. Clapp, Administrative Assistant 
to the Librarian of Congress writes: 


We have shared our wealth: we have lent staff, 
stack equipment, typewriters to other war agen- 
cies, and we have given working space to war 
agencies whose activities were based directly on 
our collections. We have, of course, collected our 
scrap: in our first drive we found 90 tons of cast 
iron, 50 tons of steel, and 10 tons of brass and 
copper: we have abolished the cuspidor—some 20 
in number and of polished brass—forever and for 
aye; and with it the job of polishing it. 


A variety of pertinent conservation themes 
is outlined by Lydia Margaret Barrette, of 
the Mason City, Iowa, Public Library: 


To conserve the interest in the library in the 
face of the many other pressing needs for Victory 
—gardens, Red Cross work, patriotic meetings, 
bond drives, and food conservation—requires real 
strategy in planning and carrying forward the 
work of the library. Librarians must help con- 
serve time for readers. It is important for libra- 
rians to know the good short books and articles 
on subjects that come up. Librarians must keep 
thinking, an important process if libraries are to 
continue to be a force for good in our communi- 
ties. This is certainly a challenge for, as Raoul 
de Roussy de Sales has warned us, “If the war is 
long, it will be harder for the Americans to main- 
tain their standards of thinking than their stand- 
ards of living.”’ 


Cooperation and Consolidation 


Many libraries find that cooperation is 
the answer to some conservation problems: 
cooperation between city departments, be- 
tween main libraries and branches, between 
departments within the library. The San 
Diego Public Library records that 
cooperation between the library and other city de- 
partments has been the keynote of the war con- 
servation program in San Diego. An appeal for 
scratch material made by the library resulted in 
the City Water Department turning over thou- 
sands of cards, saving the library many dollars. 
From other city departments come unused city 
requisition books, paper used on one side only, 
and cardboard. This search for paper and cards 
led to a closer cooperation between city depart- 
ments and has built up a real interest in the vari- 
ous departments from which the material comes. 
To show appreciation, the library mendery re- 
covered several large record books for the Water 
Department. 
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In Schenectady, where Librarian Bernice E. 
Hodges says that ‘‘conservation, like Sophie 
Halenczik’s Victory garden, is pretty much 
what we'd do anyway, though some of our 
efforts are necessitated by the war,’’ the Cata- 
log and Book Order Divisions are now 
housed together, and “the routing of books 
is thereby greatly improved.” For a year the 
Circulation Department of the Minneapolis 
Public Library 


has tried consolidating the Charging and Return 
Desks, formerly two units. This saves the time 
of at least one full-time clerk. In ordinary times 
carrying on two procedures in one place would 
lead to congestion but wartime reduction in read- 
ing makes the plan quite workable. 


“While changes at the New Orleans Pub- 
lic Library have been precipitated by the war 
situation, and particularly by gasoline ration- 
ing,” the Acting Librarian, George King 
Logan, believes that “they all represent de- 
velopments in service which might have 
come later, and which will probably be con- 
tinued after the war.” He writes: 


First step was the consolidation of the Reference 
and Circulation Departments at the Main Library, 
resulting in certain modifications by which the 
same volume of work has been accomplished more 
efficiently with five less full-time staff members. 
The two information desks, one in the circulation 
wing and one in the reference wing, were merged 
into one central information desk just inside the 
front doors. This was made the focal point for 
all adult professional services, including reference 
and readers’ advisory assistance and telephone 
service, and both wings of the building can be 
supervised from this ¢entral location. The public 
and the staff have profited by the change—the 
former, because they can obtain all the informa- 
tion and assistance they require in one convenient 
place, the latter, because their daily work is more 
varied and interesting and their schedules can be 
more flexible. Such consolidation of service de- 
partments, where building plans permit, is one 
way whereby professional assistants may be used 
to their full effectiveness and advantage. 

Another popular feature has been a ‘Tech- 
nology Alcove,’ with reference books shelved on 
one side and circulating books on the other, to 
assist the patron, as well as to have all of this 
essential material put to full use. 


The El Paso, Texas, Public Library, re- 
ports: 

To eliminate a desk and attendant at the en- 
trance, checking outgoing books, the original 1904 
Library Bureau desk was divided, placing half on 
each side of the entrance. All books are now 
charged at one of these desks, instead of at three 
different locations, chiidrens, reference, and main 
circulation desks. This change and using clerical 
assistants for some of the work, released 72 hours 
weekly of staff time for other services. Additional 
space was provided in the lobby for displays of 

oks, maps, posters, and pictures on the war and 
on civilian interests. 
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Ex pansion 


Conservation in the ‘‘saving’’ sense is 
heartily decried by O. R. Howard Thomson, 
librarian of the James V. Brown Library in 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania, who urges: 


Above all, get the idea of conservation out of 
your head; become a crusader filled with a passion 
to combat on the home front ignorance, prejudice, 
and indifference. Get out of the building, estab- 
lish deposit stations in clubs, homes, and suitable 
places. 

Libraries live not to conserve books but to get 
them read. 


Just this sort of activity goes on in the 
Dayton, Ohio, Public Library, which “must 
reach the thousands of potential borrowers, 
brought into the city by war industries and 
the three large Army airfields near by.” 
Dayton finds that: 


Conservation can also mean making the widest 
use of resources. To that end efforts are being 
made to get books to those who need them but 
are unfamiliar with libraries or too busy to come 
in. Library service is provided for each of the 
defense housing projects, either by a bookwagon 
stop or by means of a small collection admin- 
istered for a few hours a week by a library staff 
member. 

Deposit collections are lent to any groups that 
can make use of them. At present these include 
an Army post, a training center, the music depart- 
ment of a local college, a utility company that 
maintains a library for its employees, and a home 
for delinquent girls. 

Registration rules have been relaxed as far as 
possible. Cards are given immediately to men or 
women in the armed forces or in government em- 
ployment if they can give the name of a superior 
officer or immediate supervisor. Even though this 
may cause some difficulties, we feel definitely that 
a policy of making books as easily available as 
possible is an important phase of conservation. 


And in Schenectady: 


If by conservation is meant not only the saving 
of equipment but its extended and most efficient 
use, our entire branch and stations policy can be 
listed here as conservation of equipment, books, 
and staff. The transportation problem has made 
difficult the use of. the Central Library formerly 
enjoyed. Everything possible is being done to 
take books to the people, to develop the services 
of branches and stations. New stations have been 
started in the local tuberculosis sanitarium, the 
George Washington Carver League, Schonowee 
Village (a local housing project), and the Humane 
Society. 


Bookmobiles 


Dayton also reports that ‘‘for the first time 
since the organization of the bookwagon de- 
partment, bookwagons in both city and 
county are driven (and driven successfully) 
by women.” But most libraries have re- 
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ported a decrease in the use of their book- 
mobiles. Erie, Pennsylvania, reports: 

Naturally, in wartime we forego the use of 
library cars for the delivery and collection of 
books, beyond bare necessity—to conserve gasoline 
and rubber for war. But haven't we always used 
the telephone to supplement car mileage? Haven't 
we always pooled deliveries and collections ? 

In the New York Public Library, “use of 
the bookmobile was limited to stops every 
other week instead of every week to save gas 
and rubber,” while in the Queens Borough 
Public Library, Jamaica, New York, ‘It has 
become necessary to take the Library Book 
Bus off the road, at least temporarily, because 
of cut in gasoline allowance. Also all li- 
brary private cars.” Helen M. Harris, li- 
brarian of the Lawson McGhee Library, says 
that in Knoxville, Tennessee: 

When drivers for the book truck became impos- 
sible to keep about the same time that the con- 
servation of tires and gas became important, a 
new method of book distribution for county bor- 
rowers had to be found (this city library has a 
contract with the county court to supply library 
service to county residents). Classroom deposits 
solved the problem for school-age children to the 
satisfaction of teachers and school administrators. 
For adults, neighborhood deposits were placed in 
grocery stores, filling stations, churches, homes— 
wherever an interested person would assume the 
responsibility of looking after them. Many people 
have found the deposits more convenient than 
meeting the book truck and undoubtedly some de- 
posits will be continued when the emergency is 
past, but we regret the loss of more personalized 
service to borrowers, and the library had no better 
publicity than the book truck rolling along county 
roads—so we look forward to the time when we 
no longer need to practice this form of conserva- 
tion. 

Libraries and the War, A.L.A. Circular 
No. 9, dated March 8, 1943, reports: 

Libraries in different sections of the country 
have been securing new tires, recapping service, 
and recapped tires for bookmobiles and trucks 
making deliveries to branches, stations, schools, 
and other points of redistribution, under Chapter 
IV, Section 405 (F) (5) of The Tire Rationing 
Guide. This section does not provide for indi- 
vidual house-to-house stops except as they are 
very incidental. 

Difficulties met by a Louisiana Parish Library 
were taken up by the Chairman of the Federal 
Relations Committee with a representative of the 
Tire Eligibility Section of OPA. He upheld the 
rejection of the application by local and state 
OPA offices on the ground that the bookmobile 
was used for delivery to the ultimate consumer, 
basing this on OPA Mileage Rationing: Tire 
Regulations, Ration Order No. 1A, Section 
1315.505 (A) 14 (iv) as follows: 

Such raw materials, semi-manufactured goods, 
and finished products, including foods and farm 
products, as are essential to the war effort or to 
the public health and safety. No certificate shall 
be issued, except for a common carrier, for trans- 
portation of such commodities to the ws/timate 
consumer... 
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The fact that these bookmobiles or any other 
bookmobiles have adjusted their schedules to save 
gas has no bearing on the matter. The essential 
point is that the books not be delivered to the 
ultimate consumer. If a bookmobile has a specific 
number of regular stops to branches or stations 
where the books are not handed directly to the 
ultimate consumer, and the additional stops are 
directly on the way and do not add to the total 
mileage covered, such bookmobiles will continue 
to be eligible. 

Even though a truck may be eligible for tires, 
it does not mean the tires will be available unless 
local quotas permit them. Eligible institutions 
and individuals must submit their requirements to 
the local Board, and the available rubber stocks 
are allocated as far as they go. The decisions 
of the local boards are subject to appeal to the 
regional boards. 


Book Deliveries 


Practically without — libraries have 
reported curtailment in deliveries of books 
to branches and in messenger service. De- 
troit Public Library at present uses only one 
collection investigator instead of two, cutting 
the monthly mileage from 1,400 to 450. 
“Letters and telephone calls have successfully 
taken the place of many personal visits.’ 
Detroit also reports: 

Labor and gasoline required for trucking have 
been greatly reduced. Branches now get three 
deliveries a week instead of five. Fewer volumes 
have to be carried on inter-library delivery since 
patrons have been asked to return borrowed books 
to the issuing agency. And all special trips have 
been cut out. 

Similar word has come from public li- 
braries in East Orange and Newark, New 
Jersey; from Houston, Texas; from New 
York Public Library; from Buffalo, where 
branch librarians also help by packing their 
own boxes of books at the Central Library, 
and where 

This summer, too, for the first time in almost 
half a century the 70,000 books in the classroom 
libraries have been stored at the respective schools 
where they are used, with the exception of those 
needing repair and rebinding. 

In the Washington, D. C., Public Library 
“the curtailment of branch deliveries caused 
by gas and tire shortage has been offset to 
some extent by the use of United States 
mail.’’ In Minneapolis 

The daily deliveries to branches have, like milk 
deliveries, been cut to every other day. This 
coupled with a change in routes makes possible 
the use of one truck instead of two. 

In Iowa State College two girls are being 
used for delivery service instead of one boy. 
Montclair, New Jersey, solved the difficulty 
by having reserved books delivered by boys 
on bicycles. 
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It is often hard for readers, too, to get 
their books, especially as public transporta- 
tion is not always available. Another quota- 
tion from Libraries and the War, No. 9, 


gives official information on pleasure driv- 
ing: 

Does the ban on pleasure driving in the 17 
Eastern states affect trips to the library, or can 
such trips be included in the permissible ‘‘occupa- 
tional driving’ or the ‘family or personal neces- 
sity driving’ allowed when no adequate alternative 
means of transportation is available? The ques- 
tion was discussed by the Chairman of the Federal 
Relations Committee with the Gasoline Ration 
Section of OPA, and the following information 
secured, 

It comes within the present regulation to use 
the family automobile for library service when it 
is in connection in any way with a person's occu- 
pation, provided that alternative transportation is 
inadequate and that automobiles are used in carry- 
ing passengers to the limit of their efficiency. 
This includes students seeking books for their 
studies. This means that a person going to the 
library for any book in connection with his occu- 
pation or studies may use the car, and at the same 
time take out books for pleasure reading for him- 
self or his family. It is also legitimate to use the 
family car to stop by the library when it is not 
out of the way, when the person is using the car 
on his way to work or for some other legitimate 
errand or travel. 


Library Hours Curtailed 

“Why isn’t it good business practice,” 
wonders William Bacon of Erie Public Li- 
brary, “to close ten per cent of the time if 
our effective service as measured by circula- 
tion is decreased that much by wartime 
conditions?”” A number of libraries have 
reported a reduction in the total hours they 
are open to the public, but these reductions 
are exceedingly varied. Buffalo and Los 
Angeles have both changed the hour of open- 
ing the Central Library from 9:00 A. M., to 
10:00 A. M., a change which, Buffalo reports, 
had already been made by the department stores. 
So few patrons were frequenting the library at 
this hour that no particular hardship was incurred 
by the public. The staff reports as usual at 
9:00 A.M. and the intervening hour when no 
desks need be manned is used by both professional 
and clerical workers to clear up clerical routines. 
The time thus made available is roughly equivalent 
to that of five full-time workers each week, and 
the artangement has been found most useful. 

In Los Angeles “the thirteen largest 
branches will give up morning hours be- 
cause increases in salary must be deducted 
from service.” In New York City “several 
branches have been closed in the morning 
when public use is lightest in order to 
operate with a smaller staff. The hours of 
opening of some reference rooms have been 
curtailed in the same way.” The Queens 
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Borough Public Library has “cut hours of 
branches to allow for easier scheduling 


of staff.” In the Tulsa, Oklahoma, Public 
Library: 

The staff shortage was solved to some extent 
by closing on Saturday afternoons. With the 40- 
hour work week it was both necessary and desir- 
able to allow each employee one “short day,” or 
one afternoon off each week. With a reduced and 
changing staff it was difficult for the experienced 
people to be away when the library was open. A 
survey was made to determine what afternoon and 
evening were most desirable for closing. Thou- 
sands of defense plant workers had created a 
demand for retail stores remaining open on Satur- 
day night. We found that our Saturday night 
circulation was reduced considerably. So we 
closed at 1:00 P.M. on Saturday, and every staff 
member takes the same short day. The covering 
of lunch and dinner hours is simplified because a 
complete staff is on duty for 514 days a week. 
Patrons were amazed and horrified at first, but sta- 
tistics showed us the answer, and now the practice 
has been accepted and we rarely hear a complaint. 
Our five branches are closed on Wednesday, so 
that library service is available there on Saturday 
from one to nine, when the central building is 
closed. 


And the Houston, Texas, Public Library, 
also reports that: 


For the first time in its life, due to shortage 
of personnel, the library is closing on Saturday 
afternoons at one o'clock. This will conserve staff 
and minimize minor expenses such as light, power, 
and cleaning. Books, however, can always be 
returned. Slots provided in the doors of Central 
and all branches receive books at any hour of the 
day or night. If they prove, on being slipped, to 
be overdue, and a few of them do, notes are 
attached to the application cards and usually fines 
are cheerfully paid later. 


Even more drastic has been the curtail- 
ment of hours in the Lawson McGhee Li- 
brary in Knoxville, where 


Gas rationing and the “swing shift’’ have had 
their inevitable effect on night attendance at the 
main library. Enough qualified assistants to 
cover the circulation desk schedule are difficult 
to find. Result: the main library closes at 6:00 
P.M. every night except Monday (always the 
busiest night, also the one when stores are open). 
Branch libraries maintain their schedules as many 
patrons live within walking distance. 


Library Hours Expanded 


A somewhat more optimistic picture is 
told by the Minneapolis Public Library: 


For some time branches have been forced to 
cut their schedules so that they were open only 
two nights a week, Mondays and Thursdays, being 
closed those two mornings. Now with the help 
of volunteers from the Civilian Defense Volunteer 
Service Bureau they are opening Tuesday nights 
as well, the only day they are open for three 
sessions. Some thirty women signed up for this 
service, some trained librarians, one a bookkeeper, 
one a doctor’s assistant, one a radio and news- 
paper woman, After a brief course of training 
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at the main library, they began work June 1. We 
expect to pick up a fourth and even a fifth night 
if the results seem to warrant. 


In Schenectady, New York, two branches 
have increased their hours with spectacular 
results: 

That the extension of services is appreciated by 
users of the branch is shown by increased use. 
Pleasant Valley in May 1943 over May 1942 
showed increases of 16 per cent in adult fiction, 
166 per cent in adult nonfiction, and 118 per cent 
in the circulation of children’s books. Services 
were similarly increased at Brandywine Branch, 
where the adult fiction showed a 7 per cent in- 
crease in May 1943 over May 1942, 76 per cent 
in adult nonfiction, and 25 per cent in the circula- 
tion of children’s books. 

In the other three branches, space and hours of 
opening remain unchanged but increased efficiency 
in bringing the direction of the branches under 
single heads who get a chance to know their 
public, increased services to children in the form 
of class visits to branches and story hours, have 
meant increased circulation in these three branches 
of 10-per cent, 23 per cent and 60 per cent. 

Altogether the increase of circulation in 
branches and stations more than compensates for 
the loss in use of the Central Library, where a 
decrease of 16 per cent in May over May of last 
year is represented by an adult fiction decrease of 
25 per cent, adult nonfiction of 3 per cent, and 
children’s books of 11 per cent. 


A unique application of unselfish patriot- 
ism by staff members is revealed in this note 
from the Bloomfield, New Jersey, Public 
Library: 

During July and August, the adult department 
of the Bloomfield Public Library was open every 
Sunday from 2:30 to 6:00 P. M. Besides borrow- 
ing books and magazines or browsing in the Ref- 
erence and Reading Rooms, visitors were enabled 
to enjoy the Sunday symphony programs because 
a friend had loaned a radio for that purpose. 

Staff members, including the librarian, had 
volunteered their services for this Sunday open- 
ing program because they sincerely believed that 

ks are weapons and should not be withheld 
from citizens engaged in a war of survival. They 
believed, also, that workers engaged in vital war 
production six days a week were entitled to the 
full facilities of the library on Sunday afternoons. 
Moreover, they felt that it was a more economical 
use of their specialized training to contribute what 
they could do best, rather than to spend hours at 
the local Rationing Board, Red Cross, etc., where 
no skill in which they had been trained was 
required. 


Staff Hours Increased 


Two libraries report longer staff hours, 
both libraries in the District of Columbia. 
In the Public Library: 


Staff hours were changed in February 1942 
from 39 to 44 hours per weék, by order of the 
District. Having regular staff members available 
for additional hours during the past year has 
made it possible for the library to carry on its 
regular services in spite of nearly 300 resignations 
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(out of a staff of about 330) and the constant 


training and close supervision of new assistants. 
Although circulation has dropped somewhat and 
staff hours have been increased, the loss of staff 
in the lower brackets has made it necessary for 
professional staff members to handle much of the 
routine work and to spend an unusual amount of 
time in training and supervising new assistants. 
Only 11 per cent of the resignations during the 
past year have come from the professional staff. 


An even longer work week is now in 
force at the Library of Congress: 


Manpower hours have been extended from 39 
to 48 per week. This means an increase of 23 
per cent in the service of each member of the 
staff, amounting to 319 man-years of work in the 
course of a year. This increase has compensated 
in large measure for the loss of personnel due to 
the war (195 members of the staff have entered 
the service, many others have left to go to other 
agencies of the government). 


Shortage of Staff 


With reports on all sides of the acute need 
for staff members, the best conservation 
policy is to take care of those we have. An 
interesting interpretation of this is practiced 
by the Mason City, Iowa, Public Library: 

The best conservation in Mason City is the 
conserving of staff members themselves. A cup 
of tea in winter helps tired girls to go the extra 
mile with patrons and in summer a pitcher of ice 
water in the staff room at four o'clock has the 
same desired result. To conserve one’s own 
nerves and temper in these trying days is difficult 
but it is the duty of the staff as is the obligation 
to try to understand and help others understand. 

As there is more and more turnover afnong li- 
brary members, conserving the staff may well 
become one of the most important phases of 
conservation. 


The New York Public Library has been 
active in the personnel field: 


The manpower situation in the library has 
offered the greatest need as well as the best oppor- 
tunity for adapting to changing conditions. 

A time study was made of all the work done 
in the library in order to gain a fresh view of the 
present proportion of professional and non-pro- 
fessional work, to revise our employment policy 
in filling vacancies, and to make the most efficient 
use of the present staff. 

Leaves of absence have been cut out for the 
duration, with vital exceptions, such as leaves for 
maternity, military service, illness etc. 

The extra month of vacation, formerly awarded 
to individuals after twenty-five years of service, 
has had to be postponed for the duration. Not 
only have these eliminated a considerable loss 
of manpower, but they have simplified the making 
of vacation schedules to a very appreciable extent 
and effected a saving of time here. 

When it became almost impossible to obtain 
any more full-time employees, we used two half- 
time people to fill one vacancy, thus enabling us 
to utilize housewives, students, and other people 
who have some free time but cannot take on 
full-time work. 
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With the rapid turnover of labor, we have tried 
to concentrate new employees in groups (espe- 
cially at the ends of school terms, February and 
June) and hold brief training courses to save 
time in teaching elementary library routines. 


In the Houston, Texas, Public Library: 


Some key positions that have been vacated have 
not been filled—and all the money .has gone to 
increasing the salaries of those who have stayed. 
This may be one of the silver linings of the cloud 
—salaries once on a higher basis, may stay there 
after the war. , 


Schenectady, one of the boom towns of 
the country, finds that 


it is difficult for the library to compete in its 
clerical staff with the great war industries. Here 
our “conservation” has taken the form of employ- 
ing wives of ‘test’ men of the General Electric 
Company, who are here today and gone tomorrow. 
The recent addition of two young married women, 
one white, one colored, who apparently prefer 
library to industrial work, will, we hope, diminish 
the number of good though transient part-time 
staff members we have employed. Part-time high 
school girls are developing, in some cases, into 
very promising future library recruits. Much of 
our success is due to the quality of the staff mem- 
bers and their willingness to go anywhere and 
do anything to promote the welfare of the library. 


Buffalo has a similar problem: 


The shortage of clerical workers is the greatest 
wartime problem which the Buffalo Public Library 
has to face. Buffalo is one of the cities listed by 
governmental and other agencies as having a 
definite manpower shortage. Buffalo’s industry 
has always been highly diversified, and the con- 
version to war purposes of both large and small 
plants permits an almost limitless expansion; in 
addition, there are the great aircraft plants—Bell 
and Curtiss-Wright—which can absorb many more 
workers. 
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At the very beginning of the war-expansion 
program, the Buffalo Public Library lost a large 
percentage of its most highly skilled clerical 
workers; these were replaced with untrained help 
whenever such help could be procured. Many of 
the vacancies were filled with part-time workers, 
chiefly boys and girls from the high schools and 
colleges who can give us only a few hours’ work 
a week. Naturally it takes longer for these work- 
ers, no matter how willing and earnest, to attain 
efficiency in handling library routines than it does 
for full-time employees to do so. And now there 
has been a ruling by the War Manpower Com- 
mission that all male labor, including boys of 14, 
must be routed through the U. S. Employment 
Bureau and referred by it to the employer, priority 
being given to war industry. As the boys are 
withdrawn for Army or industrial service, we try 
to fill their places with girls. With library 
salaries, however, only 50 per cent of those paid 
by the war plants, it is difficult to procure any 
help at all. 

Iowa State College solved its pressing 
need for clerical workers by the interesting 
expedient of going to a near-by town and 
engaging one third of the girls in the gradu- 
ating class, the local class going largely into 
defense plants. Too far from home to com- 
mute, six girls have an apartment together in 
Ames, enjoy their “housekeeping,” are doing 
well on the job, and seem promising recruits 
for the library profession. Added to the 
“conservation” picture in Ames is the fact 
that professional staff members are strongly 
discouraged from doing clerical work. 


In East Orange, New Jersey, ‘‘the loss of 
practically all junior assistants and junior 
aids has caused us to employ part time a 
number of high school girls and boys for 
desk work and other simple routines.” In 
Dayton, Ohio: 

Volunteer part-time workers have proved very 
helpful in branches. These are paid by the hour 
or given a regular half-time schedule. In most 
cases they are residents of the neighborhood who 
are already familiar with some routines from the 
other side of the desk and who take an interest 
in the welfare of the library. 

The University of Colorado Libraries have 
also lost quite a few staff members because 
of the war. Director of Libraries Ralph E. 
Ellsworth writes that “in replacing them, we 
have found that among the wives of the 
Japanese Language School students there are 
several competent librarians and we have 
hired several of these on a part-time basis 
and one on a full-time basis.” 


Volunteers 
Two articles in this issue go into consider- 
able detail about the use of volunteers in 
Montclair, New Jersey, and in Lakewood, 
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Ohio, both libraries having found them in- 
valuable for a wide variety of clerical tasks. 
A library janitor in Houston, Texas, does his 
bit of volunteering, too. The librarian re- 
ports that “‘the building and grounds are not 
so perfect as they used to be. The young 
assistant janitor does the grounds at Central 
in his free time—and they still look remark- 
ably good. When Uncle Sam gets him we 
may go back to the jungle for the rest of the 
year.” Mason City, Iowa, has volunteer 
helpers, too: 

Friends of Libraries in our county are helping 
to conserve readers and to cultivate new ones. 
There are over 3,000 boys in war service from 
Cerro Gordo County and most of them were 
intelligent readers. They are missed every day 
at the desks. Their families come more often 
than they would otherwise come because the pic- 
tures of these men in service are being gathered 
at the library and have been displayed twice. 
The collection is a growing one. Every photog- 
rapher in town has agreed to make a print for 
historical war records at a purely nominal sum, 
and as the idea spreads abroad, more and more 
families bring pictures in and stop to talk about 
the war and what we can all do. 

Many people come to see the pictures and 
often they see a book too that may help them, 
especially as the library arranges special exhibits 
on nations at war, the United Nations, morale in 
wartime, winning the war, better understanding, 
and after the war, what? 


Esther Johnston, Acting Chief of the Cir- 
culation Department of the New York Pub- 
lic Library, has also found volunteer assist- 
ants useful. She writes: 


Volunteers were very helpful during the spring 
when the staff shortage became acute. Adults 
were of most value for a specific project for which 
their interest and experience gave them back- 
ground, while assignments of adults for clerical 
and branch routines were not as successful. 

The Park Library, opened for the summer in 
Bryant Park, is manned entirely by the AWVS. 
At the opening of the Parkchester Sub-Branch, 
volunteers from the AWVS there aided the reg- 
istration of borrowers, their familiarity with the 
new community of Parkchester being helpful. 
One of these volunteers has recently been added 
to the paid staff of a neighboring branch. Vol- 
unteers have been used successfully in the Music 
Library, the Picture Collection, for a collection 
of books in a technical school, and for a civil 
service collection. In each case, the job was out- 
lined in advance and the volunteer’s interest was 
assured. 

Junior library aides have been helpful in many 
branches. Clerical work, typing, mending books, 
and keeping the room in order have had an ap- 
peal for them and have given a sense of par- 
ticipation in the war effort. School impetus and 
initial library training are important factors in 
sustaining the interest. Two junior aides have 
been added to the paid clerical staff as they fin- 
ished high school. The recruiting value and 
testing of juniors for library work are consid- 
erations. 
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Books 


Books are a library's reason for existence, 
so it is not at all surprising that all con- 
servation measures reported were planned to 
further and extend the use of books as 
widely as possible. O. R. Howard Thom- 
son, of the James V. Brown Library in Wil- 
liamsport, Pennsylvania, refuses even to ap- 
ply the word ‘“‘conservation” in connection 
with books. He says: 

Conservation means to defend or protect—the 
more especially from harm; and harm to books 
comes from use. 

So, save in the case of manuscripts or rare 
books, no public library desires to conserve its 
books. Its goal is a use that will thumb them 
out of existence. Nor, for the duration, should 
there be any attempt at economy in the purchase 
of books necessary for executives and workers in 
war plants and training centers} there must be 
no policy of economy in the purchase of factual 
books about the war, its origin, its conduct, its 
problems. 

If a library has not enough money to buy these 
books, let the librarian get a tin cup and go out 
and beg. The extent to which she can sell the 
idea of combatting strikes, slow-ups, waste of 
gasoline, and slackness in buying war bonds will 
be the measure of her worth as a librarian. 

Buy essential books like Mein Kampf, Journey 
among Warriors, Into the Valley, They Were Ex- 
pendable, by the dozen or the gross. If, after 
six months they “slow up,” throw all but a few 
copies in the fire and drop no tear—they will 
have served their purpose. The Army does not 
expect the shots it fires to be returned. 


Furthering the use of books takes practi- 

cal form, as noted by three libraries. In the 
Washington, D.C., Public Library: 
_Emphasis has been placed on the desirability 
of removing to the branch éxchange collection 
little-used books from over-crowded shelves at 
the branches, thus providing a larger nucleus for 
all branches to select from as needed. 


The New York Public Library finds that: 


An excellent means of conserving book stock 
and making a more efficient use of the books 
purchased is the circuit collection. It consists 
of 20,000 foreign, technical, and some of the less 
popular nonfiction books, which are circulated 
in groups among the branches. This cuts down 
the number of books to be purchased by indi- 
vidual branches, at the same time gaining the 
fullest use of the books. 


In Queens Borough Public Library, Ja- 
maica, New York, “indefinite loans of col- 
lections of books between branches and be- 


tween the Interloan Department and 
branches stretch the book fund,” while in 
Minneapolis: . 


Rotating collections make for economy in pur- 
chase. The Branch Department has 400 books 
divided into 16 collections of 25 titles. These 
circulate to branches for a period of three 
months. Each collection is planned about a 
definite theme. There is one on Latin America 
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called “Our Neighbors Down the Road,” one 
vn health, “Just By Keeping Well You Can 
Help Win the War,’ and another on the home 


battlefront. Biography is represented by such 
collections as “About People” and ‘Colorful 
Personalities.’’ Last year these collections were 
all juvenile. This year naturally many run to 
war books. By the rotating system each com- 


munity is given the chance to read the new books 
that the branch itself cannot afford to buy. Four 
yearly sets of such collections of 16 are now 
“rotating.” 

Library magazines—professional journals—are 
routed to branches instead of each subscribing to 
them all. Thus magazine “‘pools’’ cut subscrip- 
tions. 

Various libraries have various ways of 
making their books go farther, but few are 
as fortunate as the Tulsa, Oklahoma, Public 
Library which 
itself with a small book fund in the 
1941, when our entrance into the war 
Several major defense plants 
it seemed impossible to 
provide adequate technical books. City officials 
were preparing to launch a bond election for 
various Civic improvements, and a farseeing li- 
brary board requested that the library be in- 
cluded in the list of projects to be voted upon 
This to provide books of a technical nature, as 
well as books having to do with war information, 
civilian defense, and national morale. It was 
accepted for inclusion in the bond election, and 
$25,000 was the figure named. 

Our Technical Department is operated pri- 
marily as an adjunct to the petroleum industry, 
Tulsa's reason for being called “The Oil Capitol 
of the World.” Its policy is to purchase every 
book published in any language, in or out of 
print, which deals with any phase of the oil 
industry, and it is believed that our collection is 
the world’s best petroleum collection. 

But the war was to open many new technical 
fields, and we have been able to provide ade- 
quate technical material for all who were pre- 
paring themselves for work in military aircraft, 
and ammunition plants, as well as in many small- 
er war industries. Thus we were able to con- 
serve the regular book fund for the general col- 
lection, and provide technical material through 
these municipal bonds. 


found 
autumn of 
was imminent. 
were being built and 


The Houston Public Library “has relaxed 
its rules for the benefit of its patrons now 
more or less marooned by lack of gasoline. 
More books may be taken at one time.” 
Mason City Public Library proves that ap- 
pearances are sometimes deceiving: 

When books are too shabby to make a good 
display, often a sentence or two is typed from 
the book and deft with the exhibit to catch the 
attention of readers. Sometimes shabby books 
are temporarily improved in appearance with 
wallpaper covers which may be made from wall- 
paper sample books when summer days are slow 
in circulation. 


Gayle D. Clark, Head of the Circulation 
Department of the Wichita, Kansas, City 
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Library, writes of their experience with 
rental books: 


Our One Cent Shelf of rental books was 
started during the depression as a means of keep- 
ing up the supply of popular fiction with a small 
book budget. Now, when the book budget is 
more generous, a large portion of it must go 
into technical books; so we are continuing our 
“bargain shelf.” 

The books on the One Cent Shelf rent for a 
cent a day which is half the rental fee charged 
for the new fiction. Titles in the One Cent col- 
lection are mostly those which have been made 
into motion pictures and which are, therefore, in 
special demand. For example, just before the 
film was shown in Wichita, we supplemented our 
fairly generous supply of free copies of Random 
Harvest, with nine new copies which were placed 
on the One Cent Shelf. Twenty-one copies of 
Gone With the Wind have paid for themselves 
in this way. For Whom the Bell Tolls is now 
renting well, as are the reprint editions of Jun- 
ior Miss, Mrs. Miniver, This Above All, and 
Now, Voyager. 

Our library patrons are glad to have these 
extra copies available. Even when all of the 
rental copies, as well as the free copies, are on 
reserve, patrons don’t have to wait so long for 
the book as they otherwise would. Most readers 
return the book within four or five days so the 
total rental fee is very small—often a nickel or 
less. Thus many readers are made happy and 
satisfied by having the book they want when they 
want it, with no expense to the library. 


Duplicate copies of popular books which 
are available in paper covers are bought, 
“considered as expendable,” and put into 
circulation without cataloging in Washing- 
ton, D.C., Public Library and in Iowa State 
College Library. This not only gets the 
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books to the public sooner, but saves the 
cataloging time, as well. 


Cataloging 


Charles H. Brown, Librarian of Iowa 
State College, believes that a library’s great- 
est saving can be effected in the cataloging 
department since clerks can be obtained and 
trained to do excellent routine jobs. On 
the other hand, in Buffalo, branch libra- 
rians help to ‘‘finish” their own books. The 
Detroit Puolic Library reports: 

Cataloging processes have been modernized. 
We use fewer bookplates and do less gilding 
of symbols on covers. When a large number 
of copies of one book is purchased, book pockets 
and cards for all agencies are multigraphed 
rather than typed. 

Ordering has been simplified through the use 
of weekly ordering sheets on which are multi- 
lithed agency symbols. To purchase a certain 
volume, the branch librarian merely has to en- 
circle her symbol under the title wanted. Simi- 
lar sheets are used for yearly blanket fiction re- 
placement orders. 


In the Dayton Public Library: 

The order department makes a definite effort 
to block orders to avoid duplication of clerical 
work. The number of copies of a new book 
that will be needed is estimated at once so that 
additional copies are not ordered separately. In 
the catalog department changes and revisions are 
reduced to a minimum and selective cataloging 
is emphasized. Important books and those on 
current topics are put through even though this 
may lead later to temporary cataloging of the 
neglected titles. 

The Grand Rapids, Michigan, Public Li- 
brary is using more and more clerical help 
and has also adopted a number of short 
cuts in book preparation processes, as indi- 
cated by Katherine Madigan, of the Catalog 
Department. 

The first big step was the elimination of the 
separate accession record. All necessary infor- 
mation is now recorded on the shelf-list card. 
By making this change, one full-time librarian 
was released for other duties. 

Both -for economy's sake and for speed-up, it 
was decided to discontinue collation of books 
and magazines, with the exception of second- 
hand books and books of reference valued at $10 
or more. 

Another timesaving step in book preparation 
was discontinuing classification of fiction. All 
fiction is now filed under author and title in- 
stead of Cutter number, all fiction titles being 
cataloged without waiting for printed L.C. cards. 

To get important nonfiction books to the reader 
without delay, a temporary cataloging arrange- 
ment is used if L.C. cards are not on hand when 
books are received. A brief author card is 
typed and kept on file at the Readers’ Adviser's 
desk. A work slip is typed for the Catalog De- 
partment, the books are numbered and sent to 
the Circulation Department, and when L.C. cards 
are received full cataloging is carried out. 
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To facilitate the handling of revised editions a 
rubber stamp, “For other editions see author 
entry,” is used on all but author cards. Rubber 
stamps are also used on cards for books now in 
one department and being duplicated for other 
departments. Such stamps as “Copy in Refer- 
ence,” “Copy in Young Peoples’ Alcove,’’ give 
the catalog user the information that the ma- 
terial is available in several places without extra 
card making, and simplifies matters for the 
Readers’ Advisers. 

Changes in subject headings are being made 
gradually. When new nomenclature is adopted, 
a card is filed at end of the old subject cards 
stating that books added since a certain date are 
listed under the new subject heading. Similarly, 
at end of cards under the more recent heading, 
is a card stating that books cataloged before a 
certain date are filed under the old entry. 


Herman H. Henkle, Director of the 
Processing Department of the Library of 
Congress, writes: 

One step resulting from the war relates to the 
problem of getting war-related books cataloged 
promptly and printed cards available for use by 
other libraries. We set up a schedule of priori- 
ties by which books selected by members of the 
Reference Department staff as being of probable 
interest to war agencies were given first attention 
in cataloging. Incoming books are examined 
daily by selectors at the several ports of entry, 
including the Copyright Office, Accessions Divi- 
sion, and the Serial Record. Items related to the 
war are marked with special attention slips, 
which result in their being sent promptly 
through the cataloging divisions, the normal 
maximum schedule from receipt to availability 
to readers being one week. Many special items 
have been sent through within 24 to 48 hours. 
The result has been a very appreciable gain in 
the promptness with which printed cards have 
been made available. Printed cards have been 
available in many instances within twelve days 
from the time the book was received. 


One answer to the Library's fuel problem 
(Red flannels make a colorful poster!) 
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East Orange has eliminated accession 
numbers, while in Detroit “the writing of 
annotations for booklists is now done by 
the people who originally reviewed the 
books for purchase.” K. D. Metcalf, Li- 
brarian of Harvard, notes these changes in 
cataloging: 

In the Serial Division we stopped recataloging 
right after Pearl Harbor. This has enabled us to 
get the general work of the division in good 
shape in spite of a reduced staff. 

We have given up cataloging new serials until 
the first volume is complete, counting on the 
Visible Index record that we keep until that time. 

We have been sending a great many volumes 
to the New England Deposit Library after giv- 
ing them simplified cataloging that costs only 
half as much as regular cataloging. This has 
helped us considerably. 


In the New York Public Library: 

Filing routines in the administration office 
have been simplified and several individual files 
have been combined to reduce the work in- 
volved in keeping them up to date. 


Circulation 


Two libraries from Michigan report time- 
savers in registration. In Detroit “registra- 
tion has been centralized. Each branch 
formerly typed its own number file of reg- 
istered borrowers. Now Main Registry reg- 
ularly sends agencies mimeographed sheets 
containing information on all borrowers 
registered throughout the system each pe- 
riod.’ In the Grand Rapids Public Library: 

A rubber stamp is used for expired cards. The 
original application and borrower's card are 
stamped ‘Extended Four Years.” This saves time 
for the patron, who often, complains when asked 
to fill out a second application card, and also 
helps the librarian. The same card number is 
used and the address of the patron and references 
are verified. 


The Washington, D.C., Public Library 
re-uses number slugs: 

About a year ago the Central Library and all 
branches began to re-use the slugs for the charg- 
ing machines by giving a borrower his old num- 
ber when he re-registered. The library system 
does not have union registration. Eleven branches 
register fewer than 5,000 borrowers a year; 2 
register between 5,000 and 10,000; the Central 
Library registers 20,000. The plan seems to have 
worked without complications in all branches 
except the Central Library where it was discon- 
tinued. At Central when the registration reaches 
100,000, numbers start again at 1. Since 100,000 
will be reached in another two or three years 
it was felt that there was danger of overlapping 
of numbers. 


Book charging has undergone changes in 


various libraries. In Houston, “the charg- 
ing of books at the Central Library by mi- 
crophotography lessens many clerical proc- 
esses. Books can be returned to the shelves 
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more promptly since the tedious labors of 
arranging circulation cards and _ slipping 
books is eliminated.’”” The same process is 
successful and timesaving in the Brooklyn, 
New York, Public Library. 

Self-charging is also proving advanta- 
geous. New Orleans reports that in January, 
“all agencies replaced the Newark system 
with the self-charging one. This lightened 
the duties of all circulation assistants, and 
at the Main Library the same volume of 
work is now handled with exactly half the 
number of people.” In the Washington, 
D.C., Public Library: 

A new sub-branch opened six months ago with 
two innovations in local procedure: the Detroit 
self-charging system instead of the machine used 
elsewhere in the system; the omission of date 
due on book cards; instead the cards are filed 
at the end of the day behind the proper date-due 
guide card. 

After six months’ operation the sub-branch 
has 10,000 books, 3,000 cardholders, and a 
monthly circulation of about 6,500. The staff 
are enthusiastic about the self-charging system, 
report very few illegible numbers, and say that 
contrary to predictions children write the num- 
ber legibly. Four hopeless snags have resulted 
from 40,000 books circulated during the first six 
months of operation. 

The period of loan has also been ex- 
tended in several libraries from 14 days 
with renewal privilege, to a straight 28 
days. New York finds that this ‘‘elimi- 
nates renewals and reduces the number of 
overdue notices sent and fines collected. A 
saving of paper, of the printing of forms, 
and a considerable reduction in work re- 
sult from this.” In Buffalo an ‘important 
factor was the reduction in the use of the 
telephone, as a large proportion of renewals 
were formerly received over the telephone, 
and telephone service is always more time- 
consuming.” 

In Detroit “the number of overdue re- 
minders has been cut a third by extending 
the loan period from one and two weeks 
to four.” In New Orleans ‘‘the seven-day 
category of popular fiction was given up 
entirely, and not only do all books now cir- 
culate for 14 days, but the limit on num- 
ber of books per patron has been removed.” 

Detroit, Houston, and Knoxville find that 
considerable time, postage, and printed 
forms are saved by delaying the sending of 
overdue notices until books are eight or 
ten days overdue. In Knoxville, where “the 
work of the assistant in charge of overdues 
has decreased almost one half, a bright- 
colored slip inserted in the book pocket 
along with the date-due slip reminds pa- 
trons that by returning books on time they 
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release an assistant for more service to 
patrons at the desk.” 


Tele phone and Mail Service 


Telephone service varies with the com- 
munity. Some libraries have been able to 
expand this convenience—East Orange uses 
it “from the Reference Room to the New- 
ark library to save borrowers from possibly 
futile trips to Newark,”” and Schenectady has 
added book renewals to our services by telephone 
and we continually stress the use of the tele- 
phone in securing answers to questions. We be- 
lieve this is ome reason why reference questions 
are keeping up though circulation in the Central 
Library is decreasing. 

In Bloomfield, New Jersey: 

Time and energy are saved by the use of 
mimeographed cards with spaces for indicating: 
Renew, Renew Again, Titles, Date Due, Card 
Number, and Date Renewed. The cards are 
kept near the telephone at the main desk. As 
there is no telephone connection in the Chil- 
dren's Room, these cards are the handy means 
of conveying the necessary information for re- 
newing books. They are collected at regular 
intervals by pages from the Children’s Room. 

But in most industrial or war centers, the 
telephone problem is acute. In New York 
the use of the telephone is curtailed “‘by 
watching the schedule of regular visits of 
branch librarians to the central building and 
withholding nonessential messages until they 
can be delivered in person.” San Diego 
has an even more difficult problem: 

Since San Diego is a military area and the 
telephones are already overcrowded, renewal of 
books by telephone has been discontinued. How- 
ever, special renewal postals are printed and 
given to the public for the convenience of bor- 
rowers renewing books by mail. 

To relieve the overcrowded switchboard in 
the library a “write it, don’t say it’’ policy has 
been instituted whereby staff members send notes 
by inter-departmental delivery whenever possible 
rather than using the telephone. 

Many other libraries are also encouraging 
the use of mail for both renewals and reser- 
vations. 

Policy on fines varies considerably. In 
East Orange the children’s librarian says 
“one of our greatest timesavers has been the 
new rule of issuing no books to anyone 
owing a fine. The fines have been paid 
much more promptly and there is now little 
installment paying.” William Bacon, of 
Erie Public Library, fears that “‘conscien- 
tious public servants regard a dollar of pub- 
lic money as a thing far more sacred than, 
say, a dollar of personal or business in- 
come. Else why the preoccupation with ‘2c 
a day,’ the pennies from fines—with cal- 
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Laura Jacobus 
THE “LitTLe-PAT’’ GADGET 


Marking the place where a magazine is 
taken in the Montclair Public Library 
tabulating and _ recording 


culating and 


them ?”’ 
Statistics 

The omission from statistics of the 
classed count of nonfiction is cited as time- 
saving by East Orange, Queens Borough, 
and Washington, D.C., which reports: 

Of the Central Library and thirteen branches 
and sub-branches, 50 per cent continue to count 
circulation by class daily or one day each week 
or each two weeks; 50 per cent have discon- 
tinued the class count altogether. Those who 
continue the count by class say that it helps in 
book selection, and shows in which fields cir- 
culation is falling or rising, information which 
is helpful at times in publicity about the use of 
the library. 

Of the libraries which have discontinued the 
count by classes two have adult circulations of 
more than 100,000 a year. Although the seven 
branch librarians who have discontinued the count 
by class have an annual adult circulation of 
585,000, they have not yet felt the need of more 
exact information. 

Queens Borough and El Paso libraries 
find that reports can be combined and con- 
densed or cut to bare outlines to the con- 
siderable saving of time, paper, and print- 
ing. 

It is perhaps unfair, since machines are 
not now available, to cite their substantial 
saving in staff time, but the current experi- 
ments in Montclair will undoubtedly point 
the way of the future for library statistics, 
and the Library of Congress is active along 
that line, too: 

_ For about a year prior to 1941 we had been 
investigating the applicability of automatic elec- 
trical accounting machinery to a number of our 
procedures. Just prior to our entry into the 
war we were able to secure International Business 
Machine equipment which was immediately ap- 
plied to the control of the accounts of the Card 
Division, to the preparation of our payroll (about 
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1,600 persons) and to the maintenance of per- 
sonnel records. Due to the war all of these 
operations have become more complicated; for 
example, the payroll (for about 1,600 persons) 
has increased more than 150 per cent in com- 
plexity of the computations involved, without 
taking into account the complications due to the 
rapid turnover of staff. Even with the auto- 
matic electrical accounting machinery we have 
been severely handicapped; without it we should 
have been compelled to take a substantial number 
of persons from productive work (keeping of 
books) in order to maintain the accounting oper- 
ations (bookkeeping). This equipment has con- 
sequently proved a substantial saving of manpower. 

East Orange uses a long strip of paper, 
Montclair a small wooden paddle to mark 
the place and make it quicker and easier to 


replace a magazine taken from a pile. 


Paper, Supplies 

Forms and records are being decreased, 
cut down in size, introduced to save time in 
ordering or in making out reports, or elimi- 
nated as the case may be. The Library of 
Congress standardized their forms and let- 
terheads and adopted material-saving sizes, 
and Newark’s periodical call slips and over- 
due notices have been cut down in size to 
effect a paper saving. San Diego also uses 
half-size letterheads, reverses adding ma- 
chine rolls to utilize the backs, and receives 
scratch paper from various city departments, 
this cooperation having “proved the most 
successful of all in real saving of money 
and material.” 

Kalamazoo, Michigan, Public Library 
types the reply on the back of the original 
letter; Newark, though it follows the sug- 
gestion of the President of the United States 
in typing the carbon of the reply on the 
back of the original letter, finds it saving 
only in the actual paper and filing space, 
time-consuming and considerable of a. nui- 
sance when consulting the files and having 
to turn correspondence over when looking 
for reply. New York solves this problem, 
when letters are answered briefly, by typing 
the answer on the lower part of the front of 
the original letter. 

Supplies certainly present a particularly 
urgent problem. One librarian says “‘circula- 
tion will drop 30 per cent to 50 per cent so 
libraries will not need as many ‘supplies’ as 
before.” Another finds librarians too 
“penny-pinching’’—"‘the same woman who 
buys a hat she can’t afford ‘because she likes 
it,’ will think at least twice before ordering 
a typewriter ribbon for the library at five 
cents more than has been customarily paid.” 
Still another believes that ‘libraries always 
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have to be penurious of supplies. No fur- 
ther economy here can be very drastic.” 

A number of libraries issue lists of the 
supplies which can not be replaced, with 
suggestions for lengthening their use, al- 
though, as the Library of Congress reports, 
“sometimes these instructions have had re- 
verse effects: an instruction on maintenance 
of typewriters resulted in a run on our sup- 
ply of typewriter oil, type-cleaning fluid, 
and cheesecloth.’ In that connection, the 
list of “Essential Library Supplies’ in this 
issue should prove particularly valuable. As 
for specific “hints” from libraries, East 
Orange finds an inexpensive fountain pen 
more economical than pen points which 
must be constantly changed; Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, returns typewriter ribbons to be 
re-inked and saves the typewriter ribbon 
spools to turn in when new ones are or- 
ra A number of libraries save rubber 
bands by using string or the “String-Tie,” 
while Minneapolis eliminates the use of 
string by using canvas bags for branch de- 
liveries. 

A stapler seems to be frequently used in- 
stead of clips when material is to be filed. 
The Wilson Company has long conserved 
both clips and staples by lightly pasting to- 
gether the upper left-hand corner of cor- 
respondence to be filed together. 


§ pecial Conservation Measures 


Each library will have some unique prob- 
lems to solve, such as these, in the Library 
of Congress: 

Binding. Our books are all bound by the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. Soon after Pearl Har- 
bor it was apparent that even though certain 
commodities were still available it would be in 
the national interest to reduce consumption of 
them. Consequently, binding in full buckram 
was discontinued in March 1941, and a “Vic- 
tory binding,” consisting of half buckram with 
heavy marbled paper covers, was substituted. 
This binding does not effect any appreciable 
monetary saving; but the saving in textile ma- 
terial—especially in large volumes such as are 
required by most periodicals—is considerable. 

Printing. Our printing costs, until 1941, were 
steadily increasing. Especially expensive were 
certain recurrent publications—notably the Cata- 
logue of Copyright Entries which runs to some 
6,000 pages per annum. A major portion of the 
cost was labor cost. In 1941 we were able to 
secure typewriting equipment capable of produc- 
ing copy adequate for reproduction by the photo- 
litho-offset process. In addition to savings in 
cost of composition there have been large sav- 
ings in cost of proofreading, correction of type, 
etc. Printing cost in terms of money has been 
reduced nearly two-thirds; since this saving rep- 
resents chiefly an elimination of manual processes, 
it represents an equivalent saving in manpower. 
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Public Relations 


Public relations can play a very important 
part in the library’s conservation program, 
acquainting trustees, staff, and public with 
details of the program and winning their 
support and cooperation. From Bloomfield, 
New Jersey, comes this suggestion: 

Keeping a complete calendar record of public 
relations activities is a timesaver for a public 
relations’ director or assistant. Yearly activities, 
such as holiday closing notices to be sent to 
newspapers, poster changes according to seasons, 
weeks, or days, etc., may all be noted on the 
new desk calendar in December when the public 
is usually busy with things other than books. 
A note on the calendar several days before a re- 
lease or project is to be dispatched will often 
prove a lifesaver during busy seasons when 
deadlines have a way of appearing before a busy 
assistant has prepared for them. In order to 
assemble the monthly report as easily and quickly 
as possible, put a red pencil mark opposite pub- 
lic relations items on the calendar. 

And from Minneapolis: 

Here it is axiomatic that bulletin boards and 
displays depend on the shape and size of the 
materials on hand. Also particularly useful are 
paper letters, cut from small scraps not used in 
other ways, and cut to fit the space they are to 
fill. Being cut on a fold they take little time. 
Mounted on strips the same color as the back- 
ground or on contrasting strips to fit the design 
they can be set up with a minimum number of 
thumbtacks, which also form part of the de- 
sign. Rolls of shelf paper can be used instead 
of poster paper, and the cheaper grade of wax 
paper is a good substitute for cellophane. Col- 
ored book jackets are an excellent source for 
colored paper for letters and posters. 


Building, Fuel 


Two libraries have noted their special at- 
tention to lighting: the Public Library of 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, finding it “more eco- 
nomical to use no-blink starters for fluores- 
cent lights,” and Schenectady Public Library 
reporting that: 





Contribution to the conservation of the eye- 
sight of patrons and staff alike is the fluorescent 
lighting for all main floor public rooms, book 
stacks, and Book Order and Catalog Rooms. 
When the fact that places in the stacks meas- 
ured light of less than one foot-candle, the neces- 
sity for improvement, and our good fortune in 
securing the new lighting equipment before 
freezing took place, is evident. 

Elizabeth M. Faber, Librarian of the Wa- 
tertown, Wisconsin, Free Public Library, 
sends this note which may be helpful: 

Roof insulation and storm windows on the 
majority of windows this year saved 3,300 gal- 
lons of fuel oil over a comparable year of 1940- 
41 and saved 2,200 gallons over a much warmer 
year of 1941-42. As the insulation was not 
put in before the holiday season, we expect to 
save another 1,000 gallons over the first part of 
the next heating season. At the rate of saving 
made this year, three years will easily pay for 
the cost of insulation and storm windows. 

Lack of fuel oil caused many a library to 
curtail its hours last winter, many more 
especially branches—to be closed. Some li- 
braries were closed temporarily while build- 
ings were being converted to coal, while 
others used various expedients to keep staff 
and readers at least reasonably warm. The 
New York Public Library used jack stoves 
instead of oil to supply hot water. The 
Wilson Company moved a whole depart- 
ment into the center of another department 
for the winter, so that part of one floor could 
be closed to save heating. 


Conclusion 


Judging by the evidence of these “‘con- 
servation” tactics from a variety of libraries, 
it would seem that libraries generally are 
aware of the need to take care of what they 
have and at the same time they are living 
up to their obligation to render the widest 
possible public service. 


Essential Library Supplies 


T is discouraging to be unable to replace necessary articles, but it is even more dis- 
concerting, after they are gone, to think that—had one known they were irreplaceable 
—they might have been made to last longer or perhaps used to better advantage. But 
which items—of all those used in libraries—would fall into this category? Those that 
are ‘‘gone” are not difficult to discover. But which are ‘going’? How can we know in 


time to conserve them ? 


Here is the answer, made to order especially for libraries. The Library Service Divi- 
sion of the U. S. Office of Education compiled the list of essential library supplies. The 
Program and Research Section of the War Production Board was then asked to ascertain 
which items and materials could be substituted in these items where substitutions are at 
all possible. In instances where replacement is difficult or impossible, suggestions were 
sought for prolonging the usability of present equipment. Here are the very helpful 


results of their research. 
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ESSENTIAL LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Notes referred to by number in the list. 


1 Not essential at least until after the war, for libraries and/or binderies not already equipped 
with this item and additional ones not necessary for the duration for libraries or binder- 
ies already equipped. 

2 Under War Production Board’s restrictions. 

POSSIBLE SUBSTITUTES AND/OR SUGGESTIONS FOR POSSIBLE 
STRUCTURAL CHANGES TO CONSERVE METALS: 
3A Non-metallic, plastic, wood, fiber, glass. 
3B Wood wheels covered with thick animal haircloth, heavy canvas or fabric; wheels of lami- 
nated wood, fiber. 
3C Wood to replace metal for framework. 
Items Suggested Substitutes 
METALS 
A. SPECIFIC LIBRARY USE: 
Book charging machine slugs Use hand stamps or longhand 
Book ends and supports Combination wood and wood fiber See 3A 
Book (hand) truck casters See 3B 
Electric erasing machines Hand erasers 
Pencil date holders Longhand 
Shelf pins Non-metallic, wood, plastic, etc. 
Omit copper winding on that type of pin 
B. BINDERY USE: 
Awls None 
Backer, hand See 1 and 3C 
Backer, Roller See 1 and 3C 
Buffer Hand 
Clamps, book repair, metal 
frame See 1 
Clamps, book repair, wood 
frame See 1 
Clamps, small metal hand Gem clips, string, envelopes, containers, folders 
Clamps, for binders Shoelace 
Drills, electric See 1 
Drills, hand Non-essential. Awl, paper punch 
Drill points None 
Knives: Only essential knives. Proper care and sharpening of pres- 
Skiver ent equipment 
Paring 
Stock cutting 
Guillotine 
Needles None 
Paper cutter, power See 1 
Paper cutter, hand Non-essential. Proper care and sharpening of present 
equipment and knives 
Paper press See 1 
Punch See 1 
Shears See 1 
Type, brass None 
Type, composition metal Not restricted 
C. GENERAL USE: 
Air conditioning equipment Electric fans if available. See 2 
Bells and buzzers Telephone, messenger 
Buckets Non-metallic: Impregnated paper, wood, fiber, plastics, etc. 
Conduits and tubing Available only for dire necessities 
Substitute linen and/or rubber tape 
Door and window hardware Available for essential use only. Substitute for some items: 
plastics, wood, glass 
Duplicating machines Non-essential. See 2 
Electric fans See 2 
Electric wiring and fuses See 2 
Elevators Substitutes: Stairways, ramps. See 2 
Fire extinguishers Types suitable for library use are available 
Further curtailments not anticipated 
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Items 
Flashlights 

























Gutter-and-down-spouts 

Heating equipment 

Lamps, incandescent and fluo- 
rescent 

Lighting fixtures 

Nails, screws, tacks 

Oil cans 

Pen points 

Photographic equipment 

Plumbing fixtures 

Scales 

Screwdrivers 

Shovels 

Staples 


Stapling machines 
Power 
Foot 
Hand 
Trucks and automobiles 
Typewriters 
Visible card files 


RUBBER 


A. SPECIFIC LIBRARY USE: 


Book (hand) truck tires 
Eraser tips (electric eraser) 
Date stamps 


0 


GENERAL USE: 

Erasers 

Stamps 

Truck and automobile tires 








Typewriter platens 










PAPER 
A. 





SPECIFIC LIBRARY USE: 
Bocboard 

Manila book pockets 
Mending tissue 
Pressboard 

Rag (100%) cards 









Transfer paper 






BINDERY USE: 
Binders board 














GENERAL USE: 
Blotters 
Carbon paper 
Kraft wrapping paper 






Mimeograph paper 
Rag bond 







Mimeograph stencils 
Sulphite bond 

Toilet tissue 

Towels 











Suggested Substitutes 


Protect and conserve present equipment, batteries for which 
are and probably will remain available. Only substitutes 
(for book stack use) candles, matches, lanterns 


Wood 
Curtail for absolute necessities for duration 


None (except lamps and candles) 

None. See 1 and 2 

None 

Non-metallic: impregnated wood or paper, glass, fiber 

None (except revert to pencils) 

None. See 2 

Curtail to absolute necessity for duration 

Non-essential. Send packages and mail to post office 

None 

Wood, fiber 

Conserve use by reducing to 1 staple per packet. 
envelopes, containers or folders when practical 


Substitute 


See 1 and 3C 

See 1 and 3C 

None 

Under Office of Defense Transportation's restrictions 

Used machines. Longhand. See 2 

Non-essential. Use wood drawer file, cardboard file for 
duration 


See “Book (hand) truck casters’ above 
Hand erasers 
Longhand in ink or indelible pencil 


None 

Longhand in ink or indelible pencil 

Under Office of Defense Transportation and Ration Board 
regulations 

Rebuilt platens 





Lower quality made from scrap paper 


No restrictions. Not likely to be 
None 

Lower quality made from scrap paper 
Likely to be available for essential uses 
Substitute chemical sheets 


Restrictions not anticipated 


Lower quality made from scrap paper 


None 
Supply very limited. Strongly advise conservation 


Supply very limited. Substitute in order given. ist Sul- 
phite, 2nd Manila, 3rd Bogus 

None 

Supply very limited. Substitute chemical sheet in using 
inferior paper for scrapbooks, suggest tip clippings at 
corners only so they can later be transferred to more 
durable sheets 

Supply very limited. No substitute 

Cheaper grade 

No scarcity anticipated, however may be of poorer quality 

No scarcity anticipated, however may be of poorer quality 
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Items 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A. 


B. 


SPECIFIC LIBRARY USE: 


Bone folder 
BINDERY USE: 
Cloth, including buckram 


Cord and thread 
Glue 

Library paste 
GENERAL USE: 


Brushes 
Disinfectants 
Duplicating ribbons 
Drain cleaners 


Film 
Flashlight batteries 


Fuel 
Furniture 
Floor polish 
For preserving floors 
For cleaning 
Inks 
Machine oil 
Paste 
Pencils 
Photographic chemicals 
Power, electric, etc. 
Shellac for bookbinding 
Shelving 
Soap 
Wrapping twine 


Suggested Substitutes 


Plastics, glass, ruler 


Heavy buckram prohibited. Following lighter weight buck- 
rams available and likely to remain so: “Bindery Buck- 
ram” by Interlaken Mills, “Caxton Buckram’” by Holli- 
ston Mills and “Medium Weight Buckram” by Boncraft 
Mills, various types of book cloth, leather 

None 

None 

None 


None. Required types available 

Not essential 

None, conserve use of present equipment 

Plunger: reclaimed rubber: To prolong life, dry after 
using and hang up. 

None. See 2 

Available for most types. 
pated 

Coal to replace oil 

Non-metallic 

Use least strategical type 

Flooring preservatives, depending on type of floor 

Soap and water 

Pencils where possible, if necessary 

None 

None 

None 

None. See 2 

Hand or foot where possible 

None 

Non-metallic, wood 

None” 

Twine made of paper 


Further curtailment not antici- 


Conservation Bibliography 


INCE a library’s prime reason for existence is 

to provide material for its readers, it is nat- 
ural that the current widespread interest in con- 
servation should be reflected in the library collec- 
tion and activities. To provide as complete a con- 
servation picture as possible, the Bulletin staff has 
gathered, sorted, and selected material and com- 
piled the following bibliography which should be 
useful both to interest readers in actively prac- 
ticing conservation and also to provide the neces- 
sary practical information. 

The more usual phases of conservation—fores- 
try, soil, water, etc.—have been omitted here with 
the emphasis on “conservation” as it is being 
applied in wartime emergencies. Many of the 
items below are not listed elsewhere; certainly all 
of them have not been drawn together in any 
other list. 

The headings used are those of the Readers’ 
Guide, which has a vast amount of additional 
material on the same topics available in magazines 
but not listed here. A few entries from Educa- 
tional Film Catalog and Vertical File Service have 
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been included here, but many more may be found 

by further consulting these indexes. 

Much if not most of the government material 
will probably be available locally, so please try 
first your local OCD. If that source fails, then 
write to the agency indicated, in Washington,D.C. 
If you receive titles you did not order, take them 
and use them—but please do not write to Wash- 
ington asking about them! It may be that the 
particular titles ordered are out of print or have 
been superseded by more recent information. In 
such cases the government departments may sub- 
stitute whatever is available at the time. Material 
is free unless otherwise noted. 

To save space the following addresses have 
been omitted from sources below: 

Better Business Bureau. Local office in most cit- 
ies, or write to National Better Business Bu- 
reau, 450 Lexington Avenue, New York 17. 
Single copies free, set of 30 titles, 10c 

Good Housekeeping Institute, 959 Eighth Avenue, 
New York 19. 

New York Herald Tribune, 230 West 41st Street, 
New York 18. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR CONSUMER INTEREST COM- 
MITTEES of Councils of Defense. Containing many 
excellent titles on conservation, Michigan Council of 
Defense, Consumer Activities Section 

CONSERVATION EDUCATION IN 
SCHOOLS. Yearbook, February 1943, Dept. of 
Rural Education, NEA 50c; 2-9 copies, 10 per cent 
discount; 10 or more copies, 25 per cent discount 

CONSERVATION OF NATURAL RESOURCES IN 
THE UNITED STATES; a selected list of recent 
references. 60-page mimeographed pamphlet. Library 
of Congress, Reference Dept., Division of Bibliog- 
raphy, free 

EDUCATION FOR VICTORY. Official biweekly of 
the United States Office of Education, replacing 
School Life for. the duration. Contains a variety of 
articles, including many on different phases of con- 
servation. $1 year 

EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE FILMS.  165-page 
mimeographed book indexing 2,500 films and film 
strips, on a variety of subjects, several on conserva- 
tion. Educators Progress League, Randolph, Wis- 
consin 

RADIO 


some on 


RURAL 


SCRIPT FOR VICTORY. Scripts, including 
conservation, available from Edicational 
Radio Script and Transcription Exchange, Federal 
Radio Education Committee, Office of Education 
RAW MATERIALS IN A WARTIME ECONOMY. 
Selected and annotated, Bibliographies of the World at 
War No. 3, covering April 1941-March 1942; Supple- 
ment No. 1, April-December 1942; Supplement No. 2, 
January-May 1943. Limited number available. Library 
of Congress, Legislative Reference Service, free 
SCHOOLS AT WAR. A war savings news bulletin 
for teachers. Treasury Dept., Educational Section 
WINS (Women in National Service). Wartime Home- 
making Manual prepared by the editors of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 48-page illustrated booklet covering 
all phases of conservation in the home—accidents, 
canning, car, clothes, electrical appliances, food, 
furniture, gardening, heating, lighting, salvage, time 
saving, etc. Publicity Dept., Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, 25c¢ 


Accidents—Prevention 


PREVENT THAT ACCIDENT. Twenty-page illustrated 
booklet with do’s and don't’s for safety in your 
home. Good Housekeeping, Sc 


Art Objects 
EMERGENCY PROTECTION OF WORKS OF ART 


IN PRIVATE HOUSES. Instructions prepared by 
Association of Art Museum Directors. Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, Fifth Avenue and 82d Street, New 
York. Supply limited 


Beds and Bedding 


EXACTLY HOW TO CLEAN AND CARE FOR 
BEDDING. Two-page mimeographed _ instructions. 
New York Herald Tribune, 3c 


Books 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS PROTECTS ITS COLLEC- 
TION. Measures taken to protect treasures against 
dangers of war. Reprint from A.L.A. Bulletin, Feb- 
ruary 1942. Library of Congress, Publications Office 

NEW BOOKS FOR OLD. Film—i6mm, silent, 30 
minutes. Study of why books wear out, method of 
preparing them for bindery, and approved library 
method of rebinding. Western Reserve, 4 days’ 
rental, $6 

WAR BULLETIN. One-page bulletin, August 1943, 
suggests books to cooperate with ‘Don’t Travel’’ 
theme. Also one page of ‘‘Don’t Travel’’  illus- 
trations. American Booksellers Association, 35 East 
20th Street, New York City, free 
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Canning and Preserving 


CANNING THE VICTORY GARDEN CROP. 
four-page illustrated booklet with canning 
tions. Good Housekeeping, Sc 

GROW YOUR OWN, CAN YOUR OWN. Poster 
of mother and daughter canning vegetables. Full 
color, 16’ x 22¥4%2’’, OWI #57 

HOME CANNING #149. Booklet on canning, preserv- 
ing, dehydrating, brining, pickling, and storage of 
fruits, vegetables, poultry. American Home, 251 
Fourth Avenue, New York, 6c 

HOME CANNING IN WARTIME; a 
to canning, preserving, pickling, and 
Elsie Clark. 123-page plastic-bound book. 
Publishing Co., Cleveland and New York, 49% 

HOME-MADE JELLIES, JAMS, AND PRESERVES. 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1800. Single copy free from 
Office of Information, Dept. of Agriculture. Supt. of 
Documents, 5c 

WARTIME CANNING OF FRUITS, 
16-page folder. Bureau of Home Economics, 
of Agriculture 


Twenty- 
instruc 


Victory guide 
drying, by 
World 


VEGETABLES. 
Dept. 


Cleaning 


EXACTLY HOW TO CLEAN AND POLISH HOUSE 
HOLD METALS. Two-page mimeographed instruc- 
tions. New York Herald Tribune, 3c 

EXACTLY HOW TO CLEAN KITCHEN AND BATH- 
ROOM. Two-page mimeographed instructions. New 
York Herald Tribune, 3c 

EXACTLY HOW TO CLEAN WALLS, WALLPAPERS 
AND WOODWORK. Three-page mimeographed in 
structions. New York Herald Tribune, 3c 

EXACTLY HOW TO REMOVE COMMON STAINS. 
Three-page mimeographed instructions. New York 
Herald Tribune, 3c 

STAIN REMOVAL FROM FABRICS; HOME METH 
ODS. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1474. Single copy free, 
Office of Information, Dept. of Agriculture. Supt. 
of Documents, 5c 


Clothing and Dress 


ABC’S OF MENDING. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
Single copy free from Office of Information, 
of Agriculture. Supt. of Documents, 5c 

CARE AND REPAIR OF CLOTHING. Outline of 
care of family clothing. Misc. Pamphlet No. 55 
North Carolina Agricultural Extension Service, State 
College Station, Raleigh 

CONSERVATION OF CLOTHING FOR THE FAMILY 
THROUGH SELECTION AND CARE. Textiles Edu 
cation Bureau, 401 Broadway, New York 

HOW TO MAKE MEN'S suUITS LAST LONGER. 
Two-page leaflet, Conservation Series No. 5. Better 
Business Bureau 

MAKE-OVERS FROM MEN’S SUITS. Leaflet No. 230. 
Single copy free from Office of Information, Dept. 
of Agriculture. Supt. of Documents, 5c 

MENDING MEN'S SUITS. 24-page booklet well il- 
lustrated with photographs and many diagrams. 
Single copy free from Office of Information, Dept. 
of Agriculture. Supt. of Documents, 10c 

PUT A NEW LINING JIN YOUR OLD COAT. Mim- 
eographed sheet giving full directions with illus- 
trations. Bureau of. Home Economics, Dept. of 
Agriculture 

USE IT UP—WEAR IT OUT—MAKE IT DO! 
in full color, 22’’ x 28’", OWI #39 

WORK CLOTHES FOR WOMEN. Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 1905. Single copy free from Office of Informa- 
tion, Dept. of Agriculture. Supt. of Documents, 5c 


1925. 


Dept. 


Poster 


Coal 


ANTHRACITE COAL CHART. 


OPA 

BITUMINOUS COAL CHART, Illustrated four-page 
leaflet. Easy to understand, simple chart. Available 
in quantity free, Bituminous Coal Consumers’ Counsel 


Consumer Division, 
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BUYING AND BURNING BITUMINOUS COAL, 11- 
page illustrated booklet. Bituminous Coal Consumers’ 
Counsel 

COAL FOR VICTORY. Film— reel, 5 minutes, 
16 and 35mm. Rules for home use of coal to con- 
serve it for war production. Bituminous Coal Con- 
sumers’ Counsel 

THE COAL IN YOUR BIN. 24-page illustrated book- 
let. Bituminous Coal Consumers’ Counsel 

ENLIST YOUR FURNACE FOR WARTIME SERVICE. 
Two-page leaflet, the simplest available on bituminous 
and anthracite coal use, Available in quantity free, 
Bituminous Coal Consumers’ Counsel 

MARKETING, CONSERVATION, AND PURCHAS- 
ING INFORMATION FOR CONSUMERS. 21-page 
illustrated mimeographed booklet. Bituminous Coal 
Consumers’ Counsel 

SAVE COAL AT HOME. 
gestions for saving coal. 
sumers’ Counsel 

SAVE COAL THIS WINTER. Excellent four-page 
folder on coal, with rules and suggestions to ‘‘burn 
coal properly—conserve your heat.’’ Bituminous Coal 
Consumers’ Counsel 


Four-page folder with sug- 
Bituminous Coal Con- 


Cookery 


CHEESE IN YOUR MEALS. 
suggestions and recipes. 
Information, Dept. 
ments, $1 for 100 

DRY SKIM MILK. Eight-page folder with suggestions 
and recipes. Single copy free from Office of In- 
formation, Dept. of Agriculture 

EGG DISHES AT LOW COST. Eight-page folder with 
suggestions and recipes. Single copy free from Office 
of Information, Dept. of Agriculture 

FRESH FISH FOR WARTIME MEALS. 
folder with information about fish: kinds, 
season, best known cuts. OPA 

GET THE GOOD FROM YOUR FOOD. Set of ten 
posters showing how to prepare fruit, vegetables, 
meats, fats, eggs, and poultry to get the most out 
of them. Black, red, and white, 144%4’’ x 20’, 25c 
per set, Supt. of Documents 

HONEY AND SOME OF ITS USES. Eight-page fold- 
er. Bureau of Home Economics, Dept. of Agriculture 

HOW TO SAVE SUGAR. Eight-page booklet with 
suggestions and recipes. Good Housekeeping, Sc 

HOW TO STRETCH YOUR MEAT, BUTTER, AND 
SHORTENING. Twenty-four-page booklet with sug- 
gestions and recipes. Good Housekeeping, Sc 

LUNCHBOX MEALS. Suggestions and recipes. 
Housekeeping, Sc. 

RECIPES TO MATCH YOUR SUGAR RATION. 
Sugar-saving rules and recipes. Bureau of Home 
Economics, Dept. of Agriculture and OPA. Govt. 
Printing Office, 5c 

SUGARLESS RECIPES. 31 pages of aids in 
Sugar rationing problems for beverages, cakes, frost- 
ings, fruit dishes, frozen desserts, puddings, pies. 
Booklet 204. Educational Research Bureau, 1217 13th 
Street, NW, Washington, D.C., 15c 


Eight-page folder with 
Single copy free, Office of 
of Agriculture. Supt. of Docu- 


Four-page 
when in 


Good 


solving 


Cookery—Fruit 


APPLE RECIPES. Eight-page folder of recipes. Single 
copy free from Office of Information, Dept. of 
Agriculture 

DRIED FRUITS IN LOW COST MEALS. Eight-page 
folder with notes and recipes. Single copy free from 
Office of Information, Dept. of Agriculture 


Cooker y—Meat 


MEAT FOR THRIFTY MEALS. Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 1908. Single copy free from Office of Informa- 
tion, Dept. of Agriculture, Supt. of Documents, 10c 

MEAT SAVING RECIPES. By Natalie K. Fitch and 
Mary Agnes Davis. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 30c 

99 WAYS TO SHARE THE MEAT. Four-page folder 
with suggestions and recipes. Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, Dept. of Agriculture 
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Cookery—V egetables 


CONSERVING FOOD VALUE, FLAVOR, AND AT- 
TRACTIVENESS IN COOKING VEGETABLES. 
Circular 265, Dept. of Agriculture 

DRIED BEANS AND PEAS IN LOW COST MEALS. 
Eight-page folder with suggestions and recipes. Single 
copy free from Office of Information, Dept. of 
Agriculture . 

FULL-FLAVORED VEGETABLES. Methods to im- 
prove flavor and appearance, and conserve vitamins 
and minerals. Good Housekeeping, 5c 

GREEN VEGETABLES IN LOW COST MEALS. 
Eight-page folder with rules and recipes. Single 
copy free on request from Office of Information, Dept. 
of Agriculture 

POTATOES IN LOW-COST MEALS, Eight-page fold- 
er with notes and recipes. Office of Information, 
Dept. of Agriculture, single copy free, $1 for 100 

ROOT VEGETABLES IN WARTIME MEALS. Eight- 
page folder with suggestions and recipes. Single copy 
free from Office of Information, Dept. of Agriculture. 
Supt. of Documents, $1 for 100 


Cotton Fabrics 


HOW TO MAKE COTTON FABRICS LAST LONGER. 
Two-page leaflet, Conservation Series No. 2. Better 
Business Bureau 


Curtains 


HOW TO BUY AND TAKE CARE OF CURTAINS. 
Eleven-page booklet. Good Housekeeping, 5t 

HOW TO MAKE CURTAINS LAST LONGER. Two- 
page leaflet. Conservation Series No. 24. Better 
Business Bureau 


Cutlery 


HOW TO MAKE CUTLERY LAST LONGER. 
page leaflet. Conservation Series No. 19. 
Business Bureau 


Two- 
Better 


Electric Apparatus and Appliances 


CONSUMER TIME, 
on refrigerator care and electrical appliances. 
sumers’ Council Division, Dept. of Agriculture 


Contains a five-minute radio script 
Con- 


GETTING THE MOST OUT OF YOUR WASHING 
MACHINE. Ways to better laundering and use of 
your machine. Good Housekeeping, Sc. 

HOW TO MAKE ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES LAST 
LONGER. Two-page leaflet. Conservation Series 
No. 21. Better Business Bureau 

HOW TO MAKE REFRIGERATORS LAST LONGER. 
Two-page leaflet. Conservation Series No. 15. Better 
* Business Bureau 

HOW TO MAKE YOUR ELECTRIC CORDS LAST 
LONGER. Eight-page illustrated folder. Dept. of 
Agriculture. Supt. of Documents, 5c, $1 for 100 

HOW TO MAKE YOUR GAS OR ELECTRIC RANGE 
LAST LONGER. Eight-page illustrated folder. Dept. 
of Agriculture and OPA. Supt. of Documents, 5c, 
$1 for 100 

HOW TO MAKE YOUR IRONING EQUIPMENT 
LAST LONGER. Eight-page illustrated folder. Single 
copy free from Office of Information, Dept. of Agri- 
culture. Supt. of Documents, 5c, $1 for 100 

HOW TO MAKE YOUR REFRIGERATOR LAST 
LONGER. Eight-page illustrated folder. Dept. of 
Agriculture. Supt. of Documents, Sc, $1 for 100 

HOW TO MAKE YOUR WASHING MACHINE 
LAST LONGER. Eight-page illustrated folder. Dept. 
of Agriculture. Supt. of Documents, 5c, $1 for 100 

MAKE YOUR EQUIPMENT LAST. Set of ten charts 
showing how to clean and care for gas and electric 
ranges, refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, washing ma- 
chines, electric irons, sewing machines. Blue, yellow, 
and white, 14”" x 20’, 50c per set. Supt. of Docu- 
ments 

SAVE IN COOKING—GAS OR ELECTRIC RANGES. 
Two-page leaflet. Conservation Series No. 25. Better 
Business Bureau 
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Farm Labor 


CAMPAIGN: MOBILIZING THE 
COMMUNITY FOR FARM WORK. Four-page cir- 
cular, Food Information, May 1943, No. 3. Office 
of Information, Dept. of Agriculture 

FARM VICTORY SERVICE. Outline for teaching im- 
portance of student farm labor in national food pro- 
gram. Bulletin V. 11, No. 7. California State Dept. 
of Education, Sacramento, 25c¢ 

GET YOUR FARM IN THE FIGHT! Poster in full 
color. ‘‘Use conservation methods for bigger yields’’ 
1342”’ x 20", OWI 

SAFETY CHECK LIST FOR WOMEN AND GIRLS 
DOING FARM WORK FOR THE FIRST TIME. 
Six-page folder. AWI-31. Free. Extension Service, 
Dept. of Agriculture 

SERVE ON THE FARM HOME FRONT. Eight-page 
leaflet. AWI-17. Single copy free from Office of 
Information, Dept. of Agriculture. Supt. of Docu- 
ments, $1 for 100 


FARM LABOR 


Fences 


WOODEN FENCES AND GATES THAT CONSERVE 
CRITICAL MATERIALS. Photographs and diagrams 


of 11 fences. Supt. of Documents, $2.50 for 100 
Fertilizers 

WAR-TIME FERTILIZERS. Suggestions for wartime 

fertilizer program. American Agricultural Chemical 


Co., 50 Church Street, New York 


Fire Protection 


FIRE PREVENTION CLEAN-UP CAMPAIGN. Sug- 
gested program. National Fire Protection Assn., 60 
Batterymarch Street, Boston 


Floors 
OF FLOORS. _ Eight-page booklet in 


answer form with suggestions on the 
Good Housekeeping, Sc 


THE CARE 
question and 
care of fioors. 


EXACTLY HOW TO TAKE CARE OF YOUR 
FLOORS. Brief mimeographed instructions. New 
York Herald Tribune, 3c 

Food 


CONSUMER TIME. 
on saving food and low cost diets. 
cil Division, Dept. of Agriculture 

FIGHT FOOD WASTE IN THE HOME. Eight-page 
folder with suggestions for eliminating little everyday 
wastes. AWI-3. Single copy free, Office of Informa- 
tion, Dept. of Agriculture 

FIGHT FOOD WASTE IN THE HOME. Set of ten 
posters showing how to store food to avoid waste. 
Black, red, and white, 14144’ x 20’, 25c per set. 
Supt. of Documents 

FOOD STRATEGY. Adjustments required in food 
consumption and production and machinery needed 
to use food resources most effectively for war. War- 
time Farm and Food Policy Pamphlet No. 1. 40 
pages. Iowa State College Press, Ames, 20c 

WHERE OUR MEN ARE FIGHTING OUR FOOD 
IS FIGHTING. Poster of food being dropped by 
parachute. Full color, 22° x 28’, OWI #35 


Contains a five-minute radio script 
Consumers’ Coun- 


Fur 


HOW TO MAKE FURS LAST LONGER. 
leaflet, Conservation Series No. 11. Better 
Bureau 


Two-page 
Business 
Furniture 


EXACTLY HOW TO CLEAN AND POLISH FURNI- 
TURE. Two-page mimeographed instructions. New 
York Herald Tribune, 3c 
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Gardening 


PLANT A VICTORY GARDEN. Poster in full color, 
22”" x 28’’, OWI #34 

VICTORY GARDENS. 
Pamphlet No. 483. 


Dept. of Agriculture, Misc 
Supt. of Documents, 5« 
Gasoline 


ANOTHER TANKER TORPEDOED. Poster showing 
torpedoed tanker. ‘‘Should brave men die so you 


can drive. . . ?°’ Black, red, and white, 28” x 20”. 
OWI! 
Gloves 
HOW TO MAKE GLOVES LAST LONGER. Two-page 
leaflet, Conservation Series No. 7. Better Business 
Bureau 
Glycerin 
GLYCERIN REPORT. Four-page mimeographed re 


lease. Glycerin, important for military purposes, needs 
waste fat. WPB 

HOME SOAP-MAKING HELPS THE AXIS. 
release explaining how home  soap-making 
glycerin vital for explosives and medicine. WPB 


One-page 
k ses 


Health 


HEALTH, WELFARE, AND RELATED ASPECTS OF 
COMMUNTY WAR SERVICES. Indicates problems 
to be solved, showing how Federal agencies can help 
Federal Security Agency, Office of Defense Health and 
Welfare Services, Community Organization Section 

HOW TO KEEP WELL. Articles reprinted from 
Chicago Tribune. Public Service Office, Chicas 
Tribune, 1 S. Dearborn Street, 2 v., 30c each 

PROTECTING THE HEALTH OF YOUNG WORKERS 
IN WARTIME. Practical suggestions for improving 
working conditions of young war workers. Dept. of 
Labor, Children’s Bureau 

WOMEN’S EFFECTIVE WAR WORK REQUIRES 
TIME FOR MEALS AND REST. Four-page folder, 
Dept. of Labor, Special Bulletin No. 5. Govt. Print 
ing Office, Sc 


Heating 


DOMESTIC HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 
Letter Circular 649. Bureau of Standards 

HOW TO HEAT YOUR HOME WITH 
THIS WINTER. Eight-page folder. 
six agencies including OPA and OWI 

HOW TO HEAT YOUR HOUSE. 
how to get more heat with less fuel. 
1942, p.65-8 

HOW TO KEEP WARM AND SAVE FUEL IN WAR- 
TIME. Illustrated booklet with practical suggestions. 
OPA 

A MESSAGE TO OUR TENANTS. Poster listing five 
ways to stop fuel waste. Red, black, and white, 
14” x 20’, OWI #12 

OIL AND WAR. Slide film on fuel oil 
with short section on conservation. OPA 

SAVE FUEL FOR VICTORY. Series of non-technical 
articles given on radio. Circular Series No. 47. Univ. 
of Illinois Engineering Experiment Station, Urbana, 
25c¢ 

THERMOSTAT 


LESS FUEL 
Prepared by 


Charts showing 


Life, Nov. 2, 


rationing, 


SETTING AND ECONOMY IN 


HOUSE HEATING. Letter Circular 694. Bureau of 
Standards 
WAR SHIPMENTS MEAN LESS FUEL. Poster pi 


turing red flannels. ‘‘Dress warmly indoors. Avoid 
Colds.’’ Striking red, yellow, black, and _ white, 
22” x 28’", OWI #29 

Hoarding 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON HOARDING. Two- 
page leaflet, Conservation Series No. 17. Better Busi- 
ness Bureau 
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Home Economics 


BE A VICTORY PLANNER IN YOUR HOME. Six- 
page folder with six helpful suggestions. Single 
copy free, Office of Information, Dept. of Agriculture. 
Supt. of Documents, $1 for 100 

THE BUREAU OF HOME ECONOMICS IN WAR- 
TIME. Illustrated, 28-page mimeographed booklet. 
Bureau of Home Economics, Dept. of Agriculture 


CONSUMERS’ GUIDE. Illustrated periodical issued 
monthly June-September, semimonthly October-May. 
Food Distribution Administration, Dept. of Agri- 
culture. Single copy free. Additional copies from 
Supt. of Documents, Sc, 50c year 

HOME MANAGEMENT “‘SEND-FOR’’ LIST. A _ use- 
ful list, arranged by state, of available material. 
Extension Service, Dept. of Agriculture 

HOUSEKEEPING SHORTCUTS FOR BUSY WOMEN. 
Eight-page booklet with suggestions. Good House- 
keeping, 5c 

HOW TWO HOMEMAKERS ARE MANAGING IN 
WARTIME. Mimeographed folder with practical 
homemaking suggestions. Also available separately: 
The Story of Mr. and Mrs. Cass County, Nebraska; 
The Story of Mr. and Mrs. Hampton, Connecticut. 
Extension Service, Dept. of Agriculture 


Hosiery 


CONSUMER TIME. Contains a five-minute radio script 
on cotton stockings. Consumers’ Council Division, 
Dept. of Agriculture 

HOW TO MAKE HOSIERY LAST LONGER. Two- 
page leaflet, Conservation Series No. 6. Better Busi- 
ness Bureau 

HOW TO MAKE RAYON HOSIERY LAST LONGER. 
Two-page leaflet, Conservation Series No. 29. Better 
Business Bureau 


Insects 
EXACTLY HOW TO CONTROL HOUSEHOLD IN- 
SECT PESTS. Four-page mimeographed instructions. 
New York Herald Tribune, 3c 


Insulation (Heat) 


HOME INSULATION, 
reau of Mines 


Information Circular 7166. Bu- 


Jewelry 
HOW TO MAKE JEWELRY LAST LONGER. Two- 


page leaflet, Conservation Series No. 26. Better Busi- 


ness Bureau 


Knitted Articles 


MAKE KNITTED ARTICLES 
Two-page leaflet, Conservation 
Better Business Bureau 


HOW TO 
LONGER. 
No. 8. 


LAST 
Series 


Leather 


HOW TO MAKE LEATHER GOODS LAST LONGER. 
Two-page leaflet, Conservation Series No. 16. Better 
Business Bureau 


Linen, Household 


BUYING AND CARE OF THE NEW TABLE COV- 
ERINGS. Eight-page folder on rayon and cotton 
tablecloths. Good Housekeeping, 5c 

HOW TO MAKE LINENS LAST LONGER. 
page leaflet, Conservation Series No. 1. 
ness Bureau 


Two- 
Better Busi- 


Linoleum 


HOW TO MAKE LINOLEUM AND OTHER FLOOR 
COVERINGS LAST LONGER. Two-page leaflet. 
Conservation Series No. 27. Better Business Bureau 
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Machine Tools 


SAFE USE OF WAR TOOLS. Film—16 and 35mm, 
sound, 1 reel. Salvage and care of now precious 
tools. International Harvester Company's tool sal- 
vage program, from salvage at individual plants to 
central clearinghouse for utilization of excess and 
obsolete tools. International Harvester Company, 180 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 

STOP DEMON RUST. How to 
machinery. Lead Industries Assn., 
Avenue, New York 


stop rust on farm 
420 Lexington 


Mattresses 


HOW TO MAKE MATTRESSES LAST LONGER. 
Two-page leaflet. Conservation Series No. 30. Better 
Business Bureau 


Meat 


AMERICANS! SHARE THE MEAT AS A WARTIME 
NECESSITY. Poster on meat consumption. Black, 
red, and white, 21’’ x 28’, OWI #10 

BUYING BEEF BY GRADE. Eight-page folder. Misc. 
Publication No. 392, Agricultural Marketing Service, 
Dept. of Agriculture 


FOOD FOR FREEDOM. Booklet describing Armoutr's 
war work. Armour & Co., Advertising Dept., Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago 

MANUAL OF STANDARD RETAIL CUTS OF MEAT. 
OPA Retailer's Bulletin No. 31, June 1943. Twelve- 
page booklet: ‘‘OPA rules for cutting, grading, and 
marketing meats.”’ 


Metal (Waste) 


ARMS FROM SCRAP. Film—i6mm, sound, 9 minutes. 
The recovery of metal from blitzed buildings and 
railroads, how it is sorted, melted, and used for war 
purposes. British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City (also Chicago, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, and Washington), Bell and Howell; 
Kunz Motion Picture Service, Philadelphia; Walter 
O. Gutlohn, New York 


BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL SCRAP CAMPAIGN. 
Bulletins and photographs available from Business 
Press Industrial Scrap Committee, 50 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 


FARM SCRAP BUILDS TANKS AND GUNS. 
with photograph of tanks. Red, black, 
144%,’ x 20’ 

HOW FARM 
SCRAP.”” Ten 
WPB 

MINES ABOVE GROUND. fFilm—i6mm, sound, 1 
reel. How bits and particles of scrap metal mounting 
up into thousands of tons are being collected, as- 
sorted, and reclaimed by the Bell System for vital 
war use. Western Electric Company, 120 West 4ist 
Street, New York 


Poster 
and white, 


BUREAUS CAN 
things that 


“GET IN 
Farm Bureaus 


THE 
can do. 


Moths 


DEFEATING THE MOTH. How to 
Good Housekeeping, 10c 

HOW TO CHECK MOTH DAMAGE. Two-page leaf- 
let, Conservation Series No. 9. Better Business Bu- 
reau 


combat moths. 


Nutrition 


BETTER HEALTH—A SPEEDIER 
THROUGH PROPER NUTRITION. 
graphed booklet. 
tion, 
OWI 

EAT TO WIN. Colored folded chart, 18% x 24’, 
showing essential rules of nutrition for defense work- 
ers. Stephen Daye Press, Brattleboro, Vermont, 10c 

FEEDING OF WAR WORKERS. Selected, annotated 
bibliography. Bibliography Series No. 70. Princeton 
Univ. Industrial Relations, Princeton, New Jersey, 25c 


VICTORY 
15-page mimeo- 
Campaign to promote the produc- 
sharing and proper use of food, Book Six. 
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FOOD FOR GROWTH. Eight-page folder for boys 
and girls 9-12: ‘‘How well did you choose your 
food today?’’ Bureau of Home Economics, Dept. 
of Agriculture 

FOOD FOR THOUGHT: The School's Responsibility 
in Nutrition Education. Office of Education, Educa- 
tion and National Defense Series Pamphlet No. 22. 
Supt. of Documents, 15c 

FOOD TIME—A GOOD TIME AT SCHOOL. School 
Children and the War Series, Office of Education Leaf- 
let No. 4. Supt. of Documents, 5c 

GUARD YOUR FAMILY’S HEALTH! Poster—'‘Learn 
about the new wartime foods in a nutrition class. 
Enroll at. . ."’ Black, red, and white, 22’’ x 28’’, 
OWI #30 

HOW TO CONSERVE VITAMINS. Two-page leaflet. 
Conservation Series No. 22. Better Business Bureau 

MANUAL OF INDUSTRIAL NUTRITION.  32-page 
pamphlet. Food Distribution Administration, Dept. 
of Agriculture 

U.S. NEEDS US STRONG. Poster showing nutritional 
food. Red, white, and blue, 134%4’’ x 20’. Office 
of Defense Health and Welfare Services 

VITAMINS FROM FARM TO YOU. 
with information and vitamin chart. 
free, Office of Information, Dept. 


16-page folder 
Single copy 
of Agriculture 


Nylon 


HOW TO MAKE RAYON AND NYLON FABRICS 
LAST LONGER. Two-page leaflet, Conservation 
Series No. 3. Better Business Bureau 


Office Appliances 


SHE ALSO SERVES. 
tion of office appliances. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Suggestions for wartime conserva- 
A. B. Dick Co., 720 W. 


Office Management 
WAR ADJUSTMENTS IN THE OFFICE. 


Methods, 
motion study. Office 
American Management 
New York, 75c; to 


practices, suggestions systems, 
Management Series No. 98. 
Assn., 330 West 42d Street, 
libraries and schools, 60c 


Oil Burners 


OIL BURNER CHART. Consumer Division, OPA 


Oils and Fats 


FIVE MINUTE TALK ON WASTE FAT SALVAGE. 
Background information on need for waste fats. WPB 


FOR GUNPOWDER, SAVE WASTE FATS. Poster, 
30” x 46’ in full color. WPB 

MUNITIONS FROM THE KITCHEN. Twelve-page 
illustrated booklet with complete explanation of Na- 
tional Fat Salvage Program. WPB 


OUT OF THE FRYING PAN INTO THE FIRING 
LINE. Film—i6mm, color, 3 minutes. Dramatizes 
necessity for saving waste kitchen fats to be made 
into glycerin for manufacture of explosives. Ex- 
plains in amusing and entertaining fashion how to 
save these and what to do with them after they 
have accumulated. With Minnie Mouse and Pluto. 
Produced by Walt Disney. OWI 

SAVE WASTE FATS. Poster showing steps in  sal- 
vaging fats. Red, black, and white, 20’7 x 2814’ 

SAVE YOUR WASTE FATS TO MAKE EXPLOSIVES. 
Practical suggestions of things to do and not to do. 
Conservation Division, WPB 

SAVE YOUR WASTE FATS TO MAKE GUNPOW.- 
DER AND MEDICINE. One-page illustrated leaf- 
let describing need for and proper methods of prepara- 
tion _and disposal pf waste fats. Available in 
quantities. WPB 
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Physical Education and Training 


BOOM DAYS AHEAD FOR AMERICAN SPORTS. 
Article on physical fitness. Wilson Sporting Goods 
Co., Chicago, New York, and other cities 

THE ESQUIRE SPORTS POLL. ‘‘The most important 
saving is of boys and girls—and the time is now.” 
Article in July 1943 Esquire 

PHYSICAL FITNESS AND PROFICIENCY TESTS 
of The Amateur Athletic Union of the U.S. Copies 
from AAU or from Committee on Physical Fitness, 
Federal Security Agency 

PHYSICAL FITNESS THROUGH PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION. Illustrated, Office of Education, Victory 
Corps Series, Pamphlet No. 2. Supt. of Documents, 
25c 

SPORTS IN WAR. Speech of Hon. La Vern R. 
Dilweg of Wisconsin in the House of Representatives, 
May 18, 1943. Committee on Physical Fitness, Fed- 
eral Security Agency 

UNLIMITED HORIZONS. 
broadcast April 4, 1943, 
comparative fitness of students, 
mandos. Committee on Physical 
Security Agency 

WASHINGTON’S EARLY BIRDS. 
daily * constitutional.’’ Committee on 
ness, Federal Security Agency 


radio script 
training and 
and Com- 


Federal 


30-minute 
on physical 
soldiers, 
Fitness, 


Cartoon urging “‘a 
Physical Fit- 


Rationing 


DO WITH LESS—SO THEY’LL HAVE ENOUGH! 
Poster on rationing. Full-color photograph of soldier, 
22” x 28’, OWI #37 

HOW CAN WE MAKE RATIONING WORK FOR 
US? OWI Discussion Guide No. 1. Four-page fold- 
er. Division of Public Inquiries, OWI 

RATIONING WHY AND HOW. 16-page 
folder. OPA 

WHY RATIONING? 
explaining rationing: 


illustrated 


Excellent little four-page folder 
“It’s simple as ABC.”"" OWI 


Rayon 


HOW TO MAKE RAYON AND NYLON FABRICS 
LAST LONGER. Two-page leaflet, Conservation 
Series, No. 3. Better Business Bureau 


Records. Preservation of 


SCIENTIFIC PRESERVATION OF PERISHABLE 
PAPERS. 15-page booklet, comparing various proc 
esses of preservation of originals and of photographic 
reproduction. Broadman Process, 235 West End 
Avenue, New York 


Recreation 


IN WAR TIME. 
OcD 


Rubber 


AMERICA NEEDS YOUR SCRAP RUBBER. Poster 
showing amount of rubber needed for gas mask, life 
raft, scout car, bomber. Red, black, and white, 
20’’ x 2814’". WPB 

HOW TO MAKE RUBBER 
LONGER. Two-page leaflet, 
No. 20. Better Business Bureau 

MAKE YOUR RUBBER LAST. Set of five posters 
showing how to take care of rubber articles’ used 
in the home. Black and white, 144%4’’ x 20’, 10c 
per set. Supt. of Documents 

MEN’S RUBBER BOOTS AND RUBBER WORK 
SHOES ARE RATIONED. Shows types of rationed 
boots, and gives suggestions for caring for rubber. 
OPA 

REPORT OF THE RUBBER SURVEY COMMITTEE. 
Report submitted September 10, 1942 by James B. 
Conant, Karl T. Compton, and Bernard M. Baruch, 
chairman. The basic document on the rubber situa 
tion and rubber conservation. OWI 

TAKE CARE OF HOUSEHOLD RUBBER. 
illustrated folder with information and 
OPA. Supt. of Documents, $1 per 100 


RECREATION Manual for local de 


fense councils. 


LAST 


Series 


ARTICLES 
Conservation 


Eight-page 
suggestions. 
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Rugs 
THE CARE, OF RUGS, CARPETS, AND UPHOL- 
STERIES. Eight-page booklet with helpful advice. 
Good Housekeeping, Sc 
HOW TO MAKE RUGS LAST LONGER. Two-page 
leaflet. Conservation Series No. 12. Better Business 
Bureau 


Salvage (Waste) 


CONSERVE MATERIALS TO WIN THE WAR. 64- 
page booklet of suggestions for salvaging waste ma- 
terials at home and in the community. Consolidated 
Book Publishers, 153 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
25¢ 

DID YOU HELP WIN THE AFRICAN VICTORY? 
One-page leaflet on importance of salvage of house- 
hold waste materials. WPB 

EFFECTIVE PLANT SALVAGE PROGRAMS. 32-page 
booklet. American Management Assn., 330 West 42d 
Street, New York, 50c; to libraries and schools, 45c 

A FEW OUNCES A DAY. Film—i6mm, sound, 8 
minutes. An all-diagram film appealing to the 
British public to contribute salvage and to save 
waste. British Information Services; Walter O. Gut- 
lohn; Photo and Sound, New York University, $1.50; 
Indiana University, $1.25; .Bell and Howell, 50c 

GET IN THE SCRAP. Plan for the organization of 
school children in the national salvage program. 
Federal Security Agency, Office of Education 

A GIFT FOR THE GENERAL. Film—i6mm, sound, 
28 minutes. The women of America can make this 
gift through a careful saving of all articles in the 
household. Makes need for being as resourceful as 
our grandmothers evident. Pepperell Manufacturing 
Company, 160 State Street, Boston 

IT’S UP TO US. ~Film—i6 and 35mm, sound, 11 
minutes. Conservation of gas, oil, and rubber. How 
and why. General Motors Public Relations Depart- 
ment, 1775 Broadway, New York. 

LET’S GET IN THE SCRAP. Film. 
How a successful salvage campaign 
ganized and carried out. Regional 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
Street, New York 

LITTLE THINGS COUNT BIG WITH THE BOYS! 
One-page leaflet on importance of salvage of house- 
hold waste materials. WPB 

MINES ABOVE GROUND. Film—i6mm, sound; 
35mm., sound, safety film, 19 minutes. Importance 
of salvage in war, Bell System's conservation pro- 
gram, and methods of reclaiming scrap. Western 
Electric. Univ. of Missouri, 75c; Univ. of Oklahoma, 
50c; YMCA 

NATIONAL SALVAGE PROGRAM. 
Bureau of Industrial Conservation, WPB 

NATIONAL SCRAP HARVEST. Handbook for Work- 
ers. OCD 

SALVAGE. 


In-plant salvage. 
should be or- 
WPB offices; 

14 W. 49th 


Official plan. 


Film—16 and 35mm, sound, 8 minutes. 
Emphasizes the importance of the nation-wide drive 
for idle scrap. Commentary by Donald Nelson, WPB 
Chairman. OWI 

SALVAGE FOR VICTORY PROGRAM. 
state and local organization. General 
tion, OPM 

SCRAP FOR VICTORY. Film- 
1 reel. General salvage from 
view. Produced in cooperation with the Civilian 
Defense Volunteer Office of Greater New York. 
Brandon Films, Inc., University System of Georgia; 
Buchan Pictures, Buffalo, New York; Ideal Pictures 
Corp., Hebert Studios, Hartford, Conn., $1.50 


SCRAP MATERIALS FOR WAR NEEDS. _ Ten-page 
booklet of data showing use of various scrap mate- 
rials. Cleveland Public Library, Business Informa- 
tion Bureau, Cleveland, Ohio 

THROW YOUR “‘SCRAP’’ INTO THE FIGHT. Check- 
list of scrap wanted. OCD 

U.S. NEWS REVIEW #4. 
minutes. This mews review contains several stories 
of interest to everyone, including section devoted to 
Army salvage of obsolete equipment—guns, tanks, 
shells. OWI 


Plan for 
Salvage Sec- 


16 and 35mm, sound, 
the family point of 


Film—16mm, sound, 17 
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WAR AGAINST WASTE. Film—i6mm, sound, 24 
minutes. Reclaiming and re-using scrap metal, wood, 
and paper. How one dealer shop is meeting the 
scarcity of mew replacement parts in repair work. 
Also conservation within the plant and tractors in 
use. Caterpillar Tractor Company, Advertising De- 
partment, Peoria, Illinois 

YOUR SCRAP BROUGHT IT DOWN. Poster show- 
ing falling Nazi plane. Full color, 20’" x 28’ 


Sheets 


CONSUMER TIME. Contains a five-minute radio script 
on sheets. Consumers’ Council Division, Dept. of 
Agriculture 

Shoes 


CONSUMER TIME. Contains a five-minute radio script 
on shoes. Consumers’ Council Division, Dept. of 
Agriculture 

HOW TO MAKE SHOES LAST LONGER. Two-page 
leaflet, Conservation Series No. 13. Better Business 
Bureau 

LEATHER SHOES: 
ers’ Bulletin No. 


SELECTION AND CARE. Farm- 
1523. Supt. of Documents, 5c 


Silk 


MAKE SILK LAST LONGER. 
Better 


HOW TO 
leaflet, Conservation Series No. 14. 


Bureau 
Steel 


HOW STEEL IS MADE. 


Two-page 
Business 


Poster, showing processes in 
steelmaking and picturing many of its uses. ‘‘Half 
of every tank, gun, ship, and submarine is made 
from scrap steel.’’ Red, yellow, black, and white, 
20” x 35”. WPB 


Telephone 
POINTERS FOR PATRIOTS. Small illustrated folder 


with essentials for wartime use of telephone. Local 
Telephone Office, or New York Telephone Company, 
140 West Street, New York, free 
YOUR USE OF THE TELEPHONE IN 
Some Ways in Which You Can Help. 13 practical 
suggestions. Local Telephone Office, or New York 
Telephone Company, 140 West Street, New York, free 


WAR-TIME ; 


Time, Use of 


HELP SERVE YOURSELF: SAVE TIME. How to 
meet retail personnel shortage. National Consumer- 
Retailer Council, 8 West 40th Street, New York, 2c 

IF IT’II SAVE A SECOND .. . IT’S A GREAT IDEA. 
Poster. ‘Short Cuts Can Win the War.’’ Full color, 
2814”" x 40” 

TIME SAVED ON YOUR JOB SAVES LIVES ON 
HIS! Poster. ‘“Turn in your ideas to do it better, 
faster.’" Full-color painting of soldiers and_ tanks, 
281’"" x 40” 


Tin Cans 


FIVE MINUTE TALK ON TIN CAN SALVAGE. 
Background information on need for and uses of 
tin in militaty equipment and medicinal supplies. 
WPB 

SAVE YOUR CANS—HELP PASS THE AMMUNI- 
TION. Poster, 24’’ x 35’". WPB 

TIN CANS MAKE FIGHTING METAL—HERE’S 
HOW. Four-page leaflet on war uses of copper and 
importance of tin cans in recovering 10% of our 
total copper production. WPB 

TIN IN WARTIME. Information 
tin. WPB 

WHY SAVE TIN CANS? Four-page leaflet on the 
war uses of tin and need for tin can salvage. WPB 

WIN WITH TIN. Poster showing flattening of tin 
cans for salvage. Black, red, and white, 22’ x 28’’, 
WPB 


about salvage of 
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Tires, Automobile 


THE CONSUMER AND THE WAR. Contains a 15- 
minute radio script on tire rationing. Consumer 
Division, OPA 

DRIVE FOR VICTORY. Film—i6 and 35mm, sound, 
35 minutes. Explains present rubber situation, shows 
how tires can be made to last longer, by both do's 
and don’t’s. Goodyear Rubber Company, Sales Pro- 
motion Department, Akron, Ohio 

FOR AMERICA WE SAVE. Film—i6mm, sound, 28 
minutes. History of growth of rubber and spread 
from South America to East Indies. Use of rubber 
by armed forces. Methods being used to develop 
further supplies of rubber—guayule, synthetics, re- 
clamation, new plantations. Rules for care of tires. 
Firestone tire mileage plan. YMCA Motion Picture 
Bureau, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 

HOW TO MAKE TIRES LAST LONGER. Two-page 
leaflet. Conservation Series No. 23. Better Business 
Bureau 

KEEP 'EM ROLLING. Film—i6mm, sound, 29 minutes. 
Indispensability of rubber in life of the nation. 
Shows Goodrich synthetic—ameripol B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Motion Picture Department, Akron, Ohio 

RUBBER GOES SYNTHETIC. Film—i6mm, sound, 
25 minutes. Methods of producing synthetic rubber. 
Why there is a shortage of rubber. How to make 
our tires last longer. Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey (Available from local representatives of 
Standard Oil) 

THEY'VE GOT MORE IMPORTANT PLACES TO 
GO THAN YOU! Poster. ‘Save rubber. Check 
your tires now.’" Jeep in full color, 28%’’ x 40’, 
OWI #21 

TIRE HINTS FOR MORE MILEAGE. Graphic, eight- 
page illustrated folder. Customer Research Staff, 
General Motors, Detroit 


Tractors 


IT’S UP TO YOU. Film—i6mm, sound, 19 minutes. 
Uses of Caterpillar tractors, how to clean and adjust, 
how to keep the fuel free from dirt, and periodic 
lubrication of parts. Both straight photography and 
animation. Caterpillar Tractor Company, Peoria, 
Illinois 

KEEP ‘EM ROLI'ING. Film—i6mm, sound, 10 minutes. 
Importance ot farm machinery in our war effort. 
How inspection and care will prolong the usefulness 
of tractors. Allis Chalmers Manufacturing Company 


Transportation 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
packages and ordering more groceries less frequently 


Series of four ads on carrying 
to conserve deliveries. Series #491960. ODT 
DRIVE SLOWER IN HOT WEATHER. Poster. OWI 


HOW CAN WE WIN THE BATTLE OF TRANS- 
PORTATION? OWI Discussion Guide No. 6. Divi- 
sion of Public Inquiries, OWI 

HOW TO HELP BY CAREFUL SHOPPING. Two- 
page leaflet. Conservation Series No. 10. Better 
Business Bureau 

“I'LL CARRY MINE.”’ Special plan for popularizing 
and dramatizing package carrying. Mimeographed. 
ODT, OWI 

I'LL CARRY MINE TOO! 
must last till victory.’’ 
22” x 28’", OWI #28 

IS YOUR TRIP NECESSARY? 
a. = Se", 
ODT 

PHOTOGRAPHS, 8” x 10’, for publication only, show- 
ing celebrities carrying packages. Virginia Dale, with 
Victory Book Campaign poster and box in back- 
ground; #655 Fannie Hurst; #670 Ilka Chase; #649 
Mrs. Wendell L. Willkie. ODT 

THE PROBLEMS OF TRANSPORTATION CON.- 
SERVATION. Mimeographed explanation of the 
transportation problem and suggestions for aiding it. 
ODT 


Poster. ‘Trucks and tires 
Full-color photography, 


Poster, black and white, 
showing overcrowded passenger train. 
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TRANSPORT CONSERVATION. Twelve-page booklet 
with specific ways in which business organizations can 
contribute to transport conservation movement, Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the U.S., Transportation and 
Communication Dept., Washington, D.C. 

WAR TRANSPORTATION. Pamphlet for school chil- 
dren. Up to 10 copies free from Office of Informa- 


tion, ODT 
Travel 


‘“‘DON’T TRAVEL!’’ CAMPAIGN. Copy platform, 
campaign to discourage unnecessary railroad and bus 
travel. ODT 

MILLIONS OF TROOPS ARE ON THE MOVE. Don't 
Travel poster, 22’ x 28’ in full color. Office of 
Information, ODT 


Trucks 


AMERICA’S TRUCKS—KEEP 'EM ROLLING. _Illus- 
trated booklet with practical suggestions for pro- 
longing life of trucks and tires. ODT 

U.S. GOVERNMENT CAMPAIGN FOR CONSERVA- 
TION OF TRUCKS. ODT 


Typewriting 
25 TYPING SHORT CUTS. Suggestions for saving 
time in making corrections, underscoring, etc. Reming 


ton Rand, Inc., School Dept., 465 Washington Street, 
Buffalo, New York 


Weeds 


NATURE’S GARDEN FOR VICTORY AND PEACE. 
Description of edible weeds by G. W. Carver. 18 
pages. Tuskegee Institute Agricultural Research and 
Experiment Station, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 


Window Shades 


HOW TO MAKE WINDOW SHADES. LAST LONG- 
ER. Two-page leaflet. Conservation Series No. 18. 
Better Business Bureau 


Wood 


WOOD FOR WAR. Film—i6mm, sound, color, 5 
minutes. New uses of wood in war manufacturing 
and construction for civilian and military purposes. 
Stresses special need for forest-fire prevention in 
wartime to save manpower and timber. Department 
of Agriculture depositories 


Woolen and Worsted Fabrics 


THE CONSUMER AND THE WAR. 
minute radio script on wool conservation. 
Division, OPA 

CONSUMER TIME. Contains a five-minute radio script 
on blankets. Consumers’ Council Division, Dept. of 
Agriculture 

HOW TO MAKE WOVEN WOOL FABRICS LAST 
LONGER. Two-page leaflet, Conservation Series 
No. 4. Better Business Bureau 

TAKE CARE OF THE WOOL YOU HAVE. Four-page 
folder with rules, information, and suggestions about 
the care of woolen goods. Supt. of Documents, Sc, 
$1 for 100 


Contains a 15- 
Consumer 


Youth 


COMMUNITY WAR SERVICES AND THE HIGH- 
SCHOOL VICTORY CORPS. Office of Education, 
Victory Corps Series, Pamphlet No. 5. Several chap- 
ters on conservation activities, and one on library serv- 
ices. Supt. of Documents, 15c 

HOW RURAL YOUTH MAY SERVE. Office of Edu- 
cation, Education and National Defense Series, Pam- 
phlet No. 20. Contains a practical chapter on conser- 
vation. Supt. of Documents, 15c 
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Display of the Month 


Sponsored by the A.L.A. Public Relations Committee 


A PRACTICAL CONSERVATION EXHIBIT 


WINDOW display at the Hild Regional 

Branch of the Chicago Public Library de- 
signed with a dual purpose—to publicize books 
on conservation and to promote the sale of war 
bonds and stamps. 

“Uncle Sam’s’’ red, white, and blue hat is cut 
from a sheet of composition board with an elec- 
tric jigsaw and is pegged out from the background 
to produce a three-dimensional effect. Where a 
jigsaw is not available, the hat could be cut from 
poster-board with sharp scissors. Casein paint, 
the use of which was described in the April 1943 
installment of the ‘“Display-of-the-Month,” is 
used for all color work. The large letters are 
hand cut with a jigsaw; the smaller letters are a 
commercial product and are described in the May 
1943 installment of “The Crow's Nest.” The 
facsimiles of war bonds and stamps are available 
from the Silvestri Art Manufacturing Company, 
710 W. Washington Blvd, Chicago. The stamps, 
approximately 8” x 10” in size are 25c each or 
$1.50 a dozen; bonds are available in three sizes: 
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14” x 22”, the size used in the display, costs 50c; 
the 24” x 28” size is $1, and the 38” x 44” is 
$2.50. The firm will fill mail orders. 


Contest 


The October “Display for the Month” will 
carry the first of the exhibits chosen in the “Dis- 
play for the Month” contest. Entries are still 
being accepted and will be throughout the year. 
The rules are simple. The subject of the display 
—bulletin board, interior display, or window dis- 
play—must relate to the war. Photographs sub- 
mitted must be 8” x 10” glossy prints and should 
be accompanied by a full description of the dis- 
play, including notes on materials used, sources 
of materials, costs and color schemes. Send photo- 
graphs to Matilde Kelly, Hild Regional Branch, 
The Chicago Public Library, 4544 Lincoln Ave, 
Chicago, Illinois. It will not be possible to ac- 
knowledge entries: Photographs not used will be 
returned, those chosen for publication will be 
turned over to the A.L.A. for its files. 
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Clean Your Plate 
Wear It Out 
Make It Do 
Go Without 


O one knows who originated this old motto 

but it was a popular philosophy in New 
England some decades ago. It belonged to that 
period in our social history when thrift was re- 
garded as an end in itself and a virtue, Benjamin 
Franklin was probably the most prolific extoller 
of the virtues of thrift and the avoidance of waste 
in general. He advocated not only the saving of 
money but the careful and efficient use and dis- 
posal of resources, labor, time, and material 
things. He upheld the thrifty person and -urged 
the husbanding of resources for future needs and 
desires. 

Historically the attitude toward thrift has var- 
ied. Early in our history it was considered an 
individual matter. Not until we were well into 
the machine age, with an attendant increase in 
waste, was it regarded as a social matter, Para- 
doxically serious attention to the matter of waste 
and conservation always seems to manifest itself 
after a period of great abundance. It was not 
until World War I that the grave problem of 
waste was impressed upon the public mind. Then 
followed the postwar period, the “jazz” era, and 
the pendulum swung the other way and the prac- 
tice of thrift in any form was generally thought 
to be “old hat.” 


With the outbreak of hostilities and our sub- 
sequent entrance into World War II we are again 
in the thrift cycle. The War Savings Staff of the 
U.S. Treasury Department recommends the saving 
of money for the purchase of bonds and stamps. 
The Office of Civilian Defense urges the conser- 
vation of scarce and vital materials. Newspapers, 
radios, billboards, and public address systems are 
continually persuading and urging the American 
public to make it do and to go without. Despite 
this prices continue to rise, there is a scarcity of 
goods, and we flirt with inflation. We still have 
a big job of informing and “selling” to do. 


Libraries have been casually concerned with this 
problem during the past year. They have set up 


* The purpose of this department of survey and com- 


ment, devoted to current library publicity, is to acquaint 
librarians with the efforts and experiments of their col- 
leagues in popularizing library services, and by criticism 
and suggestion to help raise the level of effectiveness of 
this increasingly important as of library activity. Li- 
brarians are invited to send articles, copies of publicity 
material, descriptions and photographs of exhibits, book- 
lists, annual reports, etc., to the editor of ‘‘The Crow's 
Nest,’ Mildred Bruder, Director of Publicity, Public 


Library, Chicago, Illinois. 
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THE CROW'’S NEST" 


Mildred Bruder, Editor 


War Information desks where pamphlet materials 
have been distributed and special book collections 
featured. Some have made use of films and dis- 
plays but by and large no one has made any con- 
certed effort to advocate thrifty ways of acquiring 
and safeguarding the good things in this world. 

You may throw your hands up in horror and 
say that you can't possibly do any more than you 
have done. That you have tried to make people 
read books about budgets, waste, conservation, 
and hoarding but that they don’t have time and 
they aren't interested anyway. Well, they are in- 
terested. They are interested in anything that will 
tell them how to get along with what they have 
and how to make the best of it. But it has to be 
simply told. It can’t be complicated and the less 
time the telling takes the better. So for the time 
being forget about the books and think of some 
of the other devices you will use and plan your 
program accordingly. 

The first thing to do is to set your cap for the 
lady of the house. Mrs. Householder controls the 
purse strings in this land of ours and buys eighty- 
five per cent of all retail items. If we can attract 
her attention it is rather certain that the rest of 
her family will be influenced by what she thinks 
and does. Food, clothing, the welfare of her chil- 
dren, and the maintenance of the home are her 
prime interests. If possible plan a series of ex- 
hibits over a period of weeks or months stressing 
these subjects. They need not be extensive or 
pretentious but should be graphic, informative, 
and to the point. 

The National Live Stock and Meat Board has 
issued a series of charts, entitled “Nutrition, eat 
the right food daily,” that are extremely effective. 
The charts are arranged so that leaves may be 
turned, each presenting a new treatment of the 
subject. This arrangement is useful if your space 
is limited but a more effective method is to divide 
this calendar-like presentation and mount each 
sheet separately. Lecture sheets accompany the 
charts so you have a double-threat in this mate- 
rial. Study the sheets, supplement the informa- 
tion with material from your own collection, and 
invite the members of your local PTA or OCD 
group to an illustrated lecture. If you don’t have 
room to display these charts in your own building 
perhaps you can make use of an idle store window 
or building lobby with a note to the effect that 
additional information is available at the local 
public library. 

Subscribe to the Consumers’ Guide which is a 
monthly publication issued by the Department of 
Agriculture. Single copies are 5c and a year's 
subscription is 50c. Each issue runs about fifteen 
pages and is packed with information about food, 
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household equipment, shortages, prices, and house- 
keeping short cuts. Descriptive lists of new pam- 
phlets and a News Letter, which rounds up re- 
ports from the U.S. Government agencies, doubles 
its value. Many of the line drawings, illustra- 
tions, and headings can be adapted for library 
use. Other Department of Agriculture publica- 
tions may be purchased for 5c each or $1 per 
100 copies. Why not invest a few dollars in a 
number of copies and sell them to your patrons 
at cost? See the Conservation Bibliography in this 
issue for titles of particular interest to women. 

Why not enlist the aid of local merchants? 
One of the service or utility companies might 
gladly lend you a refrigerator, perhaps even 
equipped with dishes and wax models of food. 
Put it up in your circulation department with 
signs and diagrams showing how food should be 
prepared upon arrival from the market and how 
it should be stored in the refrigerator with a 
minimum of waste. Borrow a board and an iron 
and use a shirt and wash dress for props and pass 
along some of the finer points of ironing. You 
may know that clothes should be sprinkled with 
warm water for quicker and more even absorption 
and that the sleeves of a shirt should be ironed 
first but that does not necessarily mean that every- 
one else is as well informed. Give a practical 
demonstration of how a laundry bag should be 
packed. It will take some of the wear and tear 
out of the clothes, relieve the stress and strain at 
your local laundry, and everyone will love you for 
it. 


RIGHT FOO 
DAILY 
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Prepared by the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, 407 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illi- 
nois, this series of nutritional charts may be had, 
free of charge, by libraries. Address-the board at 
the above number and ask for the series entitled 
“Nutrition, eat the right food daily.” 
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This folder is avatl- 
able in quantity and is 
being used in the cur- 
rent War Savings drive. 
It could be effectively 
adapted for use in dis- 
plays of all kinds, both 
in and out of the li- 
brary. 


If you feel that such equipment is too cumber- 
some for you to handle, feature some of the more 
recent publications on the remaking, mending, and 
darning of clothes. Show practical examples of 
materials that have been salvaged and made into 
garments for children and adults. Help the con- 
servation of woolens by showing the way gar- 
ments’ should be placed on hangers, how they 
should be stored, and the care that should be 
taken in protecting them from moths. Demon- 
strate also the care of linoleum, light cords, 
shoes, linens, and washable wallpaper. Use your 
books to promote interest in the refinishing of old 
furniture, painting, upholstering, and the weaving 
of chair seats. Every time you call attention to 
things of this kind you are helping to preserve 
and conserve vital materials. 

All of these subjects can be adapted to lectures 
as well as displays. If you don’t feel competent 
to speak on these subjects contact some member 
of your local OCD. You may find it feasible to 
ask this agency to establish a desk in your build- 
ing. This has been done with great satisfaction in 
many localities and has been a means of getting 
people into the library who never before enter- 
tained the idea. Inquire into the possibility of 
obtaining a motion picture projector and running 
films at night for your entire community to see. 
A number of films, equipped with sound and 
available for a service charge or small rental fee, 
are listed in the Conservation Bibliography in this 
issue. 

Don't forget to consult your local War Savings 
Staff. They can give you invaluable help and will 
be glad to assist in promoting any program of 
thrift and conservation that you may undertake. 
By now, you are probably beginning to wonder 
whether you are running a library or a general 
information bureau plus a clinic. You are still 
running a library but your interpretation of what 
a library is and what a library does has broadened. 
We no longer act merely as purveyors of books 
and magazines but we are doing a brand new job 
in adult education. We are trying to be practical 
instead of theoretical, We may even run a can- 
ning school in our library workroom or a nutri- 
tion class in the children’s room. It’s part of our 
job and one way of acquiring and safeguarding 
the things we care most about. 
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T’S a double-header month for the Bulletin. As 

the September newsstands are gay with cover- 
girl Women War Workers, so the Bulletin’s 
leading article presents our idea of the women 
war workers’ job—librarianship—described with 
all the honesty and warmth that could come only 
from one who knows and serves it well. (She 
does....) Our pageful of Women War Workers 
on duty may not appear quite as glamorous as 
those on the magazines, but they seem to be 
giving ample satisfaction on the job. 

Then—this is also our Conservation Number, 
first announced last May, which we have been 
working on ever since. We hope it proves as 
useful to you as it has been enlightening to us! 

Both of these features have raised endless 
questions in our mind, mainly: What are the 
responsibilities of the library in these times? 
and, what is the place of the librarian in the war 
picture? Is the library to take in a reef or 
proceed under full sail? Should the woman 
librarian join the armed forces, go into industry, 
or stick to her library job? 

As we see it, the library's responsibilities can 
only increase in wartime. In addition to all the 
services that are already straining staff schedules, 
readers—who are just as much busier, in propor- 
tion, as we are—expect quickly and easily avail- 
able information on an ever increasing variety of 
topics peculiar to war. More work for the 
library. But the library has for so long jumped 
to attention at any and all requests for informa- 
tion, emergency or otherwise, that it just accepts 
this as part of its obligation as a public service. 

But how far is this information to go? Is it 
to stop with answers that may be found in the 
books and pamphlets, maps and pictures of the 
library? Or should it also supply current data 
on rationing, local rules for air wardens, schedules 
for cooperative canning, riders for “share-your 
car’’ drivers? Some ilonalos do; some don't. 

Of course, the library can do a good job of 
providing pertinent information and stop there. 
But the library has a-wonderful opportunity now 
to be a closely knit part of the community and 
to take a real place in the war effort; to share 
the lead of government and other agencies in 
introducing new projects of national importance, 
to help to explain and interpret them, and so gain 
the cooperation of the people in carrying them 
out. This may all seem to be beside the point, 
as far as the library is concerned. But nothing 
is foreign to the library purpose if it brings the 
library into closer contact with the people and 
builds good will, even if the results are not im- 
mediately tangible. 

Another constant question is whether or not 
the library is to supply purely recreational read- 
ing, especially now that resources are cut down 
and services stretched to the breaking point. 
Bolstering up the conviction of those who feel 
books are for recreation just as much as for 
education and information, is the Government's 
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TALKING SHOP.... 


By MDL 


recreation program which includes “places to read 

and relax” on the list of necessities for adequate 

recreation for both adults and children, with 

bookmobiles suggested for isolated areas. As 

Recreation—A Resource of War, recent publica- 

tion of the Federal Security Agency, puts it: 
Recreation is everything that goes to make up the 
wholesome well-being of the individual during off 
hours—rest, leisure, the development of the creative 
spirit, the simple human values that all free men 
and women cherish. Recreation is whatever gets your 
thoughts off your troubles, breaks monotony . . . and 
relaxes your war-speed tension. 


With that as a starter, what couldn’t a good 
librarian do with some books! 

But there’s the rub. Instead of doing some- 
thing with books, many a librarian is going into 
the Army or Navy service or taking a war job. 
Why? A children’s or young people's librarian, 
perhaps, with the books and the knowledge to 
apply in infinite combinations to help mold eager 
young minds now she’s at a drill press, 
soldering, inspecting, whatever it is, hour after 
hour, day after day. Why? Of course the pay- 
check is larger—but she knew the professional 
salary scale before she ever spent five years train- 
ing to be a librarian. Does she feel closer to the 
war, making ammunition? The President has said 
that books are weapons... . 

But training is necessary to use weapons prop- 
erly. The unlimited time and expense spent by 
the Army and Navy to instruct our forces are 
evidence of the importance of training, in the 
official mind. Tests for aptitute and the knowl- 
edge of basic skills are among the first for the 
new soldier, and the results determine his entire 
future service. Not for the primary purpose of 
giving him a congenial job, but to extract the 
maximum ounce of skill and energy for war. Can 
a girl who has knowledge and skill with books 
be content with a routine typing or clerical detail 
in military service (especially if she had had 
visions of driving colonels and generals around 
in a Jeep)? Does she feel she is doing her bit 
more when she is taking inventory in the Army 
mess hall than when she was answering questions 
in the library reference room? Nila Magidoff 
wrote in Los Angeles Times, June 18, 1943: 

Another thing I can’t understand is the large number 
of American schoolteachers who have gone into the 
WAC’s and other women’s divisions of the armed 
services. In Russia, everybody's contribution to society 
is considered like a soldier at the front, very specially 
the teachers whose work is so important to the in 
coming generation. Russian women would never do 
such a thing. 


And with the practical, efficient service of Rus- 
sian libraries, Russian librarians would certainly 
never do such a thing either. 

For the ability and the responsibility to provide 
books to those who need them, for one purpose 
or another, at any time but particularly in this 
period of world crisis, belongs to the librarian 
alone. If she doesn’t do it, who will? 
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RITISH BOOK WEEK will be celebrated in 
public, school, and college libraries from Oc- 
tober 24 to 30. Sponsored by the International 
Relations Board of A.L.A. to interpret Great Brit- 
ain to the people of the United States, British 
Book Week should provide libraries an excellent 
opportunity for displays, meetings, and commun- 
ity cooperation. If it turns out to be successful as 
a library activity, it may well serve as a pattern 
for similar book weeks devoted to other nations. 
More about it in the October Bulletin. 
we Ge be 

The Council on Books in Wartime has awarded 
its “I (for Imperative) to Walter Lippmann’s 
U. S. Foreign Policy: Shield of the Republic, the 
fourth book awarded an “I” by the Council. The 
three previous winners were Into the Valley, by 
John Hersey, They Were Expendable, by W. L. 
White, and One World, by Wendell Willkie. 
The Council makes these awards periodically to 
books deemed most important in understanding 
the nature of the current war and the problems of 
peace to follow. U. §. Foreign Policy is also a 
recent selection of the Book-of-the-Month Club. 

The citation for the book reads as follows: 

In U. S. Foreign Policy it is Mr. Lippmann's thesis 
that a foreign policy consists in bringing into balance a 
nation’s commitments and a nation’s power. His devel- 
opment of that thesis in terms of our own history, his 
stripped, concise, mathematically clear argument that 
since the turn of the century the American people have 
permitted their foreign policy to be dictated by the ex- 
pediency of the moment, rather than by logical, farseeing 
design, his conviction that the resulting insolvency in our 
foreign relations constitutes a danger to the Republic, 
make his book a challenge to the thought of the nation. 

In the belief that such a challenge is of enormous 
importance to the country and the world today, the 
Council on Books in Wartime wholeheartedly designates 
Walter Lippmann's U. S. Foreign Policy as an Impera 
tive book. 

be Le Le 

The bookworm incident on page 40 is the first 
of a series concocted by F. W. Simpson, assistant 
librarian of the Furman University Library, Green- 
ville, South Carolina, who writes: ‘While the 
Bookworms are by no means a scholarly contri- 
bution, I do hope that the readers of the Wilson 
Library Bulletin will enjoy them.” Another 
episode next month! 
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The British War Relief Society of the U.S.A. 
has launched a campaign to collect 500,000 books 
for the men of the fighting forces in North Africa, 
the Near East, and the Middle East. 30,000 books 
have already been contributed as the result of a 
limited campaign in the Greater New York area. 
The need for books is so great that the Book 
Committee is now extending the drive to all parts 
of the country. In addition to the books shipped 
to the Mediterranean area, books are sought for 
men of the British naval and merchant ships. 
Books should be addressed to the Book Commit- 
tee, British War Relief Society of the U.S.A., 84 
Hudson Street, New York. 

Social Security Board publications available 
from the Division of Publications and Review, 
Social Security Board, Washington, D.C., include 
a limited number of broken sets of the Social 
Security Bulletin, the Yearbooks for 1939, 1940, 
and 1941, and miscellaneous reports of the Bu- 
reau of Research and Statistics. 


LIBRARY COVER GIRL 


Mademoiselle for September 1943 makes this 
interesting gesture toward recruiting its readers 
for librarianship, aided and abetted by a “Direc- 
tive’’ by Margaret Howser Charles painting the 
library profession, from cataloging to county serv- 
ice, in such glowing terms that it is hard to 
imagine anyone resisting its lure. 
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Librarian in jront of his Phono-clichoteque. 
He puts in a recording chosen from his 
vast file of universal history, poetry, detec- 
tive stories and the like. The loud speaker 
shows the form of a Grecian statue to pro- 
vide the proper atmosphere. 

Copies of talks given at the Institute of Life 
Insurance include: The Responsibility of Modern 
Management, by Gerard S, Nollen, President of 
the Bankers Life Company and Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance; Some Remarks on Public Relations, by 
Arthur W. Page, Vice President of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company; and Why 
Public Opinion Research, by Elmo Roper, opinion 
research specialist, president of the Market Re- 
search Council, and deputy director of the Plan- 
ning Group of the Office of Strategic Service. 
Copies of these booklets are available gratis from 
the Institute of Life Insurance, 60 E. 42nd Street, 
New York. 

Co & & 

Coal Consumers’ Digest, a periodical devoted 
to articles on bituminous coal, consumer relations 
and postwar planning of the “soft coal’ industry, 
is available for free distribution from United 
States Office of the Bituminous Coal Consumers’ 
Counsel, Washington 4, D.C. 

CSC b & 

Film and Radio Discussion Guide, 172 Renner 
Avenue, Newark, New Jersey, in order to make 
room for newer subjects, is clearing out its older 
guides to the screen versions of books at the 
nominal rate of 1c a copy in 100 lots of the same 
title. Included are booklets of 16 pages to 32 
pages on A Tale of Two Cities, The Good Earth, 
Captains Courageous, Gunga Din, Heidi, Tom 
Sawyer, Pygmalion, A Midsummer Night's Dream, 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, Pinocchio, and A 
Christmas Carol. Shipments will be sent prepaid. 
The minimum request is for a single packet of 
100 copies at $1. 

Co & & 
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Shortly after the invention of the phono- 

graph, an ingenious French artist, Albert 

Robida, foresaw a time when the spoken 

word would go into serious competition 

with the printed word. This cartoon drawn 
about 1880 shows the devilish new phono- 
graph confronted with the age-old tradition 
of the printing press. 

eo & & 

The Worcester Free Public Library is inter- 
ested in knowing what libraries, with a book col- 
lection of over 200,000 volumes, have simplified 
the Dewey Decimal classification system for liter- 
ature and have made no distinction between the 
nationalities of poets, dramatists and essayists in 
the translations, grouping all poetry under one 
number, 821; drama, 822; essays, 824; oratory, 
825; letters, 826; humor, 827; and miscellany, 
828. 

The Springfield, Massachusetts, City Library 
will be glad to send upon request a copy of its 
recently issued booklist, From War to Peace: 
Opportunities and Responsibilities of Our Genera- 
tion. The list is a sequel to the previously issued 
Our Task: A War to Win, A Peace to Build. 


Co & & 

School libraries are a vital resource in the war 
effort. The frequent requests for information on 
libraries from the regular Government and war 
agencies, are evidence of the fact. 

The U. S. Office of Education is collecting 
data needed for formulating library programs. 
Superintendents, who have not already done so, 
can help this timely project greatly by filling in 
the information called for on Form 8-070 (1942), 
School Library Statistics, 1941-42, and forward- 
ing the blank promptly to the Office of Educa- 
tion, as data for the study will be summarized 
early in the school year. 
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Helen E. Vogelson, Librarian, of the County of 
Los Angeles, writes: 

Apropos of the inference of several commentators that 

women library executives do not succeed in securing im- 
proved salaries for their personnel, our vanity is piqued 
sufficiently to report the following changes in the five- 
step salary schedule for the Los Angeles County Public 
Library, beginning July 1, 1943: 
Librarian Grade changed from $125-150 to $140-168 
Librarian Grade II changed from 135-162 to 150-180 
Librarian Grade III changed from 145-174 to 160-192 
Librarian Grade IV changed from 160-192 to 175-210 
The rates for Division Chiefs were also raised. 

These are all professional librarian positions, and the 
basic educational requirements are: Three to four years 
of college, plus a full year in a library school accredited 
by the Board of Education, American Library Association. 
Advancements are -made through departmental promo- 
tional or open competitive examinations, and require a 
grade increase in mumber of years of experiencc. 

The A.L.A. Public Relations Division needs 
some good pictures of hospital library service. 
They should be recent, 8 x 10 inch glossy prints, 
which will be returned as soon as they have been 
copied by the Division. Since they are to be used 
for magazine and newspaper publicity they should 
illustrate various aspects of hospital library serv- 
ice, telling a clear story and telling it naturally. 
It is desirable to avoid posing. When pictures are 
used, publications will be asked to give credit to 
the library which contributed the pictures. Prints 
should be sent to the A.L.A. Public Relations 
Division, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


“Just what sort of people administer our public 
libraries? Where did they come from? What are 
their qualifications? How active are they in local 
and professional organizations and activities? Are 
they the sort of people one would expect to find 
in such important positions? Can it be said that 
the administration of our public libraries is in 
competent hands?’’ These are some of the ques- 
tions discussed by Robert S. Alvarez in his Quali- 
fications of Public Librarians in the Middle West, 
the thesis for his doctorate in the University of 
Chicago Graduate Library School. 

Besides being interesting professional reading, 
the thesis provides considerable data about libra- 
rians on such topics as circumstances of appoint- 
ment, education and professional training, previ- 
ous professional experience, course of advance- 
ment, salaries, non-library and professional activity, 
predecessors in office, and some factors influencing 
the quality of librarianship. An interesting table 
showing the trends of librarians’ professional read- 
ing is reproduced on page 90 of the Bulletin. 
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Eric Knight's Lassie Come-Home was voted the 
most popular of recent books by boys and girls of 
the Pacific Northwest and has been given the 
Young Reader's Choice Award for 1943 by the 
Children’s and School Librarians’ Sections of the 
Pacific Northwest Library Association. 


(Betow) In 1880 Robida drew a few cartoons predicting a new “Phonographic Age.” 
He explained that in 1952 there would not be authors any more but only storytellers 
(narrators), who would have their voices recorded on the cylinder. 
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Librarian in front of his Phono-clichoteque. 
He puts in a recording chosen from his 
vast file of universal history, poetry, detec- 
tive stories and the like. The loud speaker 
shows the form of a Grecian statue to pro- 
vide the proper atmosphere. 

Copies of talks given at the Institute of Life 
Insurance include: The Responsibility of Modern 
Management, by Gerard S. Nollen, President of 
the Bankers Life Company and Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance; Some Remarks on Public Relations, by 
Arthur W. Page, Vice President of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company; and Why 
Public Opinion Research, by Elmo Roper, opinion 
research specialist, president of the Market Re- 
search Council, and deputy director of the Plan- 
ning Group of the Office of Strategic Service. 
Copies of these booklets are available gratis from 
the Institute of Life Insurance, 60 E. 42nd Street, 
New York. 
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Coal Consumers’ Digest, a periodical devoted 
to articles on bituminous coal, consumer relations 
and postwar planning of the “soft coal” industry, 
is available for free distribution from United 
States Office of the Bituminous Coal Consumers’ 
Counsel, Washington 4, D.C. 
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Film and Radio Discussion Guide, 172 Renner 
Avenue, Newark, New Jersey, in order to make 
room for newer subjects, is clearing out its older 
guides to the screen versions of books at the 
nominal rate of 1c a copy in 100 lots of the same 
title. Included are booklets of 16 pages to 32 
pages on A Tale of Two Cities, The Good Earth, 
Captains Courageous, Gunga Din, Heidi, Tom 
Sawyer, Pygmalion, A Midsummer Night's Dream, 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, Pinocchio, and A 
Christmas Carol. Shipments will be sent prepaid. 
The minimum request is for a single packet of 
100 copies at $1. 
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Shortly after the invention of the phono- 
graph, an ingenious French artist, Albert 
Robida, foresaw a time when the spoken 
word would go into serious competition 
with the printed word. This cartoon drawn 
about 1880 shows the devilish new phono- 
graph confronted with the age-old tradition 
of the printing press. 


The Worcester Free Public Library is inter 
ested in knowing what libraries, with a book col- 
lection of over 200,000 volumes, have simplified 
the Dewey Decimal classification system for liter- 
ature and have made no distinction between the 
nationalities of poets, dramatists and essayists in 
the translations, grouping all poetry under one 
number, 821; drama, 822; essays, 824; oratory, 
825; letters, 826; humor, 827; and miscellany, 
828. 

The Springfield, Massachusetts, City Library 
will be glad to send upon request a copy of its 
recently issued booklist, From War to Peace: 
Opportunities and Responsibilities of Our Genera- 
tion. The list is a sequel to the previously issued 
Our Task: A War to Win, A Peace to Build. 
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School libraries are a vital resource in the war 
effort. The frequent requests for information on 
libraries from the regular Government and war 
agencies, are evidence of the fact. 

The U. S. Office of Education is collecting 
data needed for formulating library programs 
Superintendents, who have not already done so, 
can help this timely project greatly by filling in 
the information called for on Form 8-070 (1942), 
School Library Statistics, 1941-42, and forward- 
ing the blank promptly to the Office of Educa- 
tion, as data for the study will be summarized 
early in the school year. 
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Helen E. Vogelson, Librarian, of the County of 
Los Angeles, writes: 

Apropos of the inference of several commentators that 

women library executives do not succeed in securing im- 
proved salaries for their personnel, our vanity is piqued 
sufficiently to report the following changes in the five- 
step salary schedule for the Los Angeles County Public 
Library, beginning July 1, 1943: 
Librarian Grade changed from $125-150 to $140-168 
Librarian Grade II changed from 135-162 to 150-180 
Librarian Grade III changed from 145-174 to 160-192 
Librarian Grade IV changed from 160-192 to 175-210 
The rates for Division Chiefs were also raised. 

These are all professional librarian positions, and the 
basic educational requirements are: Three to four years 
of college, plus a full year in a library school accredited 
by the Board of Education, American Library Association. 
Advancements are -made through departmental promo- 
tional or open competitive examinations, and require a 
grade increase in number of years of experience. 

we Ge ee 

The A.L.A. Public Relations Division needs 
some good pictures of hospital library service. 
They should be recent, 8 x 10 inch glossy prints, 
which will be returned as soon as they have been 
copied by the Division. Since they are to be used 
for magazine and newspaper publicity they should 
illustrate various aspects of hospital library serv- 
ice, telling a clear story and telling it naturally. 
It is desirable to avoid posing. When pictures are 
used, publications will be asked to give credit to 
the library which contributed the pictures. Prints 
should be sent to the A.L.A. Public Relations 
Division, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


“Just what sort of people administer Our public 
libraries? Where did they come from? What are 
their qualifications? How active are they in local 
and professional organizations and activities? Are 
they the sort of people one would expect to find 
in such important positions? Can it be said that 
the administration of our public libraries is in 
competent hands?” These are some of the ques- 
tions discussed by Robert S. Alvarez in his Quali- 
fications of Public Librarians in the Middle West, 
the thesis for his doctorate in the University of 
Chicago Graduate Library School. 

Besides being interesting professional reading, 
the thesis provides considerable data about libra- 
rians on such topics as circumstances of appoint- 
ment, education and professional training, previ- 
ous professional experience, course of advance- 
ment, salaries, non-library and professional activity, 
predecessors in office, and some factors influencing 
the quality of librarianship. An interesting table 
showing the trends of librarians’ professional read- 
ing is reproduced on page 90 of the Bulletin. 
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Eric Knight's Lassie Come-Home was voted the 
most popular of recent books by boys and girls of 
the Pacific Northwest and has been given the 
Young Reader’s Choice Award for 1943 by the 
Children’s and School Librarians’ Sections of the 
Pacific Northwest Library Association. 


(BeLow) In 1880 Robida drew a few cartoons predicting a new “Phonographic Age.” 
He explained that in 1952 there would not be authors any more but only storytellers 
(narrators), who would have their voices recorded on the cylinder. 
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Arthur J. Hawkes’ Literature of the German 
War, 1939—is available at 2/9, post free, from 
Alex. J. Philip, “Lodgewood,’’ Gravesend, Eng- 
land. 
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An Aeronautical Reference Library, a 32-page 
pamphlet edited by Willard K. Dennis, librarian 
of Parks Air College, East St. Louis, Illinois, is 
the result of the cooperative effort of eighteen 
libraries. It contains a basic list, with name and 
address of publisher and price, of approximately 
800 titles for an aeronautical library which can be 
purchased at a cost of $2,600. The pamphlet is 
available at $1.10 from Special Libraries Associa- 
tion, 31 East 10th Street, New York City. 

The 1943 edition of Special Libraries Directory 
of Greater New York is a classified list of 464 
libraries in 25 fields in New York City and West- 
chester County. Date of establishment of the li- 
brary, important subjects, type of material, and 
estimated size of the collection are given for each 
entry. A Personnel Index and an alphabetical 
Library Index are also included, $1 to members 
of SLA, $1.50 to others. Orders should be sent 
to Edith C. Stone, Librarian, Simmons-Boardman 
Publishing Corporation, 30 Church Street, New 
York. 

A stenographic report of Proceedings of the 
Regional Institute on War and Peace for Arizona 
and Southern California, March 13-14, 1943, 30 
pages, is available at 50c from Box 306, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, Los Angeles 7, Cali- 
fornia. 

The outstanding collection of the papers of 
Booker T. Washington at the Tuskegee Institute 
has been presented in its entirety to the Library 
of Congress by unanimous vote of the Trustees of 
the Institute. The collection is generally regarded 
by scholars as perhaps the richest and most im- 
portant source of information on the history of 
the Negro. It includes an estimated 180,000 pieces, 
and will form one of the largest manuscript col- 
lections in the Library. 
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The original manuscript of the recently pub- 
lished biography of George Washington Carver 
by Rackham Holt (Doubleday, 1943) has been 
given to the Schomburg Collection of Negro Lit- 
erature of the New York Public Library, where 
this study of a Negro scientist and educator will 
be housed with original material by such out- 
standing Negroes as Dr. Alain Locke, Langston 
Hughes, Phyllis Wheatley, and James Weldon 
Johnson. 
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The Society for the Psychological Study of 
Social Issues has just published a bibliography on 
Morale compiled by Benjamin Chubak, which cov- 
ers the period 1937-1942 (inclusive). It contains 
books and periodical articles which have appeared 
in scholarly and popular journals on the subject 
of morale and military psychology. Copies may 
be obtained by writing to Prof. Gordon W. All- 
port of the War Service Committee of the 
S.P.S.S.I. at Harvard University, or by writing to 
the compiler at City College, New York. 
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FRUIT OF LIBRARY PROJECT 


“Victory gardens rather than book circulations 
is the object this year of the Montague Branch 
Library at Rockford, Illinois,” began an article in 
the June 1943 Bulletin. And judging from the 
picture, the summer must have been thoroughly 
successful ! 

eo & & 

The New York Municipal Reference Library 
has compiled an up-to-date list of the Charters 
and Ordinances of all large cities in this country. 
It is often difficult to ascertain what are the latest 
editions of ordinances, building codes, and local 
laws. There is little uniformity in publication and 
each city has its own method of issuance. Those 
using municipal law need a guide of this kind. 

Latest Codified Ordinances of Cities over 
100,000 Population and Selected Smaller Cities 
includes 73 cities giving date of latest amended 
charter, population in 1940, type of government 
whether Commission, City-Manager or Mayor- 
Council, and latest codified ordinances. 

Copies may be secured upon request to Munici- 
pal Reference Library, 2230 Municipal Building, 
New York 7. 

Alexander Woollcott’s literary executor, Joseph 
Hennessey, is collecting Woollcott's letters for 
publication by The Viking Press next year. Wooll- 
cott never kept copies of his letters, and those 
who have them are urged to send copies to Mr. 
Hennessey, at The Viking Press, 18 East 48th 
Street, New York. 

Copies of the Regional Institute Proceedings on 
War and Post War issues, recorded for the North- 
west Meeting held in Minneapolis and published 
in the June 1943 number of Minnesota Libraries, 
are available from the Library Division of the 
State Department of Education, 369 State Office 
Bidg., St. Paul, for three cents in stamps. 

A colorful, annotated list of interesting books 
on Latin America, recently prepared by the Read- 
ers’ Bureau, Buffalo Public Library, is available 
without charge upon request. 

In connection with the bicentennial of the birth 
of Thomas Jefferson the Library of Congress 
issued on April 13, 1943, a book of facsimiles 
(in collotype) of the preliminary drafts and cer- 
tain manuscript copies of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, accompanied by historical notes on 
the evolution of the text. A number of copies are 
still available to libraries upon request to the 
Library of Congress. 
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A FEW TIMESAVING METHODSt 
By Marjorie J]. Hoyler? 


io times when librarians are being called upon 
to render additional services in half the time 
and with no additional staff, they are of necessity 
interested in short cuts and timesaving methods. 
To a great extent they have had to rely on their 
own ingenuity in this respect because of the scar- 
city of published information on methods appli- 
cable to special libraries. Each library has its own 
individual problems caused, or influenced, by its 
subject interests, the policies placed upon it by 
the organization and the type of service it renders 
to its clientele. 

The Library of the National Oil Products Com- 
pany is still having growing pains, and our main 
project has been to accession and catalog it com- 
pletely. In the development of some special libra- 
ries the early years are devoted almost entirely to 
rendering service. The staff is usually small, and 
often -complete records and “ideal” cross refer- 
ences are delayed for the more urgent service at 
hand. Many times this condition is not as detri- 
mental as it might seem. Original plans for han- 
dling material are often changed in view of the 
trends in actual use rather than the expected use, 
and of the problems that arise, many of which 
cannot be foreseen. The picture of the library 
collection as a whole enables one to make more 
analytical decisions than when faced with a small 
collection which soon grows in leaps and bounds. 

Another interesting innovation of ours is a sort- 
ing case designed to quickly segregate incoming 
material into different groups. Everything except 
first-class mail is delivered in the library office at 
the sorting case. The case is based on the prin- 
ciple of cubbyholes such as is found in post 
offices. However, our cubbyholes are tall and 
wide to accommodate magazines. The entire case 
is 5’ wide, 7’ tall, and a foot deep, and stands 
against a wall. At desk level there is a work 
shelf. Material piled on this shelf by the Mail 
Department is then sorted into the desired groups. 
The sections on the same level as the work shelf 
hold new journals, arranged in four sections. The 
first section holds small journals approximately 
6” x 8”. We originally sorted them in alphabeti- 
cal order, but as we do not receive very many that 


* Special librarians are invited to contribute to this 


department. Correspondence and _ contributions should 
be addressed to the editor of ‘“The Special Librarian’’: 
Margaret Bonnell, Assistant Librarian, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

+ Abbreviation of paper presented at Special Libraries 
Association Conference, New York, ee: 1943. This 
paper will appear in full in Special Libraries for October 
1943. 

1 Librarian, National Oil Products Company, Harrison, 
New Jersey. 
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size, as a timesaver we do not alphabetize them 
until they are ready to be checked in. Also as a 
timesaver we check in periodicals just once a 
week, handling only “rush” items daily. The next 
two sections contain average size journals, divided 
A—J and K—Z. The fourth section holds over- 
size journals and newspapers. Hence, although 
we do not check in this material every day, it is 
roughly arranged and can be found in less than a 
minute. This case also solved our headache of 
handling sample copies. We receive a great many 
advertising and trade journals of ephemeral value 
to us, such as weekly state farm papers and trade 
journals in other fields. We keep a sample copy 
of the latest one received, and in many instances 
this means changing the issue each week. We 
spent more time than it was worth, filing these 
samples until we set up our sample file in the 
sorting case. Now the check-in assistant stamps 
the sample journal, reaches up to the level just 
above her, inserts the journal in its alphabetical 
position and extracts the old issue. In this way 
the entire process is completed in one movement. 

We also have a section for material which must 
be checked against the open-order file. This in- 
cludes all material other than periodicals and it is 
to this section that the order assistant turns when 
following up her outstanding orders. 

The top section of the sorting case is reserved 
for duplicates. Our duplicates, of which there are 
many, come to us as advertising copies and from 
men who have personal subscriptions. In the 
present program of conservation—not only of 
paper but of all material—we have made a policy 
not to throw away anything that might be of 
value to someone else. We have a company branch 
and a subsidiary to which we send certain dupli- 
cates and there are four local libraries that have 
expressed a desire to receive journals in certain 
subjects. We also send some of our trade jour- 
nals to Fort Dix, and duplicate scientific journals 
to the A.L.A. Committee on Aid to Libraries in 
War Areas. These journals are being held in this 
country for the duration, after which time they 
will help to supplement the incomplete files of 
European libraries. Columbia University is the 
depository for this area. And last, but not least, 
whatever is left, we sell to The H. W. Wilson 
Company. All of this material requires holding 
space, and our top row of sections provides for it. 
As with the samples, it means the check-in assist- 
ant can sort while checking in. 

We have found the case most useful, it takes 
up relatively little room, and was very easily made 
by the company carpenter. 
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CONSERVATION COMES TO THE FILM BUREAU 
By Patricia Blair t 


ILMS to vitalize a program! To stimulate 

discussion! Motion pictures and cartoons to 
entertain! But films to conserve? What? 

I say films to conserve precious time, and en- 
ergy, and frayed nerves in a war-torn world. Pic- 
tures are excellent for rapid assimilation of new 
skills, for showing new processes, for giving im- 
portant information on paratroops, aluminum, 
propaganda, and gardening. Films provide edu- 
cators and discussion leaders an enjoyable and 
rapid means of giving a group a common back- 
ground and experience. They are fine for study 
and discussion. 

To illustrate, let us consider a few of the films 
and some of the program activities carried on by 
the Cleveland Public Library Film Bureau. The 
bureau now holds 180 films which are lent free 
of charge to any civic group. In the largest 
month so far there were 700 bookings and films 
were shown to 84,000 people. 

Our Civilian Defense films have been seen 
by thousands of air raid wardens, block leaders, 
volunteer firemen who have learned strange, new, 
wartime techniques more easily through the ob- 
servation of such technically fine pictures as 
“New Fire Bomb,” “Target Lights,” “What to 
Do in a Gas Attack.” Countless first aid classes 
have been helped by the film “Help Wanted,” a 
picture showing what to do before the doctor 

comes. 


effort saved when the hard pressed officers of 
Internal Security use the “Civilian Fire Fighters” 
and “Shock Troops for Defense’’ in their train- 
ing classes ? 

Not all of our activities are as forbidding. 
Some of our programs are refreshing with 
glimpses of other lands—colorful musicales of 
Mexico and South America; the scenic beauty of 
the New Zealand coast; and the glistening caps 
of the Canadian Rockies. 

Other films present the sweeping drama of the 
war, picturing forever the historic moment when 
Jimmy Doolittle’s bombers took off for Tokyo, 
or thundering American tanks charging forward 
in Tunisia. 

In describing the Film Bureau’s work, it is 
difficult to confine oneself to terms which carry 
a scientific connotation, for some programs repay 
purely in warmth and human. satisfaction—a 
group of children crowded into a story hour room 
watching a film of the U. S. Navy, eager, tensed, 
waiting for the signal to join a chorus of “An- 
chors Aweigh’! And who could attend a pro- 
gram for the wounded and shocked boys at the 
Marine Hospital and be unmoved by the sight 
of their wheel chairs, crutches, and patient faces? 

Perhaps we save nothing in those programs, or 
perhaps we save a great deal, for who can meas- 


And who can estimate the time and ure the priceless intangibles conserved ? 


SAVE YOURSELF! 
By Jewel Drickamer * 


spacey pretty much of a “use your heels to 
save your head” sort of person, I realize that 
I'm laying myself wide open when it comes to 
the topic of conserving energy. However, it is 
one thing which young people seem to fling away 
with no regard, and young librarians are no 
exception. 

Probably the greatest lot of energy which- they 
waste is that spent in fretting over things which 
cannot be changed—at least not at the time. 

There is a quotation from Euripides which I 
say to myself occasionally, and it helps— 


Events will take their course, it is no good 
Our being angry at them; he is happiest 
Who wisely turns them to the best account. 


Change, of course, is necessary and inevitable. 
The young people in any organization should nat- 


* Junior Members are invited to contribute to this sec- 
tion. Correspondence and contributions should be sent to 
Jewel Drickamer, Coordinator, Literature Division, Public 
Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 

+ Curator of the Film Bureau of the Cleveland Pub- 
lic Library. 
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urally be those who view situations and proced- 
ures with a fresh eye and who move to cut 
through old ways and time-worn methods with 
enthusiasm and courage. Time, however, is a 
factor which most young workers tend to ignore. 

Our elders have come to the sad but true con- 
clusion that things cannot be done overnight, no 
matter how desirable it might be to have it so. 
We younger persons have not yet learned that, 
and so we keep butting our heads against the in- 
evitable delays that keep us from doing things 
with dispatch. 

We waste quantities of energy complaining, 
bemoaning, discussing (usually among ourselves ) 
things which are beyond our power to effect and 
which only can be accomplished by patience and 
often indirection. Probably our superiors wish 
as much as we that there were some abracadabra 
method of shaking up dull staffs, of weeding out 
useless material, of getting new things ready for 
use’ in split-second time. Only they have found 
that there are limits to human capabilities and 
strength and that such energies as ‘they and their 
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staffs possess must be spread wisely over many 
different duties with an eye to the picture as a 
whole. 

We can do our part by pointing out to those 
who can remedy situations the things which we 
think undesirable, inefficient, or old-fashioned. 


WHY Can, iv 
SE WORMED ? 











THE NOUNG insiISTER 

Most fair-minded administrators are glad to con- 
sider the opinions of even young people. Often 
they can explain reasons which are not obvious 
and sometimes thew can take steps to correct 
wrong or foolish methods. Only the suggestion 
is our part, though. 


A certain amount of youthful impatience and 
push forms a good balance in any working group. 
We juniors will find that our energy goes further, 
if we conserve it for those things we really can 
accomplish instead of throwing it away over 
problems beyond our. control. 


Perhaps our superiors can remember that at 
twenty-five, five years seems forever. We should 
try, too, to realize, that out of lifetimes of sixty 
years and more, five or ten years is not so long. 
Let us save our energy by trying to see the 
longer view. 


The Practical World 


To the Coordinator: 

Your admonition in the May issue of the W/l- 
son Library Bulletin described a situation of 
which, I believe, junior librarians are only too 
well aware. The juniors in positions of respon- 
sibility realize that, as a group, their co-workers 
lack the creative spark. The equally honest and 
sincere, but lesser lights, acknowledge they have 
slipped from the spiritual realm of ideas to the 
everyday world of practicality. 


Personally speaking, it is regrettable that we 
have come to such a pass. Has library routine 
bogged us down, that our only relaxation is simi- 
lar to that of the tired businessman? Has our 
college background failed us, or haven't we made 
an effort to continue our education? Have some 
of us become discouraged when promotions have 
not materialized? In the process of becoming 
veterans has our interest in books and ideas 
changed to an exclusive interest in people? 
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It may be that this condition is only an in- 
stance of a general state of affairs. Last year, 
desiring mental stimulation and congenial com- 
pany, I joined the literary group of a branch of 
a national university club. The company was 
excellent, but the book reviews were—oh, too 
pleasant. I admit having read Agar’s A Time for 
Greatness, which I -wouldn’t dare review_in that 
particular group. The review of Van Loon’s 
Lives stressed the peculiarities of and amusing 
incidents about the famous, which was entertain- 
ing, but let us have some meat with the sauce. 

May I expect to hear from juniors with ideas 
relative to this subject? 

DoroTHy K. MICKLEY 
Allentown, Pa., Free Library 


Hail and Farewell 


J.M.R.T.’s: May I say farewell by presenting 
to you your new officers for 1943-44. Will you 
continue to give them 
your cooperation in order 
that the organization may 
live to flourish again in 
more normal times. 

I have had the pleasure 
of knowing a number of 
the local groups this year, 
and in every case I have 
found alive, interesting 
people—people who make 
the organization worth 
while. May I hope for 
the group as a whole, and 
for its individual members 
that you become more 
vocal. Take advantage of 
the opportunity presented 
to you in these pages to 
get ideas down in print, 
at least for the purpose 
of good discussions among 
ourselves 


As I am about to retire 
from the active group, 
may I assure you that if 
ever I can be of assistance 
I will try not to be found 
wanting. And now—your 
officers: 


KATHARINE M. HOLDEN 


CHAIRMAN: Katharine 
M. Holden, Circulation 
Department Yonkers Pub- 
lic Library. Yonkers, N.Y. 


Mary E, HUGHES 


VicE - CHAIRMAN, 
CHAIRMAN-ELECT: Mary 
E. Hughes, Acting Librar- 
ian, Baylor University, 
Waco, Texas. 


MEMBER OF THE EXEC- 
UTIVE BOoarD: Carolyn 
Jackson, Children’s Li- 
brarian, East Washington 
Branch, Indianapolis (In- 
diana) Public Library. 


Mary HELEN JAMES 
Chairman, 1942-43 


CAROLYN JACKSON 

















{A monthly review of non-subscription publications. 
The judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson 
Company. Communications should be addressed, Mrs 
Brainard Cheney, 3418 Highwood Drive, NE. Washing- 
ton, D.C.} 


Reference Book Checklist 


1. ADAMS, JAMES T., ed. Atlas of American 
History. New York, Scribner, 1943. 360p. $10 

2. AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL EN- 
GINEERS. AMERICAN STANDARD DEFINITIONS OF 
ELECTRICAL TERMS. New York. American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers. 1942. 311p. $1 

3. BROWN, FRANCIS. The War in Maps: an 
Atlas of the New York Times Maps. New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1943. $1.50 

4. Burrows, RAYMOND AND BESSIE CARROLL 


REDMOND. Symphony Themes. New York, 
Simon and Schuster, 1942. 295p. $2.50 
5. CamM, F. J. Television Manual. Sth ed. 


Brooklyn, Chemical Publishing Co., 1943. 224p. 
$2.50 

6. COFFMAN, R. P. AND GOODMAN, N. G. 
Famous Authors for Boys and Girls. New York, 
Barnes, 1943. 167p. $2 

7. Corus, A. F. The Amateur Machinist. 
New York, New Home Library, 1943. 300p. 69c 

8. Cooke, D. C. War Wings. New York, 
McBride, 1943. 229p. $2.75 

9. Dike, HELEN. Stories from the Great 
Metropolitan Operas. New York, Random House, 
1943. 247p. $2 

10. EDDINGTON, W. J. Glossary of Shipbuild- 
ing and Outfitting Terms. New York, Cornell 
Maritime Press, 1943. 435p. $3.50 

11. EICHLER, LILLIAN. To-day'’s Etiquette. 
New York, New Home Library, 1943. 316p. 69c 

12. HANDBOOK ON INTERSTATE CRIME CON- 
TROL, PREPARED BY THE INTERSTATE COMMIS- 
SION ON CRIME. 1942. 180p. $1. Available 
from Council of State Governments, 1313 E. 60th 
Street, Chicago, IIl. ¢ 

13. HERMAN, LEWIS AND MARGUERITE. Man- 
ual of Foreign Dialects for Radio, Stage and 
Screen. New York, Ziff-Davis, 1943. 416p. $6 

14. IDENTIFICATION: THE WoRLD’s MILITARY, 
NAVAL AND AiR UNIFORMS, INSIGNIA AND 
FLaGs. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, The Military 
Service Publishing Company, 1943. 301p. $2 

15. JOHNSON, J. B., ed. 1943 Auction Prices: 


United States Coins. 2d ed. v. 1, Cincinnati, 
Author, 1943. 170p. $1.50 
16. MitterR, P. E. Miller’s Yearbook of 


Popular Music. Chicago, Pen Publications, 1943. 
195p. apply for price 

17. Ott, Lester. Aircraft Spotter. 
York, Harcourt, Brace, 1943. 64p. $1 

18. RAND MCNALLY AIR-AGE MAP OF THE 
Worip. Chicago, Rand McNally, 1943. 75c 

19. RICKETT, H. W. The Green Earth. Lan- 
caster, Pa., Jaques Cattell Press, 1943. 353p. $3.50 


New 
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20. Runes, D. D., ed. Twentieth Century 
Philosophy. New York, Philosophical Library, 
1943. S57lp. $5 

21. SHIPLEY, JosEPH T., ed. Dictionary of 
World Literature. New York, Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1943. 633p. $7.50 

22. SPAETH, SIGMUND. A Guide to Great 
Orchestral Music. New York, Modern Library, 
1943. 532p. $1.45 

23. TAYLOR, HENRY C. AND ANNE D. World 
Trade in Agricultural Products. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1943. 286p. $3.50 

24. WVELAZQUEZ DE LA CADENA, MARIANO, 
comp. Velazquez Spanish-English, English-Span- 
ish Dictionary. Rev. and enl. by Carlos Toral. 
Chicago, Follett, 1943. 681, 766p. $3.95 

25. Witcus, A. C. Latin America in Maps, 
Historic, Geographic, Economic. New York, 
Barnes and Noble, 1943. 330p. $1.25 (College 
Outline Series) 

26. WOFFORD, #.ZILE, comp. Know the South; 
Books with Southern Background for High 
Schools. New York, H. W. Wilson, 1943. 35c 
(Reading for Background Series, No. 15) 

27. Woop, CLEMENT. Wood's Unabridged 
Rhyming Dictionary. New York, World Pub- 
lishing Co., 1943. 1040p. $2.95 


Trends 


There is nothing startling in the pattern of the 
summer's reference book crop: the expected war 
maps, the titles in aviation, in identification of 
military insignia, the rehabilitation of the war in- 
jured. But one very important title, long-awaited, 
now supplements the extremely useful Dictionary 
of American History and has been issued in spite 
of the war, though it will be just as much used 
now as later. It is the 


Atlas of American History * 


Intended to meet the need for a concise, easy 
to use, authoritative atlas, its chronologically ar- 
ranged, clearly drawn maps give evidence of the 
careful editorial work of 64 historians who super- 
vised the drawing of the 147 plates. It covers the 
period from 1491 to 1912 and aims to furnish 
maps which will interpret our history through the 
location of places as they actually existed and 
exactly where they existed at a given date. Each 
map is “geared in’’ with the preceding and suc- 
ceeding maps. There is no commentary except 
brief paragraphs on the maps themselves. The 
place index is a valuable guide to names no longer 
in use in this country. The volume should prove 
to be more useful in the teaching of American 
history than the more expensive Paullin and 
Wright which we have had to use up to now. 
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Literature 


The Dictionary of World Literature™ claims to 
cover thoroughly the modern and European and 
Asiatic field. The list of contributors is impres- 
sive and the contributions range in length from a 
two-line definition to an essay of over seven pages 
on American criticism, written by Allen Tate and 
amply supplied with bibliographical references. It 
is possible in this volume to jump from a discus- 
sion of cosmic poetry to forgery, impostures, and 
hoaxes, from a brief history of the Fortnightly 
Review to the consideration of grammarians as 
critics. Lithuanian criticism and Latvian are dis- 
missed with about half a column each, but the 
editor has found it necessary to include several 
pages on libraries, which might be found in more 
detail in a good encyclopedia. Mr. Shipley has 
tried to do for the world what Burke and Howe 
tried to do for American literature alone and at 
that the latter volume is over 200 pages longer. 
Typographically, it is not a thing of beauty, nor 
is it stoutly bound. So this is a very hard book 
to pass judgment on. It should be recommended 
for some very fine articles by distinguished writ- 
ers, but it should be censured for the poor judg- 
ment that was used in the choice of subjects to be 
included. It would have been more useful as a 
supplement to the Oxford Companions, filling in 
gaps rather than duplicating. It is extremely 
doubtful whether one volume can adequately 
cover “definitions related to literature, literary 
problems, schools of literary thought, as well as 
technique, forms and methods of all branches of 
literature, including the theatre.” 

Wood's rhyming dictionary” is phonetic and 
includes a lot of firsts: the first rhyming diction- 
ary to group words in each rhyme sound under 
the appropriate consonantal opening; the first to 
include all types of mosaic rhymes, based upon 
rhymes constructed of two or more words; the 
first to give correct pronunciation of each syllable 
of every rhyming word included. At least, this is 
stated in the foreword. In addition to the word 
section it contains three explanatory sections: the 
vocabulary of poetry, the complete formbook for 
poets and one on versification self-taught. It has 
larger print and is more attractive in format than 
the older title compiled by Walker. And if the 
user chooses and uses only one word from each 
group, his rhyming will be flawless. 

Know the South™ is the first of a planned 
series of regional lists in the Reading for Back- 
ground series and is a briefly annotated list of 
books for high school students arranged under 
such divisions as fiction (further divided under 
eleven Southern states), literature and folklore, 
individual and collective biography, social science 
and finally, the South in nature. It represents the 
work of a committee of librarians and is a very 
useful guide to titles suitable for high schools. 


Music 


Symphony Themes,‘ by Burrows and Redmond, 
should be an answer to prayer. The authors 
found that students in high school and college 
had long needed a compilation of symphonic 
themes, not to mention the radio audience. So 
this compilation lists 1,193 themes from 100 sym- 
phonies, arranged alphabetically by composer. Im- 
portant themes of each movement have been num- 
bered and given in the form in which they first 
appear in a symphony. Also, the theme has been 
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stated in the simplest form which will give an 
accurate indication of its character. Added feat- 
ures are the selected list of the best recordings, a 
chart of performing times and list of instruments, 
a bibliography of the best analyses of and com- 
ments on the symphonies. 

Miller's Yearbook of Popular Music™ has the 
hearty endorsement of musicians like Duke Elling- 
ton, Artie Shaw, and Benny Goodman to stand 
over against Deems Taylor's enthusiastic preface 
to Symphony Themes. It includes a critical anal- 
ysis and discussion of the art values in hot music, 
detailed accounts of about 600 jazz artists, cur- 
rent ratings on collectors’ items, listed alphabeti- 
cally by orchestra and giving record number and 
title. 

Stories from the Great Metropolitan Operas * 
contains an act-by-act, scene-by-scene account of 
twenty-five famous operas, including Asda, Parsi- 
fal, Tannhiuser, and Lohengrin. An outstanding 
feature of the book is its illustration by Teng- 
gren, in a colorful style which should appeal to 
young children. Critical material includes com- 
ments on the general character of the music and 
about three hundred of the leading airs and mo- 
tives are given in musical notation. There are also 
short biographical sketches of the composers. It 
is recommended for elementary and junior high 
school collections. 


Etiquette At Reduced Prices 


While Eichler’s Today's Etiquette™ will not 
replace Post in the hearts of the latter’s many 
admirers, it is a good buy for the money. In ad- 
dition to the usual information there is a chapter 
headed ‘teen-age etiquette, and another, wartime 
etiquette, which includes forms of address and 
wartime weddings. 


Dialects 


The Manual of Foreign Dialects™ is another 
“first.” It is the first authentic source for thirty 
of the principal foreign dialects, with character 
studies, speech peculiarities and examples of the 
dialects easily rendered in phonetic monologs. It 
includes Cockney, British, Polish, as well as dia- 
lects brought into prominence by World War II— 
Australian slang, Japanese, Chinese, Pidgin Eng- 
lish. For the teacher there are musical inflection 
graphs. 


World Agriculture 


World Trade in Agricultural Products™ is the 
first book to attempt a comprehensive and concise 
survey of the facts on this timely subject and 
should be welcomed in the college reference col- 
lection. It has excellent tables, graphs, and maps. 


Botany 


Dr. Rickett’s The Green Earth™ is a layman's 
guide to botany. Its reference use is limited by 
the fact that it has no index. 


Philosophy 


Twentieth Century Philosophy™ is a review of 
philosophical schools and movements of today 
represented by essays of outstanding philosophers, 
including Russell, Maritain, Santayana, White- 
head. Many of the essays appeared elsewhere. It 
should not be considered as a supplement to 
Durant’s Story of Philosophy, for it is a sympo- 
sium, not a commentary. 

(Continued on page 85) 











Con-serve 


66 conserve,” says Webster, is “To keep 

in a safe or sound state; to save; to pre- 
serve from change or destruction. . . In present 
usage . . . to keep something . . . unimpaired 
or sound; it stresses the idea of maintenance of 
an existing condition.” For the purpose of the 
“Conservation” number of the Bulletin, we like 
better the implication in the roots of the word: 
con-serve—to serve with. That is, not only to 
keep something unimpaired but to make the best 
possible use of that something. It is the middle 
parts of that Yankee quatrain revived in word 
during the Coolidge administration and in deed 
by the present administration: 


“Clean your plate; wear it out; 
Make it do; go without.” 


In school libraries, conservation, like morale, is 

a lot of little things. There are no visible lands 
and forests to conserve, but there are many things 
to “make do’—to “wear out’ before discarding. 
.. . Things like using mimeographed routine 
forms instead of printed . . . using both sides of 
the daily record sheet ... getting ‘remnant’ 
slips of grey paper from a book supply house and 
then using both ends against the middle until all 
four of the ends have served their purpose. . . 
spotting a tear and mending it at once . . . doing 
mending and minor repairs on the spot .. . in- 
sisting that no one attempt to carry more books 
than she can well handle, thus running the risk 
of dropping some . . . keeping colorful paper 
jackets on the books for the first few circulations 
using book lacquers sparingly but judi- 
ciously . . . turning over an outdated poster and 
using its back for a new one .. . seeing that 
teachers and students alike are made aware of the 
presence of books, leading to greater use of the 
same material setting example rather than 
precept in the way of making use of things 
. setting aside a table or box of duplicate or 
old material from which notebooks may be made 
(to prevent any attempt to cut up new material 
in a last-minute effort to pass in a notebook on 
time!) . . . using colorful pictures from maga- 
zines for displays . . . teaching a proper respect 
for the physical properties of a book . . . and 
seeing that things wear out rather than rot out. 


Conservation Materials 


With fall coming on, the traditional “preserv- 
ing” time is at hand. To be sure, there has been 
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stress all year on canning and preserving the food 
from Victory gardens; but a crisp tang in the air 
may help the spirit move now even if the flesh 
has been weak during the hotter summer months 
The United States Department of Agriculture or 
your own state agricultural experimental station 
or state university has ideas for things that may 
yet be preserved. 

Textile Education Bureau, 401 Broadway, New 
York City, has a Conservation Series under a new 
Bureau of Educational Services. In addition to 
pamphlets and posters on the conservation of tex- 
tiles, they send Conservation in War-Time, News 
Flash. This gives new government rulings and 
late information on food, clothing, and home fur- 
nishings as well as on textiles. It is also a bib- 
liography of pamphlet and magazine articles on 
various conservation subjects, including “'litera- 
ture offered by manufacturers.” New develop- 
ments in industry that will affect consumer goods 
after the war are presented. 

McCall's Magazine, in its “Washington News 
Letter,’ gives, in the telegraphic form now affected 
by several magazines, notes on how the war is 
affecting consumer goods, what new restrictions 
have been imposed or what have been lifted, and 
how changes in technology will affect the future 
of purchasing. 

With winter not very far off, the North and 
East have to consider the problem of fuel. Gen- 
eral Electric Co. has a booklet on Tips on Fuel 
Conservation. Write to GE, Heating Division 
3147, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 

With few such accessories on the market, it is 
wise to take the best possible care of the electric 
refrigerator. General Motors (Frigidaire Divi- 
sion, 374 Taylor Street, Dayton, Ohio, if there is 
no store near you) has a 36-page booklet on 
Wartime Suggestions—To Help You Get the 
Most Out of Your Refrigerator, giving not only 
the proper care of the refrigerator but also ways 
of making it help plan meals under wartime 
conditions. 


For preserving that is more complicated than 
conserving, send a dime to the Superintendent of 
Documents for official canning instructions in 
USDA Home Canning Bulletin’ No. 1762. Or, 
again, your state university or county extensions 
service may be able to supply it. 

Speaking of canning, the August issue of Ber- 
ter Homes and Gardens gives general hints on 
preventing spoilage, and very specific directions 
for tomato sauce and fresh peach jam. 

Ten cents for the Ball Blue Book of canning 
and preserving, especially by hot-water bath and 
pressure cooker. 
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Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, New York, 
has produced, especially for use in the grammar 
grades, music or health education classes, a clev- 
erly illustrated songbook, Nutrition Notes. Eight 
songs, chiefly set to well known tunes, stress the 
importance of correct eating. We like especially, 
in ‘Vegetables Are Very Good,” the line “Feed 
the children, not the sink’! Single copies of the 
songbook are 25 cents, with quantity reductions. 
Words of the songs are also available in sheet 
form at 2% cents for 10 to 50 copies, one cent 


for more than 1,000, with varying rates between. 
Send requests to Madeleine P. Grant, at the 
College. 

Useful in conserving time is the list Sources of 
Teaching Aids for Wartime Courses, compiled by 
Freida M. Heller and available free from the Col- 
lege of Education, The Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. The list includes “sources of 
booklists, pamphlets and bulletins, films, visual 
and auditory aids, periodicals, maps, charts, and 
miscellaneous material.” 





CURRENT REFERENCE BOOKS 


(Continued from page 83) 


FUGITIVES 


are reference questions still unanswered. If you 
can answer them or if you have Fugitives of your 
own, write to Frances Cheney, 3418 Highwood 
Drive, N.E., Washington, D.C. 


1. Nationality of Moritz Loth, author of Our Pros- 
pects, 1870. 
2. Complete version of story about Peppercorn in print 


in the 1890's. 


Source wanted: 


3. ‘Walk not with unuplifted eyes.”’ 

4. “It is a lovely thing and good, 
To hear rain falling in a wood.’’ 

5. ‘‘God bless the lintel of this house.’’ 

6. ‘And long-tailed birds of Paradise that fly through 
Heaven and never light.”’ 


‘A weeping willow hanging ore, 

A bridge with three men if not four."’ 

“I've done my hitch in Hell.’’ 

A printing of the woodcut showing a man of the 
17th or 18th century at table surrounded by mem- 
bers of his household. He holds a draw-string purse 
and there is on the table a little pile of coins. On 
a calendar several years ago. 

‘‘Money will buy the husk of many things but not 
the kernel.’’ 

“I shall study and prepare myself, and when the 
time comes I shall be ready.’’ Attributed to Lin- 
coln. 

“His zeal is worthy of a better cause.”’ 

‘I'll meet you on the other shore 

And prove to you I am not old.”’ 

“‘T am the Senate; you are the people.’’ 

‘Blessed are those who are easy to live with.”’ 
Derivation and meaning of the expression, ‘‘leaning 
toward Sawyer’s.”’ 








BACK 


An old friend of the librarian 


is returning in a new edition— 


AGAIN 


THE PERIODICAL HANDBOOK FOR 1944 


To be issued October 1, 1943 


of 


an- 


edited by the 300 editors 
the represented and _ published 
nually by Mayfair Agency (subscription 
division of Harper & Brothers), the Periodical 
Handbook is a small guide of wide reference 
the 


Céoperatively 
magazines 
the 


usage which needs no_ introduction to 


library world. 


LIBRARIANS: If you are unacquainted with 
Mayfair services, of which the Periodical Hand- 
book is only one, send us your periodical list 
for our quotation. We believe we can save you 


money on your subscriptions. No obligation. 


This up-to-date compilation of general information on 
magazines 1s available to school and library officials on 
request. Since the supply will be limited, please use the 
coupon below. It is necessary that 10c in stamps or 
coins be requested to help des handling and mailing 
expenses. 


51 East 33d Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send m copies of the Periodical 
Handbook for 1944 for which I enclose......in 
stamps or coins, at the rate of 10c per copy to 
cover handling and mailing costs. 

Name 
Official Position 
School or Library 


Address 
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A. L. A. NOTES 


Edited by Lucile Deaderick 


HE new officers of the American Library As- 

sociation for the coming year are: President, 
Althea H. Warren, Los Angeles Public Library; 
First Vice President and President-Elect, Carl 
Vitz, Minneapolis Public Library; Second Vice 
President, Margery Doud, St. Louis Public Li- 
brary; Treasurer, Rudolph H. Gjelsness, Biblio- 
teca Benjamin Franklin, Mexico City. The fol- 
lowing members were elected to the Executive 
Board: John Richmond Russell, University of 
Rochester Library; Elizabeth Scripture, School Li- 
brary, Denver Public Schools; Eleanor Sharpless 
Stephens, Oregon State Library, Salem. The new 
members of the Council are: John R. Banister, 
Technical Library, Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Knoxville; Elizabeth D. Briggs, Cleveland Public 
Library; William H. Carlson, University of Wash- 
ington Library, Seattle; Eliza A. Gleason, School 
of Library Service, Atlanta University; Doris L. 
Hoit, Public Library, Pasadena, Calif; Jens Ny- 
holm, University of California Library, Berkeley. 


Officers of Divisions 


The officers of the Association of College and 
Reference Libraries for 1943-44 are: President, 
Charles B. Shaw, Swarthmore College Library, 
Swarthmore, Pa.; Vice President, Winifred Ver 
Nooy, University of Chicago Libraries, Chicago; 
Secretary, Benjamin E. Powell, University of Mis- 
souri Library, Columbia; Treasurer, Vera S. 
Cooper, DePauw University Library, Greencastle, 
Ind.; Directors, Willard P. Lewis, Pennsylvania 
State College Library, State College; Willis H. 
Kerr, Claremont College Libraries, Claremont, 
Calif.; Ralph E. Ellsworth, University of Colo- 
rado Libraries, Boulder. As Past President, Mabel 
L. Conat, Detroit Public Library, Detroit, is a 
member of the Board of Directors. 

The officers of the Division of Cataloging and 
Classification for 1943-44 are: President, Irene M. 
Doyle, University of Wisconsin Library, Madison; 
Vice President, Lucile M. Morsch, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C.; Secretary-Treasurer, 
M. Ruth MacDonald, Detroit Public Library, De- 
troit; Directors-at-Large, Andrew D. Osborn, 
Harvard College Library, Cambridge, Mass.; Ger- 
trude M. Boyle, Toronto Public Library, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada; Caroline Whittemore, Dartmouth 
College Library, Hanover, N.H. 

The officers of the Library Extension Division 
for 1943-44 are: President, Loleta Dawson Fyan, 
Michigan State Library, Lansing; Vice Presidents, 
Eleanor S. Stephens, Oregon State Library, Salem 
(State Agency Section), Mary L. McDearman, 
Washington County Free Library, Hagerstown, 
Md. (County and Regional Section), Almere L. 
Scott, Extension Division, University of Wiscon- 
sin Library, Madison (University Extension Sec- 
tion); Treasurer, Sarah L. Jones, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Atlanta, Ga.; Directors, H. 
Marjorie Beal, North Carolina Library Commis- 
sion, Raleigh, Ethel I. Berry, Minneapolis Public 
Library, Minneapolis, Blanche A. Smith, Iowa 
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State Traveling Library, Des Moines, Helen E. 
Wagstaff, University of Kansas Extension Library 
Service, Lawrence. 


The officers of the Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People for 1943-44 are: 
President, Mary S. Wilkinson, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore; Vice President, Mary Peacock 
Douglas, State Department of Public Instruction, 
Raleigh, N.C.; Secretary, Margaret Alexander, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore; Treasurer, 
D. Genevieve Dixon, University High School Li- 
brary, University of Chicago, Chicago; Directors, 
Jewel Gardiner, Teachers Professional Library, 
Sacramento, Calif., C. Irene Hayner, University 
High School Library, Ann Arbor, Mich., Mar- 
guerite Kirk, Department of Library and Visual! 
Aids, Board of Education, Newark, Elizabeth 
Briggs, Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland, Isa- 
bel McLaughlin, Minneapolis Public Library, Min- 
neapolis, Jean C. Roos, Cleveland Public Library. 


The new officers of the A.L.A. Trustees Divi- 
sion for 1943-44 are: Chairman, Andrew B. 
Lemke, Matson Public Library, Princeton, IIl.; 
First Vice Chairman, Elsie Bennett Wilson, Pub- 
lic Library, Medina, Ohio; Second Vice Chair- 
man, C. E. Broughton, Public Library, Sheboygan, 
Wis.; Executive Secretary, Mrs. George H. Knaus, 
Public Library, River Forest, Ill.; Treasurer, 
Marion Packard, Public Library, Flushing, Mich. 
The new members of the Board of Directors are 
Stephen Moore Jenks, Public Library, Gary, Ind.; 
Mrs. Samuel Mitchell, Public Library, Wheaton, 
Ill.; Mrs. Neal Hammer, Public Library, Newton, 
Iowa; Joe Patterson Smith, Public Library, Jack- 
sonville, Ill. 


Trustees’ Citations 


On June 10 President Keyes D. Metcalf pre- 
sented citations of merit to Marian Doren Tom- 
linson, Trustee of the Evanston Public Library, 
Evanston, Ill., and Ora L. Wildermuth, Trustee 
of the Gary Public Library, Gary, Ind. at a special 
ceremony at A.L.A. Headquarters. The citations 
were presented on the recommendation of the Jury 
on Citation of Trustees, of which Laurance J. 
Harwood, Trustee of the South Bend Public Li- 
brary, South Bend, Ind., is chairman. 


International Relations Office 


Harry Miller Lydenberg, formerly Director of 
the New York Public Library and more recentiy 
Director of the Biblioteca Benjamin Franklin, 
Mexico City, assumed his duties as Director of 
the A.L.A. International Relations Office in Wash- 
ington on August 2. Dr. Lydenberg, in coopera- 
tion with the International Relations Board, will 
supervise the Association's international activities, 
maintain contacts with government officials and 
organizations, and continue the planning for li- 
brary participation in intérnational cultural rela- 
tions. The establishment of the office has been 


(Continued on page 88) 
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Information 
Please 


Has the war increased the de- 
mands on your information 
desk? Many libraries are find- 
ing it difficult to keep pace with 
present day queries. To relieve 
this congestion in your library, 
the 


LIST OF SUBJECT 
HEADINGS FOR THE 
INFORMATION FILE 


Lois WENMAN pa_ $1.25 


was completely revised and reprinted 
in a fifth edition. The book is in the 
“Modern American Library Economy 
Series.” The preliminary material 
includes a description of the opera- 
tion of the exceedingly busy Infor- 
mation Desk of the Newark (N.]J.) 
Public Library and an explanation of 
the color band method of classifying. 


Newark, you see, is busy all day ... 
every day ... on war work. Thou- 
sands of questions must be answered 
quickly and competently. The new 
war and postwar headings that have 
been added to the list are particularly 
valuable for this purpose. 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 


950 University Avenue 
New York 52, N. Y. 


UNDER 4 FLAGS 





RIDER BOOKS 


are training Radio men 


In addition to use as texts in all the armed services, 
Rider Radio Books are also found in leading libraries 
and famous technical schools; to mention a few: 
Georgia Tech., Univ. of Pennsylvania, Northwestern 
Univ., Virginia Polytech., Manhattan College, M ! Tf, 
Univ. of Delaware, Carnegie, Duke, Harvard, Syracuse 
and Univ. of Alabama. 


THE CATHODE RAY TUBE AT WORK 
Accepted authority on subject 


FREQUENCY MODULATION 
Gives principles of FM radio 


SERVICING BY SIGNAL TRACING 
Basic method of radio maintenance. 
English ed. 360 pp.—$3.00 Spanish ed. 385 pp.—$3.50 


THE METER AT WORK 
An elementary text on meters........... 


THE OSCILLATOR AT WORK 
How to use, test and repair............ 


VACUUM TUBE VOLTMETERS 
Theoretical and practical............... , 


AUTOMATIC FREQUENCY CONTROL SYSTEM 
—also automatic tuning systems 
AN-HOUR-A-DAY-WITH-RIDER SERIES 
Provide foundation for advanced study on ‘‘Alternating Currents in 
Radio Receivers,’’ on ‘Resonance & Alignment,”’ on ‘‘Automatic 
Volume Control,’’ on ‘‘D-C Voltage Distribution.’’ Hard ——. 
eac 


A-C CALCULATION CHARTS 
Faster than a slide rule............ P 


ALSO RIDER MANUALS— NOW IN XIII VOLUMES 
Reference books giving circuit diagrams and data on Radio Receiv- 
ers — used by professional radio servicemen in all parts of the world. 


Send Today for New Catalog 


338 pp.—$3.00 


138 pp.—$1.50 


152 pp.—$1.50 
243 pp.—$2.00 
179 pp.—$2.00 


.. 143 pp.—$1.25 


160 pp.—$7.50 


JOHN F. RIDER, Publisher, Inc. 


404 FOURTH AVENUE . NEW YORK CITY 


EXPORT DIV ROCKE-INTERNATIONAL ELEC. COnP 
100 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK CITY. CABLE: ARLAB 
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Conservation of Time 
Saves Energy 


| Bp: us assume that we are county librarians 
with charm of personality, vision for the pro- 
fession, adaptability, and understanding of human 
nature. We do not know the limit of our ability 
to manage and supervise library service, nor the 
success with which we conserve time and energy. 
The fact that we have been accused as a profes- 





* Supervisor, Rural Libraries, North Carolina Library 
Commission, Raleigh, N.C. This department is spon- 
sored by the County and Regional Libraries Section of 
the A.L.A. 


COUNTY LIBRARIANS 


Edited by JULIUS AMIS * 


sional group of not being “human beings”’ is evi- 
dence that an analysis should be made. 

Can we answer for our profession that all 
county librarians are good administrators or that 
we give sufficient thought to the subject? Egual 
Chance, 1943 reveals figures that every state would 
like to improve. 

This article endeavors to present pertinent 
questions on administration, operation, and super- 
vision of an efficient library system, with the con- 
servation of time and energy as an important fac- 
tor. The answers in no way are comprehensive, 
but serve as suggestions. 





Questions 


1. What are your broad objectives for library 
service ? 

2. Do your objectives necessitate a survey of 
local and county needs? 

3. Do you make a long-time program for opera- 
tion of library service ? 

4. How many years does the program include? 

5. Is one of your objectives to have an efficient 
governing board that meets the require- 
ments offered in Hall's The Library 
Trustee? 

6. Does the staff know the objectives and gen- 
eral program for the library ? 

7. Do you have an active Friends of the Library 
Committee ? 

8. How is the financial support of the library 
obtained ? 

9. Are you serving all groups and ages in the 
county ? 

10. Do the groups listed in Answer No. 9 solicit 
the services of the staff in planning pro- 
grams and activities ? 

11. What means of public relations do you in- 
corporate in a year’s program? 

12. Can you analyze the duties and responsibili- 
ties of the library personnel for develop- 
ment of more efficient service? 

13. Can you, the governing board, and the staff 
interpret your state laws relating to library 
service ? 





Answers 


1. They may be divided under three divisions 
administration; organization; and supervi- 
sion. 

2. Make a study of surveys and see how you 
may use a survey as a practical tool in your 
long-time program. 

3. Essential for efficient operation. Consult ma- 
terial on subject. 

4. Five-year period is practical. 

5. Read The Library Trustee, by A. G. Hall, 
A.L.A. 1943. 

6. Each staff member should know the objec- 
tives and general program. He should feel 
his responsibility toward it and should 
contribute to the program. 

7. A well organized committee can be of untold 
value in expanding library service. 

8. A tax levy is more desirable than other means 
of support. This may be one of your ob- 
jectives in your five-year program. 

9, 10. Armed Forces, Civic, Community, Edu- 

cational, Federal, Industrial, Institutions, 

Organizations, Professional, Religious, So- 

cial 

Publicity, (2) Within; 

b. Personal Advertising ; 

d. Reports. 

12. This is a timesaving device. 
making a study. 

13. Proper interpretation is essential. 


i. & (1) Without, 


contacts ; gE; 


Well 


worth 
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made possible by a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. Rudolph H. Gjelsness, who has been 
directing the development of a union catalog of 
library materials in Mexico, has been named Act- 
ing Director of the Biblioteca Benjamin Franklin. 


Library Publicity Literature 


The A.L.A. Public Relations Division has re- 
cently issued in mimeographed form a revised 
bibliography on library publicity entitled ‘Library 
Publicity Literature.” It is a review of selected 











NOTES 


books, pamphlets, and articles compiled to 1941 
by Kenneth R. Shaffer and revised to 1943 by the 
Public Relations Division. Copies of the list are 
available from the Public Relations Division, 
A.L.A. Headquarters, 520 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


No Conference Proceedings 


Because of the cancellation of the regular an- 
nual conference, there will be no issue of the Pro- 
ceedings ordinarily published as the September 15 
number of the A.L.A. Bulletin. 
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Consult an Index 


These Services Index 
1194 Periodicals! 


The Agricultural Index 
Monthly — II! periodicals 


The Art Index 
Quarterly —9! periodicals 


The Bibliographic Index 
Quarterly — books and periodicals 


The Catholic Periodical Index 
Quarterly — 56 periodicals 


Cumulative Book Index 
Monthly — world list of books in 
the English language 


The Education Index 
Monthly — 157 periodicals 


Essay and General Literature 


Index 
Semi-annual — collections of genere! 
literature 


Industrial Arts Index 
Monthly — 244 periodicals 


International Index 
Bi-monthly — 255 periodicals 


Index to Legal Periodicals 
Monthly — 142 periodicals 


Readers’ Guide to Periodico! 
Literature 
Semi-monthly — 112 periodicals 


Abridged Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature 
Monthly — 26 periodicals 


The Vertical File Service 


Monthly — annotated catalog o! 
pamphlets 


Frequent cumulations — other pertinent me 
terial included in above indexes. 


For sample copies and rates write 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 
950 University Ave. N.Y.C. 
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Oth 


ANNUAL EDITION NOW READY 


UNIVERSITY 
DEBATERS’ 
ANNUAL: 
1942-1943 


Verbatim accounts of eight of the 
outstanding intercollegiate debates, 
discussions, symposiums, etc. of the 
preceding academic year. Briefs 
and Bibliographies included. 


CONTENTS: VOLUME XXIX 


The Value of the College Wom- 
an to Society (Symposium) 
A Planned Economy for the 
United States after the War 

(Debate) 
A Universal Draft of Man- and 
Woman-Power (Debate) 
The War Marriage (Debate) 
A Federal World Government 
(Debate) 

A Permanent 
(Debate) 
Blueprints for a Better World: 
The  Burton-Ball-Hatch-Hill 
Resolution (Public Discus- 

sion ) 
A_ Russian-United ‘States Al- 
liance (Debate) 


Federal Union 


Phelps 370p. $2.25 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 


950 University Avenue 
New York 52, N. Y. 
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A REPRINT 
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Professional Reading- 


The following table appears on page 118 of “Qualifications of Public Librarians 
in the Middle West,” a dissertation written by Robert S. Alvarez for his Ph.D. 
degree from the Graduate Library School of the University of Chicago. The 
thesis has recently been published (see note in The Month at Random, this issue). 


Table 37 


Comparison of the Professional Activity of Midwestern 
Chief Librarians With That of the Professional 
Staff of a Single Large Library * 


Head Head 

Public Librarians, Librarians, 

Form of activity Library Cities of All Cities 
’ Professional 10,000 to over 


Staff 35,000 10,000 


PER CENT PER CENT PER CENT 














Reading of Professional 
Journals 

Wilson Bulletin 79 

Library Journal 72 

Bulletin of the A.L.A. 61 

Library Quarterly 14 

State Library Bulletin 2 3 











* Source of information about latter group: Joeckel and Carnovsky. 











In his text (p. 99) Dr. Alvarez writes, “The Wilson Bulletin,” perhaps the most 


practical and readable journal at the moment, is read by the greatest number of 


a” 


head librarians. . . 


THE WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 
10 issues September through June $1.00 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950-972 University Ave. New York 52, New York 


See eT TILL LLLULELLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LALLA LLL cee 
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NOW READY 


Fourth Edition of a standard work 


PARLIAMENTARY 
USAGE 


EMMA A. FOX 


The authority of hundreds of international, na- 
tional, state and local organizations. 

This new edition contains an elucidation of legal 
principles contained in no other handbook on 


parliamentary law. 
337p. $1.00 postpaid 


MAURICE W. FOX 
5832 Second Blvd. Detroit, Mich. 











WHO’S WHO 
IN COMMERCE 
AND INDUSTRY 


Volume 4 (1943-44) 


20,000 living leaders in commerce and 
industry the world over. 4th edition of 
this world-wide publication issued Sep- 
tember, 1943 

Price $15.00 per copy 


published by 


The A. N. Marquis Company 


919 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 





6 Reasons Why. ee 


The Engineering Index should 


be in your library 


I—COVERS EVERY BRANCH OF ENGINEERING 
The developments made in the automotive, civil, 
and electrical fields are igdexed just as com- 
pletely as those made in Management, marine, 
ay mining, petroleum and railroad en- 
ginee’ 

2—WORLD- WIDE IN SCOPE 
rg Bay: are selected from the engineer- 

no matter where it is published. 
3—BROADENS “YOUR INTERESTS 
Each volume contains references on more than 
5,000 palaests. 

4—MORE THAN AN INDEX 
Following the title of every article indexed is a 
concise digest which gives accurate concep- 
tion of its contents. Names mentioned in the 
text matter, including those of authors, engi- 
neers, scientists and many prominent indus- 
pong are grouped alphabetically in an Au- 
thor 

5—SAVES Time AND EFFORT 
With references classified under alphabetically 
arranged subject headings; with copious cross- 
references grouping material under broad sub- 
jects bringing together all related articles; you 
can learn almost instantly of all published in- 
formation on any rye 

6—DEPENDABLE, COMPREHENSIVE 
The number of magazines you find time to read 
in the course of a year is but a small percent- 
age of those published; consequently, you do 
not get a complete picture of engineering prog- 
ress. Only the amassed periodical technical lit- 
erature can give you that, and only the Engi- 
neering Index has the facilities to index this 
wide and varied collection of information, and 
make it accessible as the telephone on your 


desk. 
The 1942 edition — just come from the press— 
price 


THE ENGINEERING INDEX Ine. 
29 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 


























FALL BOOK SELECTION 











CAN BE DONE WITH CONFIDENCE IF YOU USE 
HUNTTING LISTS 


Every book listed is suitable for public or school library 
use. Any book recommended will be sent on approval. 


BUY FROM HUNTTING AND BE SAFE 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. 


Library Specialists SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





ANY BOOK— OF ANY PUBLISHER—IN ANY BINDING 











Periodicals for Sale - - 


CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 
Complete sets, volumes and odd issues. 
Reference Books no longer obtainable at 


the Publishers. 
Exchange with Libraries gladly effected. 


B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. ( Est. 1887 ) 
29 East 2ist Street New York 


Doc ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Here is a standard American reference work on 
all breeds of dogs here and abroad, all dog sub- 
jects, kept uptodate by the issuance of supplements. 

This work contains 404 illustrations, many of 
them rare. Answers ten thousand questions on dogs. 
Written by Captain Will Judy, Editor Dog World. 

Price $5 (including all supplements). 


JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


3323 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 16 








LIFE SCIENCE 


1,024 beautiful illustrations make this 
most attractive; it is encyclopediac in 
coverage, scientificall accurate, yet 
grippingly INTERESTING. its dis- 
tinctive format must be seen to be 
appeciated, therefore ‘‘on approval’’ 
orders from libraries are welcome. 
Second edition, $4.00—Address the au- 
thor, M. W. de Laubenfels, 400 South 
Bonnie Ave., Pasadena 4, California. 














PICTORIAL MATHEMATICS 
YESHIVA COLLEGE 


186th St. & Amsterdam Ave., N.Y.C., offers: 

Portraits of Great Mathematicians, Scientists and 
Philosophers. Other Pictorial Items: Art and Mathe- 
matics, Beauty of Geometrical Forms, Mathematics 
in Nature. (Suitable for framing). 

70 popularly written pamphlets on various mathe- 
matical subjects. 

Catalogue and samples on request. 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





The War and The Wilson Company 


| eens as well as librarians must practice 

“conservation,” and they have little choice 
in the matter. All materials used in printing 
are scarce, and becoming scarcer. Paper quotas 
have been cut, and will be reduced further. 
Binding cloth is difficult to obtain. Some grades 
and colors are not available at all; they have 
gone to war. 


The Wilson Company has taken various steps 
to meet this situation. The majority of our 
publications are using a lighter weight paper, 
thus enabling us to get the most for our quota. 
We are having paper cut in additional sizes in 
order not to include blank pages in a signature. 
Formerly all paper was 42” x 56”, making a 
32-page form. If a 24-page form were used, 
paper was wasted. Now we can have a 24-page 
form, or even a 16-page form, if necessary, with- 
out wasting a page. 

In most cases printed pages are two picas 
longer—one third of an inch extra on each 
column—which will save at least 30 pages a 
year for the BULLETIN. This extra printing 
space also enables CURRENT BIOGRAPHY to 
save 36 pages a year, equal to one whole form. 
CURRENT BIOGRAPHY has made a further 
cut in the use of paper by shortening obituary 
references, now usipg those in the New York 
Times only. This reduces reference work and 
printing costs. Savings effected by all these means 
help to offset the rising cost of material and 
production. 

A considerable number of our employees, par- 
ticularly in the printing and binding departments, 
are now in the armed services, and some of our 
trained workers have resigned from the clerical 
staffs to take jobs at high wages with companies 
engaged in war work. We could not meet some 
of these abnormally high wages without making 
substantial increase in the subscription rates of 
our publications. 

The loss of these trained workers and the 
difficulty of training new employees to take their 
places have greatly delayed the publication of 
the 1938-1942 five-year volume of the CUMU- 
LATIVE BOOK INDEX and this work must 
now be pushed to completion as rapidly as pos- 
sible with the available staff. 

To overcome these difficulties we have decided 
to omit the 1943 annual volume. The July 
cumulation recently mailed to subscribers has 
been bound in substantial form, and another 
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cumulation bound in the same manner will be 
published at the end of December. These two 
cumulations will take the place of the annual 
volume and must be used until the 1943-1944 
two-year volume is published in 1945. The 
substitution of these two cumulations for the 
annual volume will enable us to bring out the 
five-year volume at least three months earlier than 
otherwise, and will save time, paper, and binding 
material. 

Subscribers will find that the binding cloth 
used on the back of the July cumulation differs 
in color from that used on previous bound vol- 
umes of the CUMULATIVE BOOK INDEX 
and it is possible that the cumulation to be pub- 
lished at the end of the year also will differ from 
its immediate predecessor in this respect. The 
scarcity of cloth due to the war can be blamed 
for that. But perhaps there is a silver lining to 
this dark cloud. This variation in color may make 
each cumulation more easily distinguished from its 
companion. 

The five-year volume, of course, will be bound 
in cloth of the same color and of the same long- 
wearing quality as the preceding permanent cum- 
ulations. 


Thumbs Down 


Another publication that is effecting a consider- 
able saving is the INTERNATIONAL INDEX 
It has been our practice to thumb-index the three- 
year cumulation, to facilitate the use of this 
large volume. But with all costs mounting, we 
decided to find out from the libraries using this 
service whether, in their opinion, it was worth 
fifty cents a volume for this extra convenience 
The response was surprising. By a large major 
ity, the librarians replied that it was not of 
sufficient help to warrant the additional expense 
So, when your volume is received sans thumb- 
index, you will know that it has been omitted 
because librarians voted ‘“thumbs-down.” 


To Save Your Time 


The conservation of time and effort is as im- 
portant as the conservation of material. As 
“Publishers to the Library World,” The Wilson 
Company ably assists in this function. THE 
READERS’ GUIDE TO PERIODICAL LITER. 
ATURE, and the new NINETEENTH CEN.- 
TURY READERS’ GUIDE: 1890-1899, 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Now Ready! 


MeCLURGS LIST OF JUVENILES 


Just off the press, McClurg’s List of Juveniles for Fall 1943. A complete listing of the 
most desirable and attractive juvenile books of the season. 


The books are listed alphabetically according to authors. The index is made up of 
titles of the books to aid in location, if author is unknown. A complete annotation 


including publisher’s name, list price and suggested age group. 


If you have not yet received your copy of this booklet, please use the request form 


below. No obligation, of course. 


A. C. MeCLURG & CO. 


+ 


CHICAGO (11). ILL. 
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JUST OFF THE PRESS ... John W. White's timely 


analysis of the obstacles to Inter-American solidarity 


OUR GOOD NEIGHBOR HURDLE 


More than twenty-five years as South 
American correspondent for leading Amer- 
ican dailies such as the New York Times 
and Herald Tribune. have well qualified 
John W. White for this brilliant analysis 
of the obstacles which lie in the path of 





! 
ST. TERESA of AVILA 
By Wiliam Thomas Walsh 


The famous author of Philip I] and Isabella of 
Spain now produces an epic biography of the out- 
standing religious character of sixteenth-century 
Spain... St. Teresa of Avila. His biography re- 
veals her as a witty, human, and forceful woman 
whose life involves many of the most colorful per- 
sonalities of medieval Spain. $4.00 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1109 Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


our good neighbor policy. 
resents one of the most revealing records 
available 
Central 
American attempts at friendship. 


His book 


rep- 


South and 
North 


of the opinions of 
Americans concerning 


$2.50 


THE OLDEST STORY 

By Blanche 
Skilled editing by the author and de- 
lightful illustrations by Kate Seredy, 
as well as easy-to-read format, make 
this a truly superior version of Bible 
stories for young people of high school 


age. $2.50 


PILGRIMS ALL 


Mary McKenna 


Jennings Thompson 


By 
August Derleth, G. K. 
Claudel, Elizabeth Jordan, Hilaire 
Belloc, and Alfred Noyes are but a 
few of the prominent authors whose 
short stories are included in this an- 
thology. $2.75 


Curtin 


Chesterton, Paul 
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Enduring Faith 


By WILLIAM CAREY COFFIN 


The author points out that character building, physically, 
mentally, and morally, leading to progressive salvation, is 
clearly the way of life that leads onward and upward toward 
the goal of human fellowship and good will among men. He 
shows the necessity for faith in natural science and in the 
realization that God works in and through natural laws. 


Cloth $1.25, From Your Bookstore 
CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston 











VACANCIES—LIBRARIANS 


We secure better positions for librarians— 
better librarians for libraries. here you learn 
of ONE vacancy, we learn of HUNDREDS. Enroll 
with the only Librarians’ Agency in the coun- 
try. Founded 1914 at Windsor, Conn. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
535 Fifth Avenue (Suite 707), New York City 

















SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will receive our continued and careful 
efforts. 5 of our detailed quotations are within 
the ae Published Price. Prompt and dependable 
service. 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Station O - Box 22 New York City 











Autumn Is Here! 


PEOPLE’S INTEREST AGAIN 
TURNS TOWARD BOOKS!... 


Do your books “catch the eye” of 
your readers or are their bindings 
dull and in poor condition? 


Why Not Make Your Shelves Enticing 
and Attractive With 


Rademaekers Bindings? 
74 Oraton Street Newark, N. J. 











MATHEMATICS 
DICTIONARY 


by Prof. Glenn and Robert James. 


Excellent cross-references, diagrams, ex- 
amples and tables. Indispensable to one 
using mathematics in any form. Thor- 
oughly covers the field of basic mathe- 
matics. Has been called ‘Ten text- 
books in one’’. Flexible or non-flexible 
cover, 327 pp., $3.00. 


THE DIGEST PRESS 
Dept. 3-D. 
VAN NUYS CALIFORNIA 
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will be published early in the spring, together 
with the various indexes and standard catalogs, 
are the foundation of every library's reference 
service. .THE FIRST ANNUAL SUPPLEMENT 
to the 4th Edition of the STANDARD CATA- 
LOG FOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES will be 
brought out this fall, and also the 1943 Supple- 
ment to the 1941 edition of the CHILDREN’S 
CATALOG. 


For educators there are such timesaving vol- 
umes as THE EDUCATION INDEX, which 
indexes regularly the contents of 150 periodicals 
in the education field as well as many books, 
pamphlets, monographs, and reports; THE EDU- 
CATIONAL FILM CATALOG, which lists over 
3,000 films suitable for educational purposes, 
described and graded for school use; GATE- 
WAYS TO AMERICAN HISTORY, an an- 
notated and graded bibliography for slow learners 
in junior high school; as well as the various 
Standard Catalogs whose analytics are of such 
great value. All sorts of things are brought out, 
such as collections of plays, of biography, and 
books of miscellaneous information. 

School libraries going on the air can conserve 
time and effort by using programs already pre- 
pared, in RADIO WORKSHOP PLAYS, the new 
PIED PIPER BROADCASTS, children’s favorite 
fairy tales made into scripts for broadcasting, 
RADIO ROADS TO READING, a collection 
of book programs, and LIBRARY ON THE 
AIR, collected scripts presenting library services 
to the public. 

Publicity, more and more recognized as the 
best way not only to increase the library's re- 
sources but also to advertise its services, is aided 
by two Wilson publications, PUBLICITY 
PRIMER, which tells “how to tell all’ about the 
public library, and PUBLICITY FOR PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES, which assists the librarian of lesser 
experience who must plan publicity for small 
or medium-size librarits. 

Two recent volumes which will assist in pre- 
paring programs on South America, or in plan- 
ning reading for history or language classes are 
SOUTH AMERICAN HANDBOOK, which gives 
the maximum amount of information in concise 
and easily available form, and BACKGROUND 
READINGS ON LATIN AMERICA, an anno- 
tated, classified bibliography for high school 
readers. 

Writers, lecturers, radio commentators as well 
as librarians will find that research is greatly 
simplified with the help of CURRENT BIOGRA- 
PHY, which provides up-to-the-minute informa- 
tion about people in the news; the AUTHOR 
SERIES, including TWENTIETH CENTURY 
AUTHORS, which supplies biographical and 
critical information about writers who have 
flourished in the present century; THE AMERI- 
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CAN BOOK OF DAYS, which provides at least 
one feature story for every day in the year; 
FAMOUS FIRST FACTS, and MORE FIRST 
FACTS, by J. N. Kane; QUOTATIONS FOR 
SPECIAL OCCASIONS, which gives just the 
right quote for a story on any one of twenty-nine 
observed days in the year. WHO WAS WHEN: 
A DICTIONARY OF CONTEMPORARIES, 
laid out in chart form, lists almost 10,000 people 
of importance from 500 B.C. to 1938 A.D., 
providing suggestions for good “‘date’’ stories. 
Public speakers will be especially interested 
in four chapters in the new UNIVERSITY DE- 
BATERS’ ANNUAL: 1942-1943, devoted to 
various phases of world peace, especially timely 
now that our recent successes may shorten the war. 
REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SPEECHES: 
1942-1943 also contains much that has been said 
on the war and the peace. The Reference Shelf 
provides material along these lines, number 5 in 
volume 16 being on WORLD. PEACE PLANS. 
Another new book in the series, edited by Julia 
E. Johnsen, will be ready in the fall, covering the 
N.U.E.A, question for high school debate, ‘Re- 
constituting the League of Nations.” 


And why not save up to 100 per cent of the 
cost of making catalog cards? You can—by using 
Wilson printed catalog cards. Some are com- 
pletely finished with classification number, subject 
headings, title card, etc., while others leave those 
items blank for local addition. Available soon 
after publication date, they arrive in time to make 
their appearance with the book itself. 


Going—Going—Gone! 

Because stock for our printed catalog cards is 
cut from large sheets it frequently happens, as at 
present, that we have an over supply of per- 
forated blank 3x5 cards. If you wish to take 
advantage of this opportunity to purchase this 
excellent quality of card at $3 a thousand send 
in your order at once while the present supply 


is available. 
(52) 


In accordance with government requirements 
The Wilson Company has now added a “zone” 
number to its address, which should read as 
follows: 

The H. W. Wilson Company 
950 University Avenue 
New York 52, New York 


Readers’ Choice 


For the first time in five years, the Bulletin 
appears without the last six pages devoted to 
“Readers’ Choice of Best Books,” the list com- 
piled each month by the Standard Catalog De- 
partment and preprinted for wide distribution. 

(Continued on page 96) 








Course for 


the 
Storyteller 
AN OUTLINE 
atrrursipeis apinbitin 


Handy manual of techniques and 
devices employed by the experi- 
enced storytellers. 


Five units, with a Bibliography of 
Storyteller’s books: 


UNIT 1, Choosing a story 
2, Preparing the story 
3, Telling the story 
4, Planning a story hour 
5, The value of storytelling 


The outline was prepared for a 
Workshop in Storytelling in a sum- 
mer Institute for Volunteers in 
Community Activities at the New 
Jersey College for Women. It has 
been revised to meet the needs of 
volunteer workers who wish to tell 
stories to children in community 
centers, day nurseries, and _play- 
ground groups; and for teachers 
and librarians who have been asked 
to teach the High School Victory 
Corps classes or other volunteer 
groups. 


pa 35c additional copies 10c each 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue 
New York 52, N. Y. 
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You sent in so many conservation notes, and 
we collected so many more that we hope will be 
valuable to you, that the September Bulletin 
dummy literally burst at the seams. We didn’t 
want to deprive you of this regular Bulletin fea- 
ture, so here it is—in its usual gay, preprint form 
—as Section 2 of this issue. 

We'd like to take advantdge of the happening, 
however, to ask you to please let us know how— 
and how much—you use ‘‘Readers’ Choice of Best 
Books” each month. Is it more—or less—helpful 
published separately, as enclosed ? 

As for conservation—these preprints are mighty 
cheap—especially in these times when you have 
printing troubles of your own. Just think of hav- 
ing 100 of these for distribution for only $1 a 
month! If you want to try less, 50 copies would 
be 60c a month; 25 copies, 35c a month; 10 cop- 
ies, 15c a month. It is promotion for books and 
for your library—The Wilson Company's name 
does not appear on it. Put this almost-free pub- 
licity representative to work for you! 


CALENDAR OF CUMULATIONS 
Recently Published 


ABRIDGED READERS’ July 1942-June 1943 an- 
nual bound volume 


GuIDE. 


CUMULATIVE Book INDEX. 
July 


1942 annual bound volume 


EDUCATION INDEX. 1942-June 


bound volume 


1943 annual 


In Preparation 


AGRICULTURAL INDEX. October 1942-September 
annual bound volume. Ready late September 


Art INDEX. October 1942-September 
bound volume. Ready late September 


1943 


1943 annual 


CHILDREN’S CATALOG: 1943 Supplement to 1941 ed. 
Sold only with main volume. Ready in September 


HiGH SCHOOL CATALOG. 
4th ed. Ready in September 


READERS’ GuipE (Unabridged). 
2-year bound volume. 


lst annual supplement to 


July 1941-June 1943. 
Ready late September 


Watch this space each month for latest in- 
formation about cumulated volumes, supplements, 
and schedules of publication of Wilson indexes 
and catalogs. 

THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 





BairD, A. CRAIG. REPRESENTATIVE AMER- 
ICAN SPEECHES: 1942-1943. (Refer- 
ence Shelf Vol. 16, No. 6) $1.25. 
Ready in September 

CARPENTER, HELEN M. GATEWAYS TO 
AMERICAN History. $2.25 

CHILDREN’S CATALOG: 1943 SUPPLEMENT 
TO 1941 Epition. Sold only with 
main volume. Ready in September 

Cook, DorotHuy E. and RAHBECK-SMITH, 
Eva. EDUCATIONAL FILM CATALOG. 
Rev. ed. with supplements. $2 

CUMULATIVE BooK INDEX. Service basis 

CURRENT BIOGRAPHY. Yearly subscrip- 
tion, $3. Yearbooks—1940, 1941, 
1943—on the service basis 

CUSHING, HELEN G. NINTEENTH CEN- 
TURY READERS’ GUIDE: 1890-1899. 
Ready in early spring 

De Forp, MirniAaM A. WHO Was WHEN? 
A Dictionary of Contemporaries. 
$4.75 

DouGLas, GEORGE W. AMERICAN Book 
OF Days. $3.75 

GALVAN, S. M. BACKGROUND READINGS 
ON LATIN AMERICA. 35c 

INTERNATIONAL INDEX TO PERIODICALS. 
Service basis 

JOHNSEN, JULIA E. Worip PEACE PLANs. 
(Reference Shelf Vol. 16, No. 5) 
$1.25 

——— RECONSTITUTING THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS. (Reference Shelf Vol. 16, 
No. 7) $1.25. In preparation 

KANE, J. N. Famous First Facts. $3 
More First FActs. $2.25. Both vol- 
umes in one order, $4.75 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in this issue 


KuNitz, STANLEY J. and MHAyCrRarFT, 
HOWARD. AMERICAN AUTHORS 1600- 
1900. $5 

—— BriTIsH AUTHORS OF 
TEENTH CENTURY. $4.50 

—— JuNior Book oF AUTHORS. 

—— TWENTIETH CENTURY 
$8.50 

LoizEAUX, MAariE D. 
Arr. $2.25 

—— PUBLICITY PRIMER. 

Monro, ISABEL S. STANDARD CATALOG 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 4th ed. 
ist Annual Supplement. Ready in 
September 

Morris, JAMES M. RapIO WORKSHOP 
Prays. Rev. and enlarged. $3 

PHeELps, EpirH M. UNIversiry DEBATERS’ 
ANNUAL: 1942-1943. $2.25 

READERS’ GUIDE TO PERIODICAL LITERA- 
TURE. Service basis 

SAUER, J. E. RaApio ROADS TO READING: 
Library Book Talks Broadcast to Boys 
and Girls. $2.25 

SOUTH AMERICAN HANDBOOK. 
1942. $1 

THORNE, SYLVIA and GLEASON, MARION 

N. Prep Piper Broapcasts: Radio 

Plays for Children. $2.25 

BUREN, MAUD. QUOTATIONS FOR 

SPECIAL OCCASIONS. $2.50 

Warp, G. O. PuBLiciry FoR PUBLIC LI- 
BRARIES. $2.40 

WILSON LiBRARY BULLETIN. 
$1 a year 


THE NINE- 


$3.25 
AUTHORS. 


LIBRARY ON THE 


60c 


19th ed. 


VAN 


Subscription 
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Fifty Years——? 
Yes, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS has been publishing books 
for fifty years. During this half century, we have had.the satisfaction 
of seeing some of our publications become classics in their. fields. 


Librarians—— 
have been our good and valued friends down the years, They have 
been quick to recognize the worth of sich standard works as the 
COLUMBIA ENCYCLOPEDIA, Odell’s ANNALS OF THE 
NEW YORK STAGE, and the COLUMBIA MILTON, 


Librarians 
especially have welcomed two books which have assisted them ‘in their 
éxacting and important profession—— 


“A large work, compendious in character, and so variously valuable 
in a library. that°I cannot take space to tell all the reasons’ why.”— 
“The Reader's Guide,” Herald Tribune Books. Fourth Printing. 

$4.00 


4 


“While a must book for librarians, as guide in book selection and 
argument for the distribution of fiction by libraries, book is of value 
to all students of contemporary literature.”"—Emma V. Baldwin, Li- 
brary Journal. $2.75 


T eachers of Library Science 
who wish to consider’ these for use as classroom texts, may have ex- 
atiination copies on request. 
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